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Preface 


“There is no religion higher than truth.” 
—NMotto of The Theosophical Society 


Books are intellectual journeys. Authors usually compose prefaces 
last because they don’t know the true nature of their work until 
completion. That was certainly the case with this one. My original 
intention of writing a flippant, three-page treatment of Helena 
Petrovna Blavatsky’s stay in Philadelphia went badly awry. 

In our household we take family members out to dinner on their 
birthdays, and let them pick the restaurant. Three years ago my son 
Adam selected The White Dog Café, an establishment with 
interesting atmosphere and good food at 3420 Sansom St. in West 
Philadelphia. We wondered how the place got its name. Our waitress 
explained that Madame Blavatsky had lived there for a few months 
in 1875. H.P.B. cured a gangrenous leg by letting a white dog lay on 
it. 

Though an infamous collector of little known facts about 
Philadelphia, I had never heard that one. Madame Blavatsky first 
came to my attention while reading one of T.S. Eliot’s opaque poems 
in college. About two dozen footnotes were required to decode the 
meaning of these verses. One explained that H.P.B. was a shady 19" 
Century spiritualist. H. L. Mencken, my favorite American essayist, 
wrote unkind words about Madame in “Hooey from the Orient,” 
which further buttressed my negative impression. He likened her to 
Christian Science doyenne Mary Baker Eddy, but considered Helena 
Blavatsky 


“... a far rougher person ... She smoked incessantly in a 
day when it was simply not done by ladies, she swore like 
a second mate, and there is sound reason for believing 
that she once committed bigamy.... (This) salty and 
amusing old harridan ... relied confidently on the 
illimitable credulity of her followers and was not 


disappointed ...”+ 


Presumably, literary idols of such grandiosity did not err. 

Two years ago I had just finished a chapter for another book 
which catalogued 19" Century sojourners to Philadelphia such as 
Edgar Allan Poe, Fanny Kemble, and Mark Twain. Some irreverent 
witticisms directed at a comic character like Madame Blavatsky 
might spice up that piece. Then the unexpected happened. By a 
process of “cell-division” that short article multiplied to ten pages, 
then twenty, then sixty, with no end in sight. While doing research 
my estimate of Helena Blavatsky changed. Her humor, intelligence, 
and good faith converted me from skeptic to admirer. I hope you will 
also behold H.P.B. with “willing suspension of disbelief,” rather than 
unwarranted contempt. One can joke about Madame Blavatsky, but 
her life work and writings merit serious attention. 

The biographer has only to hold up a clear lens to H.P.B. to get a 
titillating story. This book virtually “wrote itself,” replete with shock 
or laugh on almost every page. Triteness was avoided by simply 
sticking to the subject: Helena Petro-vna Blavatsky. Fresh insights 
naturally flowed from her. Few writers had a lighter touch with 
weighty concepts. As Henry Olcott expressed it: 


“Her writing was always full of thought-suggestion, 
brilliant and virile in style, while her keen sense of humor 
often seasoned her most ponderous essays with mirth- 
provoking ideas.’ 


Life’s funniness was one of its chief saving graces. H.P.B. never 
hesitated to brush aside tears to have a good laugh. 

Biographers of Helena Blavatsky face challenges. Isis Unveiled 
and The Secret Doctrine promulgate arcane ideas. Her thought 
processes defy ordinary logic. Common sense never seems to apply. 
According to H.P.B.’s logic, synchronicity (meaningful coincidence) 
accounted for experience much better than Aristotle’s simplistic 
principle of cause-and-effect. To complicate matters further, she was 
a moving target whose ideas changed over time. 

H.P.B. fancied herself a psychologist, mystic, and philosopher. By 
psychology she meant Science of the Soul. Unlike naturalistic 
psychologists such as Freud, Pavlov, and Adler, Madame Blavatsky 


actually believed in the soul’s existence. 

Accounts of living legend H.P.B.’s_ early life wantonly 
intermingled fiction with fact. Although she devoted herself to truth 
as founder of The Theosophical Society, Madame B. covered up past 
misdemeanors, considering them confidential, as well as unedifying. 
Like all of us, she wanted to move on without dwelling on “ancient 
history.” Of course, this lack of forthrightness about youthful 
indiscretions damaged her credibility in the eyes of hostile critics. 

H.P.B. was an enigma. They didn’t call her “The Sphinx” for 
nothing. Hackneyed pop psychology categories just don’t apply to 
such an original. Parts of Madame Blavatsky’s saga read like a 
Buddhist salvation tale. Except for the first two chapters, which deal 
with her errant youth, this book chronicles the “reformed” Blavatsky 
from 1875 to 1891. 

Henry Olcott regretted that his “natural self? sometimes broke 
through after his conversion to Theosophy. We see the same trend 
with Madame, who still spouted profanity and smoked like a 
chimney in spite of being an “adept.” To some extent she was 
“beyond good and evil.” 

Helena P. Blavatsky’s mission to bring Eastern wisdom to western 
nations demanded sexual continence, abstention from alcohol, 
exhausting journeys, and hard work. To my mind the most 
fascinating aspect of her career was the quan-tam leap she made 
from séance-room “spirit-rapping” to Theosophy. Could such a 
dramatic transformation be wrought without Higher Powers? 

Madame Blavatsky often paid lip-service to Christian piety, 
saying that she never wanted to undermine the faith of sincere 
believers. In correspondence to devout Russian relatives such as 
Aunt Nadya de Fadeyev and sister Vera Zheli-hovsky, she generally 
exercised restraint, and professed respect for their religious beliefs. 
Yet as a pundit, H.P.B. simply could not resist alarming readers with 
heretical remarks. Her jarring frankness often gave fresh perspective, 
but ultimately made her a lightning rod for “righteous” Christian 
indignation. 

Madame Blavatsky could have paraphrased W. C. Fields’ famous 
line by saying: “I’m free of prejudice. I hate all dogmatic religions 
equally.” Her critiques of orthodoxy still fan the flames of 


controversy. At a recent writers’ workshop I heard audible sighs 
when reading an account of H.P.B’s theory that Jesus studied far 
eastern religions. A red-faced man abruptly left in a huff, muttering 
imprecations. That angry reaction surprised me. Therefore, let me 
issue disclaimers now. Theologically-incorrect material will follow. 
Helena Blavatsky’s opinions do not necessarily reflect the author’s 
views! Some of her jibes against organized religion may be too 
harsh. On the other hand, her writings reinforce beliefs in “higher 
religion,” the spiritual world, an afterlife, and the Holy Spirit. 

Skepticism steers reflective people away from error’s danger 
zone, but ultimately gets them no place. It prevents mistakes without 
leading anywhere. Militant unbelief fences cynics into a vacuum. 
Deprived of spiritual oxygen, they languish at the dead ends of 
Voltaire, Karl Marx, Bertrand Russell, and Jean Paul Sartre, unable 
to inch forward.. As Master K. H. wrote to A. P. Sinnett in February, 
1882: “doubt unnerves and pushes back one’s progress.”? 
Temporarily disabling suspicion allows reality to manifest. Hence, 
those despairing souls desirous of truth must adopt an attitude of 
humility, then take Kierkegaard’s “leap of faith.” 

A young skeptic asked how I could justify publishing a book 
about patent nonsense. I told her that if she doubted Madame 
Blavatsky’s bona fides, this work still worked on a comedic level. 
Read that way, parts of it were a panic. However, I didn’t endorse 
this approach. Such a shallow perspective obscured H.P.B.’s stature 
as a tragicomic figure, struggling “existentially” to transmit sacred 
verities to humanity, while plagued by health problems and public 
vilification. 

A smart friend suggested that I stick to Madame Blavatsky’s 
sensational career, and not try to decipher her abstruse metaphysics. 
A fast-paced bio, liberally stocked with epigrammatic quotations 
from H.P.B., would definitely sell better than a work purporting to 
explicate —Theosophy’s “crackpot ideas.” But I chose to tackle 
Madame’s thought as well as her life. Readers wishing to avoid 
treatises on Isis Unveiled (Chapter 13,) The Secret Doctrine (Chapter 
21,) Key to Theoso-phy (Chapter 23,) and Madame’s theory of the 
Great Beyond (Chapter 24) may be tempted to skip those sections. 
Because of Theosophy’s intrinsic value, I urge them not to do so. 


Passages appearing tedious at first sight can suddenly morph into 
philosophical mind-blowers. 

Tabloid-reading bottom-liners wanting only sensational passages 
are referred to: Ill-Fated Marriage and Flight (Chapter 1,) Racy 
Reputation Without the Fun (Chapter 3,) Henry Olcott’s 
Investigation (Chapter 6,) Bohemians on 34" St. (Chapter 10,) The 
Baron de Palm Episode (Chapter 12,) Bohos in Bombay (Chapter 
14,) The House Guest from Hell (Chapter 18,) The Bellicose 
Birdwatcher (Chapter 18,) and Dying Prophetess (Chapter 22.) If 
they don’t amuse you, give this book to an enemy. 

The sagacious Pharisee Gamaliel told members of Jerusalem’s 
religious council that if Jesus’s teachings were of human origin they 
would disappear, but if from God, nothing could stop them. Eastern 
thought and Theosophy have gained wide acceptance in the west 
since 1891. Despite aspersions cast by detractors, Madame 
Blavatsky’s reputation has grown since her death over 115 years ago. 
The Theosophical Society’s branches and offshoots have thousands 
of members world-wide, assets worth millions, and fabulous 
websites which offer most of H.P.B.’s voluminous writings free of 
charge. 

Theologians trump us all with their proposition that everyone 
takes a theological position, including atheists and agnostics, 
Christians, Jews, Muslims, Hindus, and Buddhists. By that logic 
H.P.B. was a theologian, whether she liked it or not—perhaps the 
best since Luther. 

When young playwright Sean O’Faolain made disparaging 
comments about Helena Blavatsky in 1935, Charles W. Russell 
(“AE”) responded: 


“You dismiss H. P. Blavatsky rather too easily ... 
Nobody ever affected the thought of so many able men 
and women by ‘hocus pocus’.... The Secret Doctrine ... 
is one of the most exciting and stimulating books written 
for the last hundred years.”4 


To that I say “Amen.” 
The author gratefully acknowledges permissions from The 
Theosophical Society of America, Theosophical Association of 


Canada, Theosophical University Press, Quest Books, Theosophical 
Publishing House, and The Blavatsky Archives. I found the websites 
www.theosociety.org and www.blavatskyarchives.com absolutely 
indispensable and encourage readers to utlize these valuable 
resources for further study. Their consent does not imply 
endorsement of my views. 

I would like to thank members of The Delaware Country Writers’ 
Club for constructive criticisms and support, particularly Joe 
Klinger, Tom Smith, Isobel Beaston, and Janet Burgents. Will 
Thackara of Theosophical University Press and Reed Carson of 
Blatatsky Archives provided helpful suggestions, as did Dave More, 
John Suiter, and Susan Evans. The very capable staff of Swarthmore 
College’s Friends Historical Library assisted me in research on Dr. 
Henry Teas Child. The views expressed in this book are my own. I 
am solely responsible for any stylistic or factual mistakes. 


Joseph Howard Tyson 
October 31, 2006 
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Helena Petrovna Blavatsky as a young woman. 
(Blavatsky Archives) 


Helena Petrovna Blavatsky as a young woman. 
(Blavatsky Archives) 


“It is time that the angel of darkness should become the 

angel of light.” 
—Letter from Cardinal Alexander Barnabo to Helena P. 
Blavatsky 


Colonel Henry Steel Olcott first met forty-three year old Helena 
Petrovna Blavatsky in the “comfortless” dining room of the Eddy 
homestead in Chittenden, Vermont on October 14, 1874. She wore a 
red Garibaldian shirt, and had “a massive Calmuck face and ... blond 
mop of hair crinkled to the roots like the fleece of a Cotswold ewe.”! 
Though fascinated by religion, this Russian virago cursed like a drill 
sergeant. She concealed a dagger in her petticoat. A tobacco pouch, 
shaped in the head of a fur-bearing animal, hung from a gold chain 
around her neck. English journalist William T. Stead described her 
as “rude and massive, ... (with) the manners of an unconventional 
man.” 

Madame Blavatsky joked that she was born with a cigarette in her 
mouth. According to William Quan Judge, “whether working or 
talking, she seem(ed) to be constantly rolling, lighting, and smoking 
cigarettes of Turkish tobacco ...”? Lady Francesca Arundale deplored 
her habit of throwing spent matches on the floor and flicking ashes 
everywhere. New York Star reporter Hannah Wolff asserted that 
Blavatsky consumed a pound of tobacco per day. Her friend Hiram 
Corson estimated that she smoked two hundred cigarettes daily. 
Henry Olcott marveled at her dexterity in rolling cigarettes. 


“H.P.B. was, all the world knows, an inveterate smoker. 
She consumed an immense number of cigarettes daily, for 
the rolling of which she possessed the greatest deftness. 
She could even roll them with her left hand while ... 
writing copy with her right.”4 


Servants quickly learned that keeping her tobacco tin filled took 
precedence over housecleaning and meal preparation. Madame 
shocked American sensibilities by chain-smoking at a time when 
most women never took so much as a puff. In a letter to Professor 
Corson she described herself as “a she-goblin from Vesuvius ... 
(surrounded) with clouds of smoke.” 

Upon first laying eyes on Madame Blavatsky, Henry S. Olcott 
remarked to newspaper artist Alfred Kappes: “good gracious, look at 
that specimen, will you?”® Their fateful meeting would soon occur. 
During lunch he seated himself across the table from her “to indulge 
my favorite habit of character study.” Pretending to ignore him, 


Helena chatted in French with her friend Mme. Gagnon, “making 
remarks of no consequence.”® After lunch the ladies repaired to the 
yard for a cigarette. Colonel Olcott followed them. H.P.B. rapidly 
rolled a cigarette and tossed it in her mouth. Olcott stepped forward 
with a match and said: “’per-mettez moi, Madame,’ and gave her a 
light. Thus began the partnership that would last for the rest of their 
lives. 

Helena Petrovna von Hahn was born in Ekaterinoslav, Russia on 
August 12, 1831 (new calendar) to Helena Andreyevna de Fadeyev 
and her husband Captain Peter Alexeyevich von Hahn. According to 
the old Russian calendar her birth date was August 7“, which made 
her a “sedmitchka,” with an affinity for seven, the number of 
completion. During baby Helena Petrovna’s baptism ceremony her 
three year old Aunt Nadya de Fadeyev, while playing with a candle, 
set fire to the priest’s robes, burning him severely. Superstitious 
citizens regarded that incident as an evil omen. 

Helen Andreyevna de Fadeyev was the daughter of Princes 
Helena Pavlovna Dolgorukoy de Fadeyev, an eminent botanist, 
archeologist, and conchologist, who spoke five languages, and 
maintained a museum of natural history in her villa. She married a 
shrewd and ambitious commoner, Andrey de Fadeyev who 
eventually became Director of State Lands in Trans-Caucasia. 

Critics have called H.P.B.’s mother Helena Andreyevna de 
Fadeyev von Hahn “the George Sand of Russia.” She wrote novellas, 
short stories, and romantic novels with a feminist slant. Many of 
them provided relatively transparent accounts of her own 
matrimonial problems with Captain von Hahn. A nurse took 
hyperactive “Lelinka” daily into Helena Andreyevna’s study for 
brief visits. Following her mother’s example, H.P.B eventually 
became a prolific writer. Her collected works (1874-1891) have 
filled fourteen volumes with more than 60,000 pages of prose. 

After Helena Andreyevna von Hahn died of tuberculosis on June 
24, 1842 at the age of twenty-eight, Helena, her sister Vera, and 
brother Leonid remained in their maternal grandparents’ home in 
Saratov. She missed her dead mother and longed to communicate 
with her. The lonely girl alarmed household residents by talking 
loudly and often to imaginary friends, some of which she described 


9999 


as “little hunchbacks.”/° Servants whispered that “Lelinka” was 
possessed. Vera described her sister’s strange behavior. 


“Intensely nervous and sensitive, speaking aloud and 
often walking in her sleep, she used to be found at nights 
in the most out-of-the-way places, and ... carried back to 
... bed profoundly asleep ... She (would be) found pacing 
one of the long subterranean corridors evidently in deep 
conversation with someone invisible to all but herself.” 


While asleep Helena “would answer questions, put by persons 
who took hold of her hand, about lost property or other subjects of 
momentary anxiety, as though she were a sibyl entranced.” Some 
of her waking nightmares were terrifying. 


“When a child, daring and fearless in everything else, she 
often got scared into fits through her own hallucinations. 
She felt certain of being persecuted by what she called 
‘the terrible glaring eyes’ ... She would shut her eyes 
tight during such visions, and run away to hide from the 
ghostly glances, ... screaming desperately, and 
frightening the whole household.” 


Such episodes alarmed her family. Later in life Helena recalled 
being exorcised by many Russian Orthodox priests who doused her 
with “enough holy water to have floated a ship.” ” 

Young Helena startled visitors to the de Fadeyev’s mansion by 
approaching them with deadpan face and penetrating stare, then 
foretelling “that they would die at such and such a time.” These 
prophecies were dismissed as the whims of an insolent and crazy girl 
—until most of them came true. 

Aristocrats in Russia at that time relied on serfs to do everything. 
Ladies would not dream of pouring themselves a cup of tea, washing 
a dish, or hanging up a coat. They summoned lackeys to perform all 
those tasks. Helena’s grandmother once punished her for slapping a 
peasant nurse. Though she adopted liberal views in late adolescence, 
Blavatsky always retained the Russian noblewoman’s expectation of 
being waited on hand-and-foot. Housekeeper Emma Cutting 
Coulomb characterized her as a slave driver. During treks through 


India in 1882, twelve porters bore the 245 pound priestess on a litter 
while she read, dragged on cigarettes, and uttered a steady stream of 
complaints. Indian disciple Dadomar K. Malavankar and servant 
Babula worked up sweats on 120 degree days fanning overweight 
Madame as she sipped iced tea. While on a cruise from London to 
India in December, 1884 H.P.B. made new disciple Charles W. 
Leadbeater empty her chamber pot every morning. 

Lelinka terrified parlor maids with magic pranks. Town folk 
blamed her powers for the death of a young serf. She claimed to have 
a special relationship with Roussalkas—beautiful, green-haired water 
nymphs of mischievous disposition. One day Helena strolled along 
the banks of the Dneiper with her nanny and a fourteen year old boy 
named Pavlik in attendance. When he did something which irritated 
her, she shouted: “I will have you tickled to death by a Roussalka! 
There’s one coming down from that tree ... here she comes ... See, 
seel” That was enough for Pavlik, who fled in panic. According to 
A. P. Sinnett, 


“... the poor lad was never seen alive again ... His body 
was found several weeks later by fishermen, who caught 
him in their nets. The verdict of police was ‘drowning by 
accident.’ ... But ... the horrified household—of nurses 
and servants—pointed to (Helena) ... The displeasure of 
the family at this foolish gossip was enhanced when they 
found the supposed culprit gravely corroborating the 
charge ... Then it was that an English governess was 
brought upon the scene.” 


Young Helena Blavatsky drove governesses Sophia Jeffries, 
Antonya Kuhl-wein, and Henriette Peigneur to distraction. Lelinka 
hated being corrected by anyone. Her Aunt Nadya verified that “the 
slightest contradiction brought on an outburst of passions, often a fit 
of convulsions.” Although extremely intelligent and artistically 
gifted, she developed into a willful tomboy who often sneaked out of 
the de Fadeyev’s manor house to play with unwashed street urchins. 
H.P.B.’s sister Vera confirmed that she always preferred “smoky 
huts and their dirty inmates to brilliant drawing-rooms and their 
frivolous denizens.” 


Helena learned most from scintillating Madame Peigneur who 
portrayed herself as an exiled leader of the French Revolution, as 
well as a great beauty in her youth. She would appeal to old 
Monsieur Peigneur for verification of her youthful pulchritude, and 
waxed indignant if he nodded too perfunctorily. From Madame 
Peigneur H.P.B. not only learned impeccable French, but 
sophistication. This piquant Parisienne told Nadya, Helena, and Vera 
that they needed courage to bloom this life, and that bores caused 
half the world’s misery. 

While tutors cultivated her talents for languages, calligraphy, 
drawing, and piano-playing, soldiers at her father’s military 
encampments taught Helena how to ride, shoot, smoke, play cards, 
and swear. Peter von Hahn, recently promoted to Colonel in the 
Tsar’s cavalry, whetted his thirteen year old daughter’s voracious 
appetite for travel by taking her on trips to France and England in 
1844. 


Ill-Fated Marriage and Flight 


Helena Blavatsky developed into an attractive teenaged girl. Her 
eyes were her most arresting feature. Cousin Sergei Witte described 
them in his memoirs. 


“She had enormous, azure coloured eyes and when she 
spoke with animation, they sparkled in a fashion which is 
altogether indescribable. Never in my life have I seen 
anything like that pair of eyes.””° 


Madame Blavatsky related various embellished stories about her 
sudden departure from Russia in 1849. As late as May, 1878 she 
informed Indian colleague Hurrychund Chintamon that a vengeful 
Russian Orthodox Metropolitan had threatened her. When Helena 
refused to kiss this dignitary’s hand, he exploded with rage, vowed to 
mew her up in a cloister and marry her off to a seventy-three year old 
lecher. To avoid such a horrific fate she fled abroad. 

That melodrama never occurred. Helena’s Aunt Nadya de 
Fadeyev furnished this account. 


“She cared not whether she should get married or not. She 


had been simply defied one day by her governess to find 
any man who would be her husband in view of her temper 
and disposition. The governess, to emphasize the taunt, 
said that even the old man she found so ugly ... would 
decline her for a wife! That was enough: three days after 
she made him propose, and then, frightened at what she 
had done, sought to escape from her joking acceptance of 
his offer. But it was too late.”% 


Considering the number seven propitious, Helena impulsively 
married forty year old Vice Governor Nikifor V. Blavatsky on 
7/7/1849 at the age of seventeen. When reporters at Chittenden, 
Vermont, sought her life history in November, 1874, she mentioned 
that her family had married her off to the Vice Governor. “Fancy! He 
was seventy-three and I sixteen.”“* The story changed by February, 
1877. She informed The Banner of Light that “Blavatsky was not 
seventy-three when he capped the climax of my terrestrial felicity by 
placing his valetudinarian hand in mine.” 

Unhappy in this union, she soon escaped, even though N. V. 
Blavatsky assigned body guards to keep watch over her. According 
to William Emmette Coleman, 


“the wedded couple ... went to an Armenian summer 
resort in the plain of Mount Ararat where their mismated 
honeymoon was spent. For three months they lived 
together, ... quarreling and fighting constrantly ...”4 


Helena soon struck a deal with the captain of an English sailing 
ship, then moored at Poti. Giving her guards the slip, she boarded 
H.M.S. Commodore, bound for Kertch, Taganrog, then 
Constantinople. Not satisfied with money alone, this piratical sea dog 
insisted on sexual favors, which H.P.B. refused. She feigned 
seasickness at first, then induced sailors to lend her their uniforms. 
This sparked a ship-board farce. To the crew’s glee Lelinka managed 
to keep one step ahead of their lustful skipper for ten days at sea. 

Shortly after dashing off the Commodore’s gangplank in 
Constantinople, H.P.B. bumped into Countess Kisselev, who put her 
up, and subsidized trips to Greece and Egypt. Albert Rawson 
asserted that in Cairo Helena often went “incognito for prudential 


reasons.” The Countess encouraged her inclination to dress in 
men’s clothes, emphasizing that there was nothing untoward about 
that in Egypt or Turkey. Lady Esther Stanhope herself donned a 
Moslem emir’s costume whenever she ventured out. Women 
traveling by themselves in Asia Minor and the Mid-East attracted 
male predators. Blavatsky routinely wore masculine garb when 
strolling about in Constantinople, Alexandria, or Cairo to avoid 
being molested by lower class Muslims who regarded unveiled 
foreign women as courtesans. 

During her peregrinations with Countess Kisselev and American 
adventurer A. L. Rawson, H.P.B. drank wine, and smoked both 
hashish and opium. Although Madame abjured drug and alcohol use 
after 1875, Rawson alleged that she once said hashish enhanced the 
quality of life “a thousand-fold.” 

Seized with wanderlust, Helena left Countess Kisselev in 1850 to 
join family friend Princess Bagtrion-Muhransky in London. They 
lived first in an apartment on Cecil St., then Mivart’s Hotel (later 
renamed The Claridge.) Beatrice Hastings has characterized 
Blavatsky’s affections as “uniquely wide ... not very deep.” In the 
course of her frenetic life H.P.B. left a trail of rapidly formed 
relationships which quickly faded. Even intimates such as A. P. 
Sinnett, and Henry Olcott were eventually cast aside. Her undivided 
fealty would apply only to the Masters, her Russian relatives, and 
Annie Besant. 


Emerging Clairvoyant 


Helena and her grandparents subscribed to the Russian Orthodox 
belief that human beings had souls which survived death. In the case 
of psychics those souls—sometimes called “astral bodies”—could 
transmit information from the spiritual world to earth. At the age of 
seven, Lelinka began channeling the spirit of a female “ghost” 
named Tekla. The girl spoke non-stop about Tekla’s family 
relationships, devotion to the Blessed Virgin, her son’s suicide, and 
various political matters requiring the Tsar’s attention. 

These conversations continued until Helena’s sixteenth year when 
an officer visiting the de Fadeyevs mentioned that he had a daft 


middle-aged cousin in Reval, Estonia named Tekla Lebendorff, who 
was not dead, but very much alive. 

The whole soap opera unfolded by the “spirit” fit her life. Tekla 
was a medium, devoted to the Virgin Mary and actively interested in 
“religious right” politics, whose son had once attempted suicide. The 
mature Madame Blavatsky explained that during those years her 
“astral body” was repeatedly drawn into the current of this fellow 
medium’s aura. 

Near her grandparents’ home at Saratov there lived an old sage 
named Baranig Boyrak who lived in a rustic cabin and supported 
himself by selling honey from beehives. Helena sought Boryak out 
because she wanted him to teach her the language of insects, birds, 
and animals. He immediately recognized her as an exceptional 
person, and prophesied: 


“This little lady is quite different from all of you. There 
are great events lying in wait for her in the future. I feel 
sorry thinking that I will not live to see my predictions 
(fulfilled); but they will all come to pass!”*4 


Within the Blavatsky canon Baranig Boryak fulfills the same role 
as high priest Simeon in Christianity and Buddhism’s long-haired 
sage who recognized young Prince Siddartha Gautama as a budding 
avatar. 

Born with second sight and a willful temperament, Lelinka 
developed formidable extrasensory powers as a young girl. She 
could see spirits, read minds, levitate objects, and tell the future. 
H.P.B.’s sister Vera von Hahn Zhelihovsky classified her abilities 
into seven categories: 


1. “Direct and perfectly clear ... answers to mental questions. 
2. Prescriptions for different diseases and subsequent cures. 
. Private secrets, unknown to all but the interested party, divulged. 
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4. Change in weight of furniture and persons at wll. 

5. Letters from unknown correspondents and immediate answers . 
6 


. Appearance and apports of objects. 


7. Sounds of musical notes ... wherever Mme. Blavatsky desired ...”*8 


H.P.B. tried to explain these powers to Dr. Franz Hartmann in 
1886: 
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. Bells, thought-reading, raps, and (other) physical 
phenomena could be achieved by anyone who had the 
faculty of acting in his physical body through the organs 
of his astral body; and I had the faculty ever since I was 
four years old, as all my family know. I could make 
furniture move and objects fly apparently, and my astral 
arms that supported them remained invisible; all this 
before I knew even of Masters.”” 


Her young cousin, Sergei Witte, who later served as Finance 
Minister under Tsar Nicholas II, once saw her make a piano play 
with its keyboard cover closed. Helena tweaked drawing room 
skeptics by rapping on their spectacles and gold teeth. 

At the request of her Aunt Nadya and sister Vera, H. P. B. once 
paid a visit to Russian Orthodox Metropolitan Isidore in Zadonsk. 
During their meeting “furniture, looking glasses, ... cups of tea, even 
... rosary beads moved and vibrated.”*° These phenomena fascinated 
the holy man. As his guests rose to leave he blessed them and 
assured Helena: 


“there is no force that both in its essence and in its 
manifestation does not proceed from the Creator. So long 
as you do not abuse the gifts given you, have no 
uneasiness. We are by no means forbidden to investigate 
hidden forces. One day they will be understood and 
utilized by man, though that is not yet. May the blessings 
of God rest on you, my child!”*4 


H.P.B.’s father and brother Leonid initially dismissed her tricks as 
jugglery. One day while Colonel Peter von Hahn played Patience 
(Russian solitaire) in the living room, some friends urged him to test 
his daughter’s psychic skills. While she sat in an adjacent room, he 
reluctantly wrote a question and answer on a piece of paper. A few 
minutes later his younger daughter Vera told him that Helena had 
channeled the word “Zaitchik” (Little Hare.) 


“Tt was a sight indeed to witness the extraordinary change 
that came over the old man’s face at this one word! He 


became deadly pale ... hurriedly saying ... ‘Is it really 
sop’ ”22 


On his scrap of paper Colonel von Hahn had written: “what was 
the name of my favorite war-horse which I rode during my first 
Turkish campaign? And lower down, in parenthesis, (‘Zaitchik.’)”* 

That accomplishment finally persuaded Peter von Hahn of his 
daughter’s psychic ability. He soon enlisted her help in researching 
the von Hahn family genea-ology. She supplied him with detailed 
information going back to the Crusades, beginning with Count 
Rottenstern von Hahn of Mecklenburg. After an incident in the Holy 
Land he appended “Hahn” (rooster) to the family’s surname and put 
a cock’s image on his coat of arms. 


“... While sleeping in his tent, the Knight Crusader was 
awakened by the cry of a cock to find himself in time to 
kill, instead of being stealthily killed by an enemy who 
had penetrated into his tent ...”#4 


At this time Helena’s brother Leonid was an athletic young 
university student in his early twenties. He found his sister’s 
obsession with spirits embarrassingly out of step with modem 
science. One day Leonid overheard Helena telling guests that certain 
mediums, through exercise of willpower, could make easily portable 
articles impossible to lift. “And you mean to say you can do it?”® he 
asked. When she answered in the affirmative, he dared her to try it 
then and there. One of his friends wordlessly hoisted a small chess 
table into the air with one hand, and looked at H.P.B. 


“All right, she said. ‘now kindly leave it alone, and stand 
back!’ ... She merely fixed her large eyes upon the chess 
table, and kept looking at it with an intense gaze ... Her 
brother ... seized in his turn the diminutive table by its 
leg with his strong muscular arm. But the smile instantly 
vanished to give place to an expression of mute 
amazement. he stepped back a little and examined (it .) 
Then he gave it a tremendous kick, but the little table did 


not even budge. Suddenly applying to its surface his 
powerful chest, he enclosed it within his arms, trying to 
shake it. The wood cracked, but would not yield ... 
Leonid ... stepped aside, and frowning, exclaimed: ... 
How strange! ...”° 


One day in 1858 the local police chief stopped at their country 
home near Rougodevo and questioned all household serfs about the 
murder of a man in a local tavern. To Helena’s annoyance Colonel 
von Hahn immediately suggested that her “spirits” could solve the 
crime. The chief expressed skepticism. 


“He was ready to bet almost anything that these ‘horned 
and hoofed gentlemen’ would prove insufficient for such 
a task ... (Moreover) they would hardly betray and 
inform against their own ...”°/ 


Helena bluntly told him that she disliked the “dirty business” of 
police work, but agreed to help for her father’s sake. A few minutes 
later she rapped out a message which her father decoded. It spelled 
out the names Samoylo Ivanof, an old soldier, and farmhand Andrew 
Vlassof. While drunk, Ivanof had quarreled with the victim and 
inadvertently killed him. Vlassof harbored Ivanof in his cabin. 

Around this time Allan Kardec’s The Spirits’ Book (1856) 
profoundly influenced Helena. Leon Denizarth Hippolyte Rivail 
(1804-1869) was a highly intellectual French schoolmaster who took 
the pseudonym Allan Kardec on instruction from spirits raised by 
mediums. As Leon Rivail he had devised new methods of teaching 
arithmetic and history, and written such pedagogical treatises as A 
Classical Grammar for the French Tongue, A Course of Practical and 
Theoretic Arithmetic on the Pestalozzian System, Special Dictations 
on Orthographic Difficulties, and Explanatory Solutions of Various 
Problems of Arithmetic and Geometry. In addition to his passion for 
teaching, he pursued a number of serious hobbies, including botany, 
phrenology, psychology, mesmerism, and spiritualism. 

A friend of Rivail had two mediumistic daughters. The girls were 
normally happy and carefree, but became very morose when in a 
trance state. Their father consulted Dr. Rivail because of his 
reputation as an educator and psychologist. The somber spirit raised 


by these young females told the astonished Rivail confidential 
information about his own life, then asked him to reveal their 
prophetic insights to mankind. He agreed, and began attending 
regular séances with the girls, and another medium named Celina 
Japhet. The methodical Rivail took copious notes, which were 
collected into Le Livre des Esprits (The Spirits’ Book.) This work 
rejected eternal damnation, proclaimed reincarnation as a timeless 
verity, and reaffirmed the notion of spiritual entities providing 
guardian care to humanity. Rivail admitted that his 


“conversations with the invisible intelligences have 
completely revolutionized my ideas and convictions. The 
instructions thus transmitted constitute an entirely new 
theory of human life, duty, and destiny that appears to me 
to be perfectly rational and coherent, admirably lucid and 
consoling, and intensely interesting ...”%8 


Rivail—now Kardec for spiritualistic purposes—founded The 
Parisian Society of Psychologic Studies in 1857 and soon after 
established its monthly magazine, La Revue Spirite. As France’s 
leading expert on the occult, he conferred numerous times with 
superstitious Emperor Napoleon III and his equally credulous wife, 
Empress Eugenie. Allan Kardec published five more books before 
his death in 1869: The Book of Mediums (1864,) The Gospel as 
Explained by Spirits (1864,) Heaven and Hell (1865,) Genesis 
(1867,) and Experimental Spiritism and Spiritualist Philosophy 
(1867.) 

To a certain extent Helena Blavatsky would follow in Allan 
Kardec’s footsteps. She wrote books at the behest of spiritual 
Masters, founded a spiritualist society, and published a magazine. 
However, Madame Blavatsky had superlative mediu-mistic gifts, 
whereas Kardec did not. He relied entirely on various channelers for 
extra-terrestrial information. She claimed that her spirit guides were 
of a much higher order than the ones he depended upon. Kardec 
zealously advocated medi-umship from 1850 until his death nineteen 
years later. After a long run as one of Europe’s outstanding 
mediums, H.P.B. ultimately condemned the practice. 
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“She was always traveling, rarely settling for any length of time in one 
place ... Unfortunately, it is impossible for me to do more than sketch 
... her (early) life ...” 

—A. P. Sinnett 


Alfred Percy Sinnett gave up the idea of writing Helena Blavatsky’s biography 
in 1884. Her duplicity and secretiveness made that task impossible. Henry Olcott 
found H.P.B.’s craving for privacy ironic. 


“She repeated to me the secrets of people of both sexes—even the most 
compromising ones—that had been confided to her, and she treated 
mine, I am convinced, in the same fashion.”* 


Yet H.P.B. disclosed little about her own personal life. Much of what she did 
make known could be classed as either tall tales or disinformation. 

In 1886 Sinnett published Incidents in the Life of Madame Blavatsky, 
essentially a collection of anecdotes. At the outset H.P.B. assured him that 


“from 17 to 40 ... I never allowed people to know where I was and 
what I was doing ... When I was at Barri in Italy studying with a local 
witch—I sent my letters to Paris to post ... The only letter they 
received from ... India was when I was leaving it, the first time.... 
When I was in South America I wrote to them through ... London ...”? 


Madame informed him that her life had been an open book since 1875 
—”except during my hours of sleep I was never alone.”* However, she considered 
the period from 1831 to 1874 her own business. In a letter to Sinnett H.P.B. vented 
frustration over gossips. 


“It was my private life holy and sacred, to all but the slanderous and 
venomous mad dogs who poke their noses under cover of the night into 
every family’s ... lives ... To those hyenas who will unearth every 
tomb by night, to get at the corpses and devour them, I owe no 
explanations ... No one can expect me to stand on Trafalgar Square 
and to to be taking into my confidence all the city roughs ... that pass 
... Even these have more respect ... than your literary public ... your 
‘drawing room’ ... ladies an gentlemen. I would rather trust an honest, 
half-drunk cabman than ... the former ... Who among all that lot is 
pure enough to throw at me ... the first stone?’”4 


Helena Blavatsky’s tales combined fact with fancy. She supposedly crossed the 
North American continent in a covered wagon, studied in a Tibetan monastery, 
took instruction from Mahatmas in India, Sufis in Egypt, Inca shamans in Peru, 
and occultists in Paris. The young adventuress journeyed to the United States, 
Canada, and Latin America in 1851, went on to India, Ceylon, Tibet, Java, and 
Singapore, then back to New York City, Chicago, New Orleans, and San 
Francisco circa 1853-1854. Around that time “Mexico looked an inviting region in 
which to risk her life.” A Mormon lady named Emmeline Wells spotted her in 
Salt Lake City, Utah en route to Tijuana on horseback, wearing a man’s cowboy 
outfit and smoking cigarettes. 

In the course of her travels through Europe Madame found time to manage 
Russian ink and artificial flower factories, meet Balzac and George Sand, operate 
a retail store in Tiflis, direct King Milan of Serbia’s choir, decorate French 
Empress Eugenie’s private suite at the Tuileries, perform piano concerts with 

Clara Schumann and Arabella Goddard using the stage name “Madame Laura,” 
conduct symphony orchestras (“although entirely ignorant of the theory of 
music,”®) and fight alongside Garibaldi at The Battle of Mentana. She suffered 
four serious stab wounds—one received “on the steppes of Asia,” another at 
Mentana; the others in Egypt. H.P.B. survived two shipwrecks, one off India’s 
coast in 1852, another near the Greek Island Spetsai in the summer of 1871. 

One finds divergent accounts of H.P.B.’s travels in different books. For the 
period in greatest doubt between 1848 and 1874, William Kingsland postulates 
this itinerary: 


1848 Russia, Constantinople, Egypt 
1850 Egypt, Europe, England 
1851 England, America, Quebec, New Orleans, Texas, and Mexico 


1852 India, Ceylon 

1853 Java, Singapore, England, America 

1854 America, including New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
1855 Japan, India 1856-1857 India, Tibet 

1858 Java, India, France, Germany, Austria, Russia 
1859-1863 Russia 


1863-1867 Travels in most European countries, including Austria, 
Italy, 


Germany, France, etc. 

1867-1870 Italy, Russia, India, Nepal, Tibet 
1870 India, The Mideast, Greece 

1871 Egypt 

1872 Egypt, Syria, Russia, Romania 

1873 France, New York 

1874 New York 7 


During the early 1850’s Helena Blavatsky received allowance payments from 
her father and other relatives. Around 1852 or 1853 Grandmother Helena Pav- 
lovna de Fadeyev left her an 85,000 ruble legacy which she squandered within a 
few years on compulsive travel. She also used her skills as an artist and 
entrepreneur to earn money. When her inheritance fund ran out, circa 1858, she 
started up some moderately successful business ventures in Odessa, including an 
ink factory and artificial flower manufacturing shop. Because H.P.B. felt no need 
to account for her time between 1848 and 1874, enemies invented tales of her 
operating as a “madam” in Parisian and Russian brothels. That never happened. 


The Eastern Mahatmas 


“The Adept becomes; he is not made.” 
—Brahman Aphorism 


The most meaningful encounter in Blavatsky’s eventful life occurred in London 
on August 12, 1851, her twentieth birthday. On that fateful day she met her guru, 
Master Morya of Darjeeling who had accompanied an Indian princess to England. 
H.P.B. had often dreamed of this same tall, dignified Far Eastern Adept. 


“Her first impulse was to rush forward (and) speak to him, but he made 


a sign to her not to move. She stood there as if spellbound while he 
passed on. The next day she went to Hyde Park for a stroll to be alone 
and free to think over her extraordinary adventure. Looking up she saw 
the same form approaching her, and then the Master told her that .he 
required her cooperation in a work he was about to undertake ... The 
Theosophical Society was to be formed, and (he) wished her to be (its) 
founder.”® 


Master Koot Hoomi once averred that “nothing draws Mahatmas save evolving 
spirituality.”* Because of her mystical potential Master Morya acted as spiritual 
protector of Helena Petrovna Blavatsky. The Dhayan Chohans, superiors of 
Masters Morya and Koot Hoomi, realized that “Pelings” (western barbarians) 
would develop nuclear armaments capable of destroying planet earth within a 
century. Therefore, Old Testament justifications for extermination of heathens 
must be discredited—no matter how bad latter day “Canaanites” seemed. Master 
Morya selected Helena for this essential mission since she possessed great 
intelligence and an honorable character. Despite temperamental quirks, H.P.B.’s 
linguistic gift, adventurous spirit, and unparalleled psychic ability made her the 
best available vessel for transmitting religious truths to the West. 

Madame Blavatsky first traveled to India in 1852. However, she told A. P. 
Sinnett that her occult training did not begin until a second trip in 1856. At that 
time Master Morya taught her Senzar, ancient language of the Masters, Avesa 
(astral projection,) and a higher form of mediumship by which she could transmit 
messages from the Mahatmas and Dhayan Chohans to humanity. Master and 
“Upasika” (female disciple) probably conferred several times during the lat-ter’s 
three voyages to India between 1856 and 1870. Though their last face-to-face 
meeting took place in October, 1882, they communicated telepathically and 
“astrally” until the time of Madame’s death nine years later. 

Master Morya and his colleague Master Koot Hoomi (whom she met in 1868) 
were “Arhats”—men who had “progressed so far in the scale of human evolution 
as to be able to unite their personalities with the 6th principle of the universe (the 
Universal Christ.)’4? As A. O. Hume put it these “adepts alone possess the real 
knowledge, their minds ... being en rapport with the Universal Mind.” He 
distinguished between the Masters’ “science” and spiritualists’ blind empiricism. 

Master M. and Master K.H. utilized their supernatural powers sparingly. H.P.B. 
thought of them mainly as teachers. 


ce 


. as regards individuals ... they have no right to interfere with 
Karma, and can only advise and inspire mortals for the general good. 
Yet they do more beneficient actions than you imagine.”“ 


Master K.H. admitted to A. P. Sinnett: 


“I... am not yet exempt from some ... terrestrial attachments. I am still 
attracted toward some men more than toward others, and philanthropy 
as preached by our Great Patron-Teacher of Nirvana and the Law—has 


never killed in me either individual preferences of friendship, love—for 


my next of kin, or the ardent feeling of patriotism for (my) country 
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Buddha declared that having strong likes and dislikes indicated less than 
optimal spiritual development. Thus, though very advanced, the Masters had not 
reached 6" Plane Enlightenment. 

Henry Olcott once claimed that there were “63 degrees of adeptship.”1 He did 
not know what levels Master Morya or Master Koot Hoomi had attained, but 
proclaimed them both “Great Souls.” As H.P.B. remarked: “if the title ... ‘great’ is 
given to a drunken soldier like Alexander, why ... not to those who have achieved 
far greater conquests (of) Nature’s secrets ...” Mahatmas like Master M. and 
Master K. H. were “old souls” who had arrived at moral perfection. 

These Nirmanakayas (self-sacrificing saints) voluntarily postponed Nirvana 
(enlightenment devoid of suffering) in order to aid confused and afflicted 
humanity. They renounced carnal pleasures and lived in relative seclusion, though 
not complete isolation. H.P.B. claimed: “no man has ever reached Adept-ship in 
the Secret Sciences in one life ...-° Such individuals must be mature souls, who 
had undergone multiple incarnations as good people, since only holy men could 
collaborate with the Dhayan Chohans (Perfected Spirits) in the difficult work of 
nudging mankind toward spiritual evolution. Their functions included teaching, 
healing, counsel, and the performance of good deeds, but not political activism. 
Like Jesus they possessed clairvoyance and other miraculous powers. However, 
they were not supposed to exercise those capacities except in emergencies. Master 
Koot Hoomi informed A. P. Sinnett that “the Rule ... forbids our using one minim 
of power until every ordinary means has been tried and failed ...”” The Mahatmas 
could not reform earthly existence on a large scale. As Master K.H. advised Allan 
O. Hume, 


“ .. we, who cannot stop the world from going in its destined direction, 
are yet able to divert some part of its energy into useful channels. 
Think of us as demi-gods ...”18 


Henry S. Olcott described Master Morya as 


ee 


. a model of physical beauty, about 6 feet 6 inches in height, and 
symmetrically proportioned.. He was the most majestic human figure I 
ever laid my eyes upon.”” 


In 1887 Madame Blavatsky told Charles Johnston that Master Morya was 


“ .. a Rajput (Nepalese-Tibetan tribesman) by birth ... one of the old 
warrior race of the Indian desert, the finest and handsomest nation in 
the world. Her Master was a giant, six feet eight, and and splendidly 
built, a superb type of manly beauty ... clear-cut features of bronze, 
raven hair ... and beard ...””° 


H.P.B. assured Johnston that he had not aged a day since 1851. 
S. Ramaswamier saw Master Morya riding a horse near Darjeeling in October, 
1882. 


“Never have I seen a countenance so handsome, a stature so tall ... He 
wears a short black beard, and long black hair hanging down to his 
shoulders. He wore a yellow mantle lined with fur, and on his head a 
yellow Tibetan felt cap.”*+ 


Master Morya passed easily from physical to astral body. Colonel Olcott met 
him several times in the flesh. 


“He put his hand upon my head, and his hand was perfectly substantial; 
and he had altogether the appearance of a ... living person. When he 
walked about ... there was noise of his footsteps, which is not the case 
with the double or phantasm.”” 


Damodar K. Mavalankar encountered the Master in both his physical and astral 
bodies. In some cases while making salutations to Master M., Damodar’s “hands 
passed through his form, while on (other) occasions they met solid garments and 
flesh.” 

Though compassionate and spiritually-evolved, Master Morya had an 
“impetuous” personality, whereas his colleague Master Koot Hoomi was an 
individual 


“ .. of very gentle and even character, but of tremendously strong will; 
logical, easygoing, ... taking endless pains to make his meaning clear 
... a cultivated and very sympathetic man.”™4 


H.P.B. advised Charles Johnston that Master K.H., a Kashmiri Brahman by 
birth, had traveled widely. He spoke excellent German, having attended the 
University of Leipzig at one point. K. H. wrote most of the Mahatma Letters and 
dictated much of Esoteric Buddhism to A.P. Sinnett. 


“Upasika:” The Female Chela 


According to Theosophy, every human being has an “astral double,” or shadowy 
spiritual twin. A “silver cord” extending from our spinal columns joins physical 
bodies to their astral counterparts. The astral double functions as a passive conduit 
from the spiritual world to earthlings. By means of it our Individualties, or Higher 
Souls—themselves connected to Spirit—provide guidance to us, which we usually 
receive in the form of intuitions. 

In 1877 H.P.B. advised sister Vera that she could appear to her in Russia by 
means of Avesa (astral travel.) She warned her not to scream. “If you shriek like 
mad (my cord) may get torn; then Amen to my existence. I should die instantly.” 
Vera nixed the idea of astral visits by return post. 


Most interchanges between Helena Blavatsky and the Masters took place on the 
astral plane. An example of how such out-of-body experiences worked may be 
illustrated by relating an anecdote about Philadelphia mystic Conrad Matthai, who 
lived in a cabin by Wissahickon Creek. An apostle of Johannes Kelpius and 
student of Jacob Boehme, Matthai possessed both healing powers and psychic 
ability. He cast horoscopes, exorcised demons, prophesied, and had the ability to 
project his “astral body.” In 1740 the wife of a ship captain consulted him. She 
inquired about her absent husband who had left on a voyage to Africa more than 
six months previously. Matthai excused himself, then reclined on his bed for over 
an hour. The women peeked in a window and saw him lying on his bunk “pale and 
motionless as if he were dead.”2° When Matthai emerged from his bedchamber he 
told the lady that her husband sat in a London coffeehouse at that moment and 
would soon set sail for Philadelphia. 

As predicted, the man returned three months later. After hearing his wife’s 
account, he decided to visit the Wissahickon Valley’s fortune-telling hermit. Upon 
seeing Matthai the captain declared that he had met him before in an English cafe 
just prior to leaving for Philadelphia. The old man had startled him by walking up 
to his table and saying: “you haven’t written your wife; she’s worried sick about 
you.” 

Henry Olcott asserted that the ability to project one’s astral body was a knack, 
and “no necessary proof of high spiritual development.” In Old Diary Leaves he 
provided astral projection instructions from Panchardtra Padmasamhita 
Chaydpada, Chapter XXIV, verses 131-140. 


“The (astral body) is located in the solar plexus ... Having been 
concentrated by (yoga) it will pass out through the nostrils and, like a 
bird, dart through space. Thou shouldst accustom thyself to this 
exercise, sending out the Prana to the height of a palm-tree, and 
causing it to travel a mile, or ... more, ... then re-attracting it into thy 
body .” #8 


“The power of leaving the physical body in the ‘double,’ retaining 
consciousness and resuming bodily occupancy at the end of... soul flight” 
requires discipline and training. The “re-attracting” stage can be trickier than 
whistling for an obedient dog, even though one’s flexible “silver cord” usually 
functions as a long leash. Rude shocks during astral travel sometimes rip this 
umbilicus. Of course, “astronauts?” end up dead when their roving 
“doppelgangers” fail to return. Hence, readers should not try this at home. 

H.P.B.’s sidekick Henry S. Olcott related an amusing instance of Avesa in Old 
Diary Leaves. Swami Sankaracharya agreed to write an essay on sensual and 
spiritual love for a friend’s wife, even though he had practiced celibacy his whole 
life. Realizing the necessity for first-hand experience of physical amour, he bided 
his time for awhile. Finally an opportunity arose. 


“Journeying with his disciples, he reached the vicinity of Amritapura 


and saw the Rajah’s corpse lying at the foot of a tree, surrounded by 
moumers. This was his chance to acquire the desired knowledge 
practically, so leaving his body to the care of his disciples, he withdrew 
from his (body), entered the body of the King, and amid the tumultuous 
joy of his subjects over the supposed resuscitation, went to the capital 


and for some months lived the usual Zenana life of a sovereign ruler 
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After cavorting with the Rajah’s wives and concubines a few months the sage 
returned to his own chaste body and wrote a classic treatise on love. 

Master Morya principally communicated with Helena Blavatsky by means of 
astral travel. However, prior to 1878 she concealed this fact by referring to her 
guides as Luxor Lodge Initiates from Egypt. Masters Hilarion, Serapis, et al, of 
Cairo were real personages, but subordinate to her true Northern Indian Superiors, 
Masters Morya and Koot Hoomi. 

Between 1851 and 1874, while in telekinetic contact with the Masters, Helena 
journeyed compulsively to India, Nepal, Tibet, China, Indonesia, America, 
Mexico, Peru, Russia, Germany, Austria, France, England, Italy, Greece, 
Rumania, Egypt, and other countries . 
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Helena P. Blavatsky's pen and ink drawing 
of her friends Agardi and Theresa Metrovich 
performing Gounod's Faust in Tiflis, Russia, 
April 7, 1869. 
“I’ve acquired a bad reputation without enjoying any 


guilty pleasures.” 
—Helena P. Blavatsky 


For reasons unknown Helena moved to the military town of 
Ozoorgetty in 1862. Her sister Vera described surrounding Mingrelia 
province as a wasteland ruled by “titled paupers.” While living there 
in 1863 H.P.B. fell very ill with a “nervous disease,” which plunged 
her into a state of catalepsy for weeks. About this malady she later 
wrote: 


“T simply had a mild fever that consumed me slowly but 
surely, day after day, with entire loss of appetite ... in 
four months I was reduced to a living skeleton ... 
Whenever I was called by name, I opened my eyes ... and 
was myself, my own personality in every particular. As 
soon as I was left alone, however, I relapsed into my 
usual half-dreamy condition, and became somebody else 
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At the insistence of her family, servants transported unconscious 
Helena more than a hundred miles from Ozoorgetty to Kutais by 
canal boat. Accounts of this four day journey read like a gothic 
horror tale. Crew members were sufficiently freaked out by the task 
of cruising through dismal marshland with a cataleptic young woman 
aboard, when things got worse. 


“The servants were several times ... frightened out of 
their senses by seeing what they swore was their mistress, 
gliding off from the boat, and across the water in the 
direction of the forests, while (her) body was lying 
prostrate on her bed at the bottom of the boat.” 


After recovering from this mysterious condition, Madame 
Blavatsky noticed an increase in occult powers. Most mediums had 
no control over phenomena. They merely acted as passive conduits 
for spooks after opening “Pandora’s Box.” H.P.B. could now control 
“external influences” (e.g. elemental spirits,) rather than be 
manipulated by them. Her sister Vera explained that her power did 
not extend to “real spirits.” 


“Let it be clearly understood, however, that H.P.B. has 
never pretended to be able to control real spirits, i.e. the 
spiritual monads, but only Elemental; (that is) ... keep at 
bay the shells of the dead.” 


The trauma undergone at Oozorgetty fit a pattern. Serious 
childhood illnesses had enhanced her psychic capacities. Later 
injuries and health crises presaged significant turning points in her 
life. The S.S. Eumonia explosion in 1871 heralded her emigration to 


America. A nearly fatal leg infection in Philadelphia during May, 
1875 caused a blackout which augured her prolific writing career and 
the Theosophical Society’s founding. Soon after awaking from a 
coma in 1878, she announced her intention of relocating from New 
York City to India. Right before departing from India to Europe in 
March, 1885 Madame lapsed into another extended period of 
unconsciousness. She had another near death experience in Ostend, 
Belgium, shortly before moving London in May, 1887. H.P.B. had a 
tendency to “die” to one phase of her life, then “resurrect” into new 
conditions. 

Although Madame Blavatsky wrote From the Caves and Jungles 
of Hindustan in serialized form between 1879 and 1884, most of the 
adventures recorded in this travelogue occurred during the 1850’s 
and 1860’s. She described “three ancient, perfectly naked fakirs ... 
wrinkled as baked mushrooms, ... thin as skeletons, crowned with 
twisted masses of white hair.” One had remained for years in a 
perpetual head stand; another contorted himself into a pretzel pose 
and stared at the blazing sun day after day. 


“The third of these wonderful people sat crossing his legs 
under him; but ... the thing on which he sat was a stone 
lingam, not higher than an ordinary street post and hardly 
more than five or seven inches in diameter. He arms were 
crossed behind his back, and his nails had grown into the 
flesh of his shoulders.” 


He had not moved from that position for seven years. 

Helena witnessed many other wonders. One yogi planted a mango 
seed in a pot, watered it, tossed a rag on top of the flower pot, and 
uttered a few incantations. He then removed the cloth, and revealed a 
healthy green shoot, which he planted in the ground and covered 
again. Within a few minutes, he unveiled a small tree which had 
several mangoes hanging from its branches. Other magicians filled 
rooms with flowers and created refreshing “dew showers” on hot 
days. Animal charmers lounged next to mesmerized orioles, 
monkeys, tigers, crocodiles, and cobras. 


Racy Reputation Without the Fun 


In 1885 Helena Blavatsky informed A. P. Sinnett that she had grown 
used to being the victim of malicious gossip. 


“I was accustomed to it and could only regret that my 
reputation clashed with facts—’loss of reputation minus 
the guilty pleasures, ’—has always been my fate. ”® 


She added: “just because the devil got me into trouble in my 
youth, I really cannot go and rip up my stomach now like a Japanese 
suicide!”? Rumors circulated over the years about supposed romantic 
liaisons with Prince Dolgorouky, Baron Nicholas Meyendorf, 
English adventurer Captain Remington, Prince Emile Wittgenstein, 
Albert L. Rawson, and the Hungarian baritone Agardi Metrovitch. 
Most of these stories were untrue, though not all. Due to H.P.B.’s 
silence on the subject and conflicting accounts from others, A. P. 
Sinnett avoided her love life when writing Incidents in the Life of 
Madame Blavatsky. To confuse matters further, H.P.B.’s family, 
friends, and critics all tended to exaggerate her youthful 
misadventures. 

In February, 1886 Madame Blavatsky told her future enemy 
Vsevolod Solovyov: “I loved one man deeply, but still more I loved 
occult science.”!° That man was Agardi Metrovitch, a married opera 
singer and notorious freethinker about twenty-two years older than 
herself. The illegitimate son of an Italian duke and Hungarian 
woman, he took Metrovich as his stage name, after the town in 
Hungary where his mother raised him. H.P.B. met “Mitra” in 
Constantinople circa 1850 while working as a circus horseback rider. 
According to Count Sergei Witte, hot-headed Méetrovich 
immediately fell in love with the shapely nineteen year old 
equestrienne. 

Helena first bumped into Agardi after a fracas. 


“I knew the man in 1850, over whose apparently dead 
corpse I stumbled in Pera at Constantinople, as I was 
returning home one night from Bougarkdira to Missire’s 
Hotel. He had received three good stab wounds in his 
back from one ... or more Maltese ruffians and a 
Corsican, who were paid for it by the Jesuits. I had him 


picked up, after standing over his still breathing corpse ... 
about four hours ... The only Turkish policeman 
meanwhile (came) up asking for a baksheesh and offering 
to roll the supposed corpse into a neighboring ditch, then 
showing a decided attraction to my own rings, and bolting 
only when he saw my revolver pointing at him.” 


H.P.B. nursed Mitra back to health. During recuperation period 
she communicated with both his wife Theresa and mistress Sophie 
Cruvelli. Madame soon became fast friends with both women, and 
later asseverated that opera singer Theresa Metrovich was her best 
friend from 1850 until she died in 1870. Though Theresa and Mitra’s 
marriage had been on the rocks for years due to the latter’s 
philandering, they continued to function as a show business couple, 
starring together in such operas as Faust, Don Giovanni, Russalka, 
Life for the Tsar, and others. This fooled Helena’s theater-going 
Aunt Nadya who insisted that 

Mitra “adored his wife,” and would never have carried on with her 
niece. For twenty years H.P.B. seems to have intermittently 
maintained a mostly platonic “ménage a tois” with the Metroviches. 
Agardi’s relationship with Helena was rather one-sided—with him 
being the keener partner. It apparently flamed up circa 1850 to 1854, 
but cooled off thereafter. H.P.B.’s conduct in this affair must have 
been as impossible as her behavior during short-lived marriages to 
Nikifor Blavatsky and Michael Betanelly. 

With Theresa’s blessing, Helena and Mitra sometimes traveled on 
tour without her through Italy, Austro-Hungary, the Balkans, Turkey, 
Egypt, and Russia. Because of his anticlerical and politically radical 
views Metrovich kept getting into scrapes, once narrowly escaping 
the gallows in Austria. In the course of their tempestuous twenty-one 
year relationship, this unlikely couple separated and reunited several 
times. H.P.B. undertook journeys to England, America, India, and 
Tibet without him. 

Although some de Fadeyev family members regarded Agardi 
Metrovich and Helena as romantic adventurers, they disappointed 
twenty year old cousin Sergei Witte, who considered them: “a rather 
sorry sight: he a toothless lion, perennially at the feet of his mistress, 
an aged lady, stout and slovenly.” 


The medium Donald Dunglas Home later charged that Helena 
Blavatsky had a deformed male child out of wedlock by Baron 
Nicholas Meyendorf in August, 1862. According to her own account, 
Madame Blavatsky legally adopted Yuri, the crippled illegitimate 
child of her cousin-in-law Natalia Blavatsky and Baron Meyendorf, 
at the request of relatives. The Baron agreed to pay H.P.B. to act as 
this child’s caretaker. But Helena’s father, Captain Peter von Hahn, 
suspected that the boy was hers. However, she convinced him 
otherwise in 1862 by producing a certificate from doctors Bodkin 
and Pirogoff which declared her childless. H.P.B. dutifully took care 
of the sickly “Yourotita” until 1867, when he died in Kiev, thus 
relieving Meyendorf of further child support payments. As Madame 
put it: “I ... wrote to the child’s father to notify him of this pleasant 
occurrence for him, and returned to Italy ...”% 

After Agardi Metrovich’s death Madame Blavatsky’s attitude 
toward sex hovered somewhere between apathy and distaste. From 
that point on she practiced celibacy, and repeatedly instructed 
disciples that sexual incontinence diminished clairvoyance and 
healing power. Her relationship with Henry S. Olcott was entirely 
platonic. As he explained in Old Diary Leaves: 


“Some base people from time to time, dared to suggest 
that a closer tie bound us together, as they had that poor 
... H.P.B. had been the mistress of various other men, but 
no pure person could hold such an opinion after passing 
any time in her company, and seeing how her every look, 
word, and action proclaimed her sexlessness.”/4 


Madame claimed that she fought with Garibaldi’s guerilla army at 
the Battle of Mentana on November 2, 1867, saying: “(I) went with 
friends to Mentana to help shooting ... Papists and got shot 
myself.” She had a certain affinity with The Carbonari, a 
Rosicrucian-style secret society which campaigned for the 
reunification and independence of Italy. Henry Olcott, Emma 
Hardinge Britten, and journalist Hannah Wolff saw H.P.B’s “war 
wounds.” Olcott wrote: 


“She told me of her having been present as a volunteer ... 
with Garibaldi at the bloody battle of Mentana. In proof 


of her story she showed me where her left arm had been 
broken in two places by a saber-stroke, and made me to 
feel in her right shoulder a musket bullet still imbedded in 
the muscle, and another in her leg. She showed me a scar 
just below the heart where she had been stabbed with a 
stiletto.” +£ 


During that battle, which took place in the Pontine Marshes near 
Rome, enemy forces soundly defeated Garibaldi. In the midst of 
retreat, comrades left H.P.B. for dead in a ditch. So far researchers 
have not discovered any independent corroboration of this story. 
Other accounts placed her in Russia and India during the fall of 
1867. If Madame did not participate in that inglorious military 
engagement, one wonders how she received those wounds. 

H.P.B embarked on a particularly star-crossed visit to Egypt with 
Agardi Metrovich in July, 1871. The couple sailed for Alexandria 
aboard the S.S. Eumo-nia, which carried 400 passengers, plus a 
cargo of gunpowder and fireworks. In a ghastly irony the ship 
exploded on July 4" and sank near the Greek island of Spetsai. Only 
seventeen passengers and crew survived this disaster. According to 
Sergei Witte, Agardi perished. H.P.B. told A. P. Sinnett that the 
explosion occurred on June 21, 1871, and that “Mitra” made it out 
alive. 

Count Witte’s memoirs contained many inaccuracies about 
Helena Blavatsky. He stated that she bore an illegitimate son to an 
Englishman, learned medium-ship from Donald Dunglas Home, 
failed in the ink and artificial flower businesses, and founded the 
Theosophical Society in England. All of those assertions contradict 
known facts, and the accounts of more reliable witnesses such as 
Nadya de Fadyev and Vera Zhelihovsky. 

Count Witte sardonically described his kinswoman’s arrival in 
Egypt. “Mme. Blavatsky entered Cairo in a wet skirt and without a 
penny to her name.” 

Wrong again. The Greek government boarded survivors in Piraeus 
for a few weeks and paid them an indemnity. 

According to Madame’s “DaVinci Code” rendition of Mitra’s 
demise, the hapless baritone died an operatic death. He drank a glass 
of lemonade “at the hotel of a Maltese ... and fell down senseless 


...”18 After being informed of his plight by Countess Lydia Paschkoff, 
she hurried off to Ramleh, a suburb of Alexandria. 


“I ... found him (with) typhoid fever ... I kicked (a 
monk) out, knowing his aversion to priests ... then took 
care of him for ten days .I never left him for I knew he 
was going to die as (Master) Hillarion had said, and so he 
did.” 


Though Madame never furnished the lyrics of his swan song, she 
did disclose that Metrovich expired in Ramleh on 4/19/1872. 

Shortly after reaching Cairo H.P.B. made the acquaintance of her 
future nemesis Emma Cutting, then employed as a governess for the 
child of an Egyptian pasha (who soon fired her.) We have only a 
fragmentary account of her checkered history. It seems that Ms. 
Cutting’s father owned and operated the Hotel d’Ori-ent for years. 
After his death her brother mismanaged the hotel, went bankrupt, 
and committed suicide. Ever since, she had worked menial jobs in a 
struggle to survive. Fortuneteller H.P.B. gave Emma readings about 
her troubled past and future. Ms. Cutting eventually married Alexis 
Coulomb, a Frenchman whose mother, Mrs. Edouard Coulomb, ran 
another small hotel. 

Madame Blavatsky claimed to have learned much from Coptic 
merchant and magus Paulos Metamon. According to A. P. Sinnett, 
Metamon had earned a reputation as Cairo’s leading psychic. 


“ .. Egyptian high officials pretending to laugh at him 
behind his back, dreaded and visited him secretly. Ismail 


Pasha, the Khedive ... consulted him more than once 
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H.P.B.’s Russian spiritualist friend Prince Alexander Gallitzin 
apparently steered her to Metamon, who put her in touch with 
masters Hilarion Smerdis, Serapis Bey, Polydorus Isurenus, Tuitit 
Bey, and others. H.P.B.’s first course of instruction occurred during 
her 1851 travels in the Mideast with Countess Kisselev and Albert 
Rawson. The second round took place in 1871-1872, before her 
journeys to Paris and New York City. No one knew exactly what 
these men taught H.P.B. If the Luxor Lodge was not merely a 


“blind” to divert attention away from Master Morya and Master Koot 
Hoomi, their teachings would have been some combination of 
Egyptology, Sufism, Eastern Masonic doctrine, and improved 
techniques for out-of-body travel. William Emmette Coleman 
claimed that she also met one of Egypt’s “chief snake-charmers, and 
took lessons so as to become expert in handling live serpents without 
danger.”*4 

To preserve ancient Egypt’s arcane lore, Eastern Freemasonry 
rejected the Scottish Rite’s liberalism in 1717. Circa 1850, the 
Hierarchies evidently charged Cairo’s Luxor Lodge with 
responsibility for divulging certain esoteric principals to humanity. 
This secret order considered the naturally clairvoyant Helena 
Blavatsky a particularly apt vehicle for the transmission of sacred 
science to mankind. She stayed in touch with members of its 
“Committee of Seven” until at least 1881. On February 19" of that 
year Henry Olcott wrote in his diary: 


“Hilarion is here (Bombay) en route for Tibet and has 
been looking over, in, and through the situation. (He) 
finds Bombay ... morally awful. His views on India, ... 
the T.S ... Christianity, and other subjects highly 
interesting.” 


By that time H.P.B. worked directly under the Eastern Mahatmas, 
Master Morya, and Master Koot Hoomi Lal Singh. The misfortunes 
that plagued her second trip to Cairo suggest that these “Chiefs” had 
ascertained that she could learn little more from Metamon, Hilarion, 
Serapis, and their colleagues. 

While in Cairo Madame Blavatsky decided to found the Societe 
Spirite to investigate spiritualism along the lines set down by French 
occultist Alan Kardec. However, this organization, which Henry 
Olcott described as “a lamentable fiasco,” did not thrive. 

H.P.B. made the mistake of trying to develop mediumistic powers 
in ordinary people. In The Books of Mediums, Kardec had 
acknowledged that the average person could activate dormant 
intuitional capacities, but urged experimenters to proceed with 
caution. Enthusiastic spiritualists did not always follow this advice. 

One of Madame’s pupils, a proper young English governess, 


began writing automatically one day near an Egyptian tomb. The 
message stated: “Barishnya (‘little miss” in Russian) help, oh help 
me, a miserable sinner! I suffer; drink, drink, give me a drink!”~4 
Then the girl started shivering and begging for liquor. 


“When water was brought, she threw it away, and went 
on shaking ... Wine was offered her—she greedily drank 
it, and began drinking one glass after another until, to the 
horror of all, she fell into convulsions and cried for 
(more) till she fainted and was carried home ... She had 
an illness after this that lasted for several weeks.” 


Madame Blavatsky identified the alcoholic spirit as Pyotr 
Kourtcherov, a drunken footman who had worked for her family. 
Vera Zhelihovsky confirmed by letter that Old Pyotr had recently 
died in Tiflis’s Poor House. 

A. P. Sinnett wrote that some of the French females H.P.B. 
recruited as mediums were “beggarly tramps, when not 
adventuresses in the rear of M. de Lesseps’ army of engineers and 
workmen on the Canal of Suez.”* These former camp followers left 
scores of dissatisfied customers in their wake. Madame complained 
that they stole money, drank like fish, and cheated “most shamefully 
our members ... by bogus manifestations.”*4 Her association with 
declasse women in Cairo spawned rumors that she belonged to the 
demimonde herself. 

President Blavatsky had to take the heat for the transgressions of 
her employees. One day a disguised assassin stabbed her in the chest 
and fled. Another maniac tried to shoot her. 


“T nearly got shot by a madman—a Greek who had been 
present at the only two public séances we held, and got 
possessed, I suppose by some vile spook ... He ... (ran) 
around the bazaars and streets of Cairo with a cocked 
revolver screaming that I had sent him .a host of she- 
demons ... who were attempting to choke him ... He 
rushed into my house with a revolver, and finding me in 
the breakfast room, declared he had come to shoot me, 
but would wait until I had done ... my meal. It was very 
kind of him, for in the meanwhile I forced him to drop his 


pistol and to rush ... once more out of the house ...””8 


Madame Blavatsky confessed that Societe Spirite stirred up “a 
maelstrom of bad magnetism ...” (low passions.) Evil spirits fed 
“upon us, sucked in spongelike our vital powers, and drew us down 
to their own plane of being.” ”® 

H.P.B.’s own psychic gifts remained in tact during this Egyptian 
period. In the aftermath of the Society Spirite imbrolio she laid low 
for weeks in a Cairo bistro with Russian embassy officials and their 
wives. One day an officer showed her a locket containing 
photographs of two ladies. To the amazement of all, she correctly 
told the women’s life stories. 

No teetotaler at this time, H.P.B. daily joined her Russian 
compatriots for drinks. One day she mischievously broke the glass of 
“Mr. N” as he tried to take a sip of wine. Others at the table 
immediately suspected Madame of this prank, but her victim 
sputtered: 


“You do not mean to infer that it is you who broke my 
wine glass ... It (was) simply an accident ... The glass 
(was) very thin; it was perhaps cracked, and I squeezed it 
too strongly.”*2 


He then challenged her to duplicate the feat. She accepted. 
H.P.B’s fellow Russian emigres would recognize her an authentic 
magician if she succeeded. Failure would make her the 
laughingstock of the consulate. Mr. N. explained what happened 
next. 

“T half-filled the tumbler with wine and prepared to drink it. But 
no sooner had (it) touched my lips than I felt it shatter between my 
fingers, and my hand bled, wounded by a broken piece (of glass.) 

Fearing bodily harm over the Societe Spirite disaster, Madame 
Blavatsky left Egypt, and wandered aimlessly to Palestine, Syria, 
Constantinople, then back to Russia. A dazed Helena visited relatives 
in Odessa from July, 1872 to April, 1873. She sunk into despair. 
Mitra was dead. Her attempt to establish an occult society had 
flopped. Although 41 years old, she utterly lacked direction and 
purpose. 

On December 26, 1872 she wrote a lengthy letter to the Russian 


Secret Police, offering her services as a spy. H.P.B. claimed to be 


“well acquainted with the whole of western Europe ... 
(and) all outstanding personalities among the politicians 
of ... different powers ...”* 


She possessed the ability of 


“eliciting from the most secretive and serious people, 
their hopes, plans, and secrets. Being carried away little 
by little they tried to find out from the spirits the future 
and ... secrets of others, but in so doing they unwittingly 
betrayed to me their own ...”™4 


Nothing came of it. No bureaucrat in the Secret Service dared take 
a chance on such a loose cannon. 

April, 1873 H.P.B. left Russia for good. After staying with her 
friend Mme. Popesco in Bucharest, Romania for a few days, she 
moved on to Paris, as guest of cousin Nikolay von Hahn. Despite her 
reverence for Allan Kardec, other French occultists left her cold. 
Eliphas Levi, Josephin Peladin, Gerard Encausse, and their disciples 
practiced ceremonial magic. Blavatsky wanted nothing to do with 

that. Years later she would write that most Western spiritualists 
were “on the highway to sorcery.” Dr. Lydia M. Marquette met 
H.P.B. in Nikolay von Hahn’s apartment on Rue Du Palais and 
found her uncharacteristically subdued. “She passed her time in 
painting and writing, seldom going out of her room ... (and) had few 
acquaintances (besides) M. and Mme. Leymarie.”*° 

In June the Mahatmas summoned H.P.B. to New York for a “new 
cycle of occult research.”? America was to be the cauldron of a new 
Root Race. That young nation’s freedom of thought would foster a 
much-needed synthesis between Eastern and Western philosophy. 

Master Morya realized that materialistic science and dogmatic 
religion hampered mankind’s spiritual improvement. This trend had 
lately hit close to home. Even natives of India were beginning to 
forsake the wisdom of ancient religions for Western science and 
technology. Through their precognitive powers the Masters knew 
that 20° & 21% Century physics would discredit the current 
Newtonian model. Therefore, the time had come to promulgate 


Theosophy, a higher metaphysics which would complement modern 
physical science. 

Madame Blavatsky routinely stretched the limits of ambiguity. 
She said that her twofold mission in America was to “prove the 
phenomena and their reality and—show the fallacy of Spiritualistic 
theories of Spirits.” As A. P. Sinnett expressed it: 


“She would first give free play to an already established 
and accepted teaching and then, when the public would 
see that nothing was coming out of it, she would offer her 
own explanations.”*” 


Ironically, the Masters had previously admonished H.P.B. against 
performing such wonders. Phenomena not only damaged her health, 
but belonged to the world of “Maya,” or illusion. One must not 
attribute reality to the unreal. In spite of their warnings she thought 
that séances, astral chimes, and apports could convert skeptics into 
believers in esotericism. Unexplainable events at least alerted 
doubters to the existence of a spiritual realm. 

The Masters did not like the term “miracle.” As Master Koot 
Hoomi wrote to A. P. Sinnett: 


“The wiseacres say: ‘the age of miracles is past,’ but we 
answer, ‘it never existed!’ (Eventually) ... a genuine, 
practical Brotherhood of Humanity ... will become co- 
workers of nature, ... (working) for the good of mankind 
with and through the higher planetary Spirits ...”4° 


These Eastern Mahatmas regarded Jesus Christ’s wonders and 
healings as natural occurrences performed by an Adept, and 
predicted that ... “superstition will abate ... when (humans) come to 
realize that the old ‘divine’ phenomena were not ‘miracles,’ but 
scientific effects.” One of Theosophy’s long-term aims would be to 
reconcile metaphysics with the advanced science of future 
generations. For the present, “the Old Lady” should not knock 
herself out performing magic tricks for idle curiosity seekers. 

Helena booked passage to New York City. She purchased 
stateroom accommodations, but spent the entire voyage in steerage 
to help a young immigrant woman with two children. According to 


William Quan Judge, 


“... just as she was going aboard the steamer she saw a 
poor woman, accompanied by two little children, who 
was sitting on the pier weeping bitterly. ‘Why are you 
crying?’ she asked. The woman replied that her husband 
had sent to her from America money to enable her and the 
children to join him. She had expended it all in the 
purchase of steerage tickets for herself that turned out to 
be utterly valueless counterfeits ... ‘Come with me,’ said 
Madame Blavatsky, who straightaway went to the agent 
of the steamship company and induced him to exchange 
her first-class ticket for steerage tickets for herself, the 
poor woman, and the children.” 


Commenting on this story, Henry Olcott wrote: 


“Many ‘proper’ and ‘respectable’ people have often 
expressed horror at H.P.B.’s coarse eccentricities, 
including profanity, yet I think that a generous deed like 
this would cause whole pages of recorded solecisms in 
society manners to be washed away from the Book of 
Human Accounts! If any doubt it, let them try the 
steerage of an emigrant ship.” 


H.P.B. landed at New York in July, 1873 with about three dollars 
in her purse. Allowance payments from her father suddenly stopped. 
She subsequently learned that he had died on July 15, 1873. H.P.B. 
found cheap lodgings in a women’s cooperative at 222 Madison St. 
on the Lower East Side. To earn money she designed business cards 
and advertising placards, as well as producing shirts, collars, cravats, 
leather goods, and artificial flowers for a kindly Jewish shopkeeper. 
This stint as an impecunious worker made a deep impression on her. 
Toward the end of her life Madame set up The Working Women’s 
Club at 193 Bow Road in London which provided low cost room and 
board for women of the laboring class. 

By the summer of 1874 Madame Blavatsky secured more private 
quarters at 23 Irving Place. Around this time she became acquainted 
with such eminent New York spiritualists as Andrew Jackson Davis, 


William Quan Judge, and Emma Hardinge Britten. Mr. Judge 
confirmed her mind-reading ability. 


“I found my secret thoughts read, my private affairs 
known to her. Unasked, and certainly without any 
possibility of her having inquired about me, she referred 
to several private and peculiar circumstances in a way 
that showed at once that she had a perfect knowledge of 
my family, my history, ... surroundings, ... and 
idiosyncrasies.”™ 


He saw H.P.B. hold sealed letters to her forehead and read their 
contents to amazed onlookers. She could also make “material objects 
such as cups, books, her tobacco pouch and matches come flying 
through the air into her hand, merely when she gazed intently at 
them.” Ladies at the women’s cooperative were astonished one 
morning to find H.P.B. unable to get out of bed because an 
elementary spirit had sewn her night gown to the mattress cover. 
Miss Elizabeth Holt remembered that “Spirit Guides” occasionally 
provided funds to Madame. 


«... When she needed money, she had only to ask ‘Them’ 
for it, and she would find what she needed in one of the 
drawers of the little cabinet on her table ...”4® 


Madame Blavatsky Begins her Public 
Life 


In March, 1848 twelve year old Margaret Fox and her ten year old 
sister Kate of Hydesville, New York began communicating with the 
ghost of peddler Charles B. Rosma. He rapped out messages in code, 
which provided accurate information about current, past, and future 
events. Radical Quakers Isaac and Amy Post effectively publicized 
the girls’ feats. Kate Fox eventually blossomed into a gifted trance 
medium, “capable of producing not only raps, but spirit lights, direct 
writing, ... the appearance of materialized hands, (and) the 
movement of objects at a distance.”4” British scientist Sir William 
Crookes conducted experiments with Kate in 1874 and concluded 


that the phenomena she generated were authentic. 


“T have tested them in every way I could devise, until 
there has been no escape from the conviction that they 
were true objective occurrences not produced by trickery 
or mechanical means.”“8 


Unfortunately, Margaret and Kate went astray due to a 
combination of wine-drinking and the circus atmosphere surrounding 
them. Both died in their fifties as impoverished and friendless 
alcoholics. 

Though the Fox sisters had been unsatisfactory vehicles for the 
New Age, Indian Masters noticed the sensation that Spiritualism 
caused in America, and decided to use this humble starting point for 
a more substantial movement. Helena Petrovna Blavatsky would be 
their missionary. 

H.P.B. now considered it her vocation to improve spiritualism’s 
tarnished reputation. Vaudeville hucksters charged admission for 
counterfeit “spirit rappings.” Some male and female charlatans had 
bilked bereaved persons by promising to conjure up dead loved ones. 
Hence, mediums had a low approval rating with the populace. 
Upright people preferred science and organized religion to 
spiritualism. 


“'.. The public, who have hitherto been treated only to 
stories and facts about the materialized bust of 
somebody’s grandmother, and the legs and top-boots of 
an imperfectly materialized Washington, or the 
appearance of your baker’s deceased cook, will of course 
always prefer to take the side of science ‘for 
respectability’s sake,’ rather than to befriend us, whom 
they regard as half-wits and idiots.” 


H.P.B. wanted to upgrade the image of spiritualism in America, 
and reveal higher truths from “the other side.” Henry Olcott asserted 
that her two main objectives were to “check materialistic skepticism 
and strengthen the spiritual basis of ... religious yearning.”® In her 
scrapbook H.P.B. wrote: “we have to defend phenomena and prove 
(them) true before we teach them philosophy.”*! She advised Hiram 


Corson that “spiritualism as it is must be stopped in its progress and 
given another direction.” 


“Master sent me to the United States to see what could be 
done to stop necromancy and the unconscious black 
magic exercised by spiritualists.”™ 


As Madame stated to General Francis J. Lippitt: 


“The time is close my dear General, when spiritualism 
must be cleansed of its erroneous interpretations, 
superstitions, and ignorant notions, all of which only 
make skeptics and unbelievers laugh at us, deny 
Spiritualism and stop the progress of the Cause ...”*4 


American materialists had to be persuaded of the incorporeal 
world’s reality. Spiritual advancement could not begin unless false 
doubts were overcome. 


“Let them assure themselves first of all that there are 
beings in an invisible world ... and that there are hidden 
powers in man ... capable of making a God of him on 
earth.” 


With these thoughts in mind, she set out for Chittenden, Vermont, 
home of mediums Will and Horatio Eddy. 
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Henry Steel Olcott, 1875. 


“In the whole course of my experience I never met so 
interesting and, if I may say it without offense, eccentric a 
character.” 

—Colonel Henry Steel Olcott 


After attending several séances at the Eddy’s farm in Vermont, 
Madame Blavatsky declared Will and Horatio Eddy to be true 


mediums. She informed her Russian friend A. N. Aksakoff that 


“in the evening ... from fifteen to twenty spirits appear as 
though in the flesh before the eyes of spectators. I talked 
for five minutes on the platform in Russian with my 
father, my uncle, and other relations, as though they were 
alive. Seven persons of my acquaintance, long dead, of 
different nations, appeared and talked to me, each in his 
own language ...”4 


The Eddy brothers usually manifested American spirits during 
their sittings, such as sailor George Dix, a girl named Mayflower, 
Indian chief Santum, Indian princess Honto, and “The Witch of the 
Mountain.” Mrs. Eaton would pop up and speak in a high, shrill 
voice. Helena Blavatsky upstaged the Eddys by conjuring up images 
of Georgian-Russians such as Wando, Marya, Wasso, Hassan Agha, 
and Safas Ali Bek. Her former servant Michalko Guegidze, still alive 
at the time, entertained those assembled with dancing and a song 
accompanied by zourno (Georgian bagpipes.) 

On October 29, 1874 after reading Henry Olcott’s articles in the Daily 
Graphic, Michael C. Betanelly, a young Russian living in Philadelphia, 
wrote him a letter. 


“Dear Sir: 


Though I have not the pleasure of your personal 
acquaintance, I take the liberty of addressing to you a few 
words... I learn from today’s Sun that at Eddy’s, in 
presence of Madame (Blavatsky,) .a spirit of Michalko 
Guegidze (very familiar name to me) has materialized in 
Georgian dress, has spoken Georgian language, danced 
Lezguikna, and sung Georgian National Air. Being 
myself a native of Georgia, Caucasus, I read (this) news 
with greatest astonishment and surprise, and being not a 
believer in spiritualism, I do not know what to think of 
these manifestations. I address today a letter to Mrs. 
(Blavatsky) asking some questions about the materialized 
Georgian(s) ... if anybody will regard it, as usually, 
trickery and humbug, then I will state to you this. There 


are in the United States no other Georgians but three, of 
whom I am ... one and came to this country three years 
ago. Two others whom I know, came over three years 
ago.. Besides us three, no other man speaks Georgian ... 
in this country ... Hoping you will answer this letter, I 
remain, yours respectfully, 


M. C. Betanelly, 430 Walnut St., Philadelphia, PA”? 


Colonel Olcott wrote back and requested that Mr. Betanelly sign 
an affidavit certifying that he knew Guegidze in life. He replied by 
letter of November 18" agreeing to do so. Olcott and H.P.B. would 
soon have occasion to visit him in Philadelphia. 


Colonel Henry Steel Olcott: Officer and 
Gentleman 


“(Olcott) is an honest man; I am an old Russian savage.” 
—Helena P. Blavatsky 


On the day in September, 1874 that Helena Blavatsky first met 
Henry S. Olcott in Chittenden, Vermont, she coyly pretended not to 
know his identity, saying: “I hesitated before coming here because I 
was afraid of meeting that Colonel Olcott.’”* He then introduced 
himself and promised not to write any unauthorized accounts about 
her in The New York Daily Graphic. Olcott’s reputation as a tough, 
impartial “scientist” had preceded him. Theologians point to the 
conversion of Christian-persecuting Paul in Damascus as an example 
of God’s power. In like manner the Masters recruited one of 
spiritualism’s most rigorous investigators to the Theosophical cause. 

Henry Steel Olcott was a man of ability and integrity. Because of 
his absolute honesty readers may accept statements attributed to him 
at face value. Born into a respectable Presbyterian family in Orange, 
New Jersey on August 2, 1832, he attended private schools before 
going to City College ofNew York and Columbia College in his late 
teens. The oldest of six children, he had to drop out of school when 


his father’s business failed. In 1851 Henry traveled to Elyria, Ohio 
and worked on his maternal uncles’ homesteads. Uncles Isaac, 
George, and Edgar Steel all had a fascination for spiritualism. In 
Ohio Henry studied mesmerism and attended his first séance. 

The knowledge he gained on his uncles’ farms" later enabled him 
to set up experimental agricultural plots in Newark, NJ and Mt. 
Vernon, NY. Because of 

the likelihood of strife with the South, the U.S. government 
wanted alternative sources of sugar. Henry successfully grew 
Chinese sorghum and African imphee in upstate New York. He 
wrote several scientific papers, which were collected into a book, 
Sorgho and Imphee, The Chinese and African Sugar Canes (1857.) 
Yale University invited Olcott to deliver a lecture series. The New 
York Tribune engaged him to write regular articles on agriculture. 

Henry covered other stories as well. When local authorities 
prohibited the northern press from attending John Brown’s hanging 
at Harpers Ferry, Virginia in December, 1859, he crept onto the 
scene aS an anonymous bystander, then wired a dispatch to the 
Tribune. 

After the Civil War broke out in 1861, Olcott joined the Union 
Army. He first served as a signals officer, then as aide to General 
Ambrose Burnside in Virginia and North Carolina. He fought in 
battles at Roanoke Island, New Bern, Fort Macon, Rappahanock, and 
other places. In 1863, while Olcott recovered from dysentery in a 
Washington D.C. military hospital, the War Department ordered him 
to investigate abuses at New York’s Mustering and Disbursing 
Office and Navy Yard. His inquiry unconvered widespread 
corruption on the part of both government officials and defense 
contractors. War Secretary Edwin M. Stanton declared in a letter of 
commendation that Olcott’s findings and corrective actions had been 
“as important to the government as winning a battle.””4 

Stricken by President Abraham Lincoln’s assassination, Colonel 
Olcott cabled Stanton: 


“If Lt. Col. Morgan or I or any of my employees can 
serve you and the country in any way, no matter what, or 
anywhere, we are ready.’”” 


The Secretary of War wired back: 


“I desire your services. Come to Washington at once, and 
bring your force of detectives with you. Answer. Edwin 
M. Stanton.”® 


Olcott and his men quickly discovered the complicity of Lewis 
Powell, David Herold, George Atzerodt, and John Surratt. They 
participated in the raid on Mary Suratt’s Washington, D.C. boarding 
house, where John Wilkes Booth lived right up to the night of 
Lincoln’s murder, and raided Mrs. Surratt’s store and farmhouse in 
Clinton, Maryland. Colonel Olcott interrogated Mary Surratt, tav- 
emkeeper John Lloyd, and others. He did not believe Mary Surratt to 
have been an active participant in the conspiracy, and regretted that 
the court ruled to hang her. Congress appointed Olcott to the three 
man commission which wrote the Federal Commission’s report. 

After his discharge from the army Henry S. Olcott returned to 
New York, studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1868. He 
built up a lucrative practice, specializing in taxes, custom duties, 
tariffs, municipal law, and insurance cases. In the early 1870’s New 
York State hired him to codify its insurance statutes. His clients 
included the U.S. Treasury, City of New York, Panama Railway, 
New York Stock Exchange, Continental Insurance Company, and the 
United Steel Manufacturers of Sheffield, England. 

In New Rochelle, New York on April 26,1860 Olcott had married 
Mary Epplee Morgan, the daughter of Episcopal minister Richard 
Morgan. The couple had two sons, Richard Morgan Olcott and 
William Topping Olcott, as well as a daughter named Bessie who 
died in 1870 at the age of two. Through the fault of both parties, their 
marriage disintegrated by 1872. Strictly orthodox, Mary clung to 
narrow-minded beliefs and could not abide her husband’s radical 
theology. William Q. Judge asserted that even the Morgan family 
blamed her for the break-up. 

However, Colonel Olcott admitted to picking up bad habits in the 
army. H.P.B. informed Nadya de Fadeyev in 1877 that “Olcott ... 
did not believe in God or Devil three years ago; he was a reveler, 
drank in clubs, kept mistresses ..... A few years later Henry 
described himself to A. O. Hume as 


“a worldly man ... of clubs, drinking parties, mistresses 
absorbed in all sorts of ... public and private 
undertakings and speculations.”® 


As late as 1880, Olcott struggled with his lower self. Periodically 
he reported in his diary “an outbreak of my old earthly nature.” 
Moral perfection seemed an elusive, perhaps unattainable, goal. In 
Old Diary Leaves he wrote: 


“No one knows until he really tries it, how awful a task it 
is to subdue all his evil passions and animal instincts, and 
develop his higher nature.” 


In 1870 Olcott spent long hours at the office and Lotos Club. 
Mary’s increasingly fault-finding nature alienated him. Besides 
working forty-eight hours a week, he churned out newspaper articles 
on weekends. Although an affectionate father, Henry increasingly 
absented himself from home. 

Mary frowned upon his advocacy of disreputable notions, such as 
spiritualism and cremation. While arguing for legalization of the 
latter, he once insisted that incinerating corpses reduced vampirism. 
Considering him insensitive, distant, unfaithful, and slightly mad, 
Mary sued for divorce. The court issued a divorce decree on 
December 28, 1874. After obtaining a generous settlement, Mary 
married a shiftless and insolvent Southerner named Cannon. Henry 
quipped that Mr. Cannon’s finances “were shot.” Despite receiving 
substantial alimony from Olcott, Mary regularly wrote him letters 
condemning his “immoral” lifestyle. Madame Blavatsky nicknamed 
her “Kali” after the Hindu goddess of destruction. 

Henry Olcott first became interested in spiritualism while working 
in Ohio. His uncles frequently brought him to local mediums, who 
performed amazing feats. But the lad pushed these matters into the 
back of his head for years. In Old Diary Leaves he explained how a 
magazine account of the Eddy manifestations rekindled his interest 
in spiritualism. 


“One day in the month of July, 1874 I was sitting in my 
law office (at 7 Beek-man St.) thinking over a heavy case 
in which I had been retained by the Corporation of the 


City of New York (for the installation of water meters,) 
when it occurred to me that for years I had paid no 
attention to the spiritualist movement. I went around the 
comer to a dealer and brought a copy of The Banner of 
Light. In it I read an account of certain incredible 
phenomena, viz. the solidification of phantom forms, 
which were said to be occurring at a farmhouse in ... 
Chittenden, Vermont ... I saw at once that, if it were true 
that visitors could see, even touch and converse with 
deceased relatives who had found the means to 
reconstruct their bodies and clothing so as to be 
temporarily solid, visible, and tangible, this was the most 
important fact in modern physical science. I decided to go 
and see for myself ...”4 


Olcott queried an editor for The New York Daily Graphic, who 
agreed to pay him for a series of articles on the Eddy 
materializations. In this assignment he could utilize his legal, 
journalistic, and forensic attainments to explore a subject which 
fascinated him. 

After attending scores of séances at the Eddy farmstead between 
July and October, 1874, Olcott concluded that the spirit 
manifestations were real. William and Horatio Eddy could not have 
faked them. George Dix told ribald stories, played the fife, and sang 
a tolerable rendition of “Storm at Sea.” A young girl named 
Mayflower impressed the audience with harmonica and accordion 
concerts. On their own the Eddy brothers could only manage 
“discordant fiddle-scraping and nasal singing.” The Indian 
princesses Honto, Daybreak, and Bright Star all wore elaborate 
garments, as did Mayflower, Russian dancers, and other sprites. Will 
and Horatio Eddy had not the time, space, nor resources to caper 
around in these costumes. Several materialized spirits conversed in 
foreign languages, yet the semi-literate mediums only spoke 
fractured English with heavy New England accent. 

Olcott devised ingenious controls. He surrounded the Eddys’ 
cabinet with mosquito netting sealed by wax to prevent any 
confederate from entering through a false side. Henry chalked 
yardsticks along the Eddy’s cabinet which enabled him to determine 


Indian chief Santum’s height at 6’ 3” and Princess Honto’s height as 
5’ 3”... He obtained a Howes Standard platform scale and somehow 
weighed Honto at 88 pounds, much less than one would expect from 
a medium-sized female in her early twenties. When the Colonel 
asked Honto to lose weight, she actually did so, reducing to 58 
pounds within seconds. 

Reporters dubbed Will and Horatio Eddy’s séance room “the 
ghost shop.” One memorable evening there the brothers raised a 
bloodied, white-robed spirit, who identified herself as Sarah Walker 
Griswold. She dramatically named her killers—son-in-law Charles 
Potter and a local thug named John Ward. When confronted by 
police, the pair confessed to her murder. 

The marvels produced by the Eddys were inexplicable. 


“We have the writing of certain names that the medium 
had no means of knowing; the exhibition of detached 
hands of various sizes and colors ... We have the 
simultaneous playing of musical compositions by such a 
number of instruments that one or even two men could 
not have done it; we have the playing of Georgian and 
Circassian and Italian music by invisible performers, in 
response to requests made in languages that neither the 
medium nor any other person in the room, except the 
asker understood ...”+2 


Years later Madame Blavatsky explained that the “plastic body 
double” of the medium extends out of his physical body and takes on 
the appearances of the thoughts projected by those sitting in the 
séance circle. A psychic such as herself could make phenomena 
manifest even more vividly. Mayflower and Wando were not spirits 
of the departed, but animate thought forms directed upon the 
medium’s astral body by audience members. 

In Helena Blavatsky’s view most of the dead soon passed to 
another plane, beyond the reach of any medium. Moral individuals 
could only be contacted very shortly after death. Unsavory “shells” 
and earth-bound spirits hung around longer—but such “spooks” were 
best avoided. 


The Shaker Perspective 


Shaker elders Frederick Evans and John Greaves attended three of 
the Eddy séances. One of Olcott’s colleagues interviewed Evans, 
who happened to be a former school mate of author Robert Dale 
Owen, another eminent spiritualist. Evans stated that “all Shakers are 
mediums.” He then gave an account of Indian spirits which visited 
Shaker settlements during the 1860’s. 


“A few minutes after permission was given, everybody in 
the house would be obsessed. You would hear men and 
women talking as if they were Indians. No theatricals that 
you ever saw on earth were equal to it.” 


The reporter asked if the community ever informed the outside 
world of these occurrences. Evans answered: 


“Nay, indeed. What took place among us was so 
wonderful that it seemed incredible. And if we had 
published it to the world, we should all have been sent to 
Bedlam.”1® 


Evans thought that deceased Indians went to a lower spirit world 
not far removed from earth. So many Indians descended back upon 
the world because they were primitive souls, aggrieved by a sense of 
injustice. Their ancestral lands had been taken from them. The 
Shakers comforted these restless brothers and facilitated their 
passage into the afterlife. 

Evans and Greaves both agreed that the Eddy manifestations were 
authentic. They believed that spiritual “planners” controlled them, 
but mediums and members of the audience also exerted influence. A 
varying degree of fakery accompanied most materializations. To The 
Daily Graphic reporter Evans stated: 


“I think they were perfectly genuine materializations. 
Even if we had detected actual fraud on the part of the 
Eddys, I should still be convinced that the 
materializations were genuine. It is not at all uncommon 
for the best mediums to practice fraud ...”“ 


Much American spiritualism smacked of necromancy and simony 
because morally weak individuals “used (mediumship) for selfish 
ends ... mixed with fraud and pretense, like doctor-craft.”8 Evans 
regarded 19" Century medicine, “with its abominable ... shams and 
poisonous drugs,” worse than spiritualism. 

Madame Blavatsky noticed that most mediums were debilitated in 
some way. They could see and raise spirits because their mental 
firewalls had been corroded by injury or disease. Two of the 
principal side effects of mediumship were neurasthenia and a 
propensity to trickery. Not even Madame Blavatsky herself could 
transcend these conditions. The gift for spirit-channeling seemed to 
produce a corresponding “blind spot” to fraud. 

Frederick Evans confirmed that Shakers tried spirits as outlined in 
1* John 4:1-2: “do not believe every spirit, but test the spirits 
whether they are of God ... Every spirit that confesses ... Jesus 
Christ ... is of God.” After determining that the phantasms were 
neither demonic nor illusory, the Shakers proceeded to the judgment 
phase and purged “everything wrong in the character of individuals, 
and established social relations between those in and out of the 
flesh.” 


“During the whole of this phase we were forming a 
relation with higher spirits, and they were instructing and 
criticizing us ... We attached an infallibility to the 
manifestations, similar to the infallibility which the 
Christian world attached to the scriptures ...”24 


While exercising “judgment,” Shaker mediums received gifts of 
healing, discernment, and prophecy, which furthered the 
establishment of a “new heaven” on earth. 

During the final missionary stage Shakers communicated the 
newly-acquired spiritual truths not only to fellow humans, but lower 
spirits. 


“When the ... revelations had been received from the 
highest spirits, then we preached the truth to the lower 
spirits. We were missionaries to the other world. Religion 
was ministered to us by the higher circle of spirits, and 
we ministered to those who were below us. Then it was 


that the work of judgment took effect among those spirits, 
and they would confess their faults and the sins of their 
lives, just as though they were in this life. I have heard 
many spirits confess their sins.” 


Elder Evans found that lower spirits more readily repented when 
their earthly families were converted. He praised the much-maligned 
Mormons for being the only Christian sect to recognize this truth. 


H.P.B Enters the Fray 


Not all visitors to Eddys’ homestead endorsed manifestations. A 
reaction set in with the publication of a Daily Graphic article by Dr. 
George Miller Beard on October 30, 1874. Beard attended two or 
three circles at the Eddy farm that month. A staunch unbeliever, he 
scorned the phenomena. In his estimate those gulled by the antics of 
two farmer-magicians were “credulous fools.” Mediums babbling in 
foreign tongues did not impress him since only “a very low order of 
genius is required to obtain command of a few words in different 
languages.” He bragged that he could duplicate the Eddys’ stunts 
with “three dollars worth of second hand drapery.”“4 After supplying 
little more than his own subjective impressions, Beard pontificated: 
“T have proved that the life of the Eddys is one long lie, the details 
need no further discussion.”” He felt confident in his skepticism 
because it accorded so well with views propounded by church and 
science. 

Madame Blavatsky took up cudgels on behalf of spiritualism. On 
November 10" she penned a letter to the Daily Graphic accusing 
Beard of going to Chittenden “with deceit in his heart.” Instead of 
observing events objectively, he came with the scaled eyes of 
prejudice. His pompous articles took “everyone for a knave (or) a 
fool.” In the end, this self-proclaimed “authority” had adduced 
nothing but unverified opinions. “Where are his boasted proofs?”“® 
H.P.B. asked. 

How could two unsophisticated Vermont yokels hide “a whole 
bundle of clothes, women’s robes, hats, caps, head gears, and entire 
suits of evening dress, white waistcoats, and neckties?” Beard’s 
theory that farm boy Will Eddy had performed incredible acts of 


legerdemain made less sense than the appearance of spirits. 


“When Dr. Beard says that all spirits are personated by 
W. Eddy, he advances ... a greater conundrum for 
solution than the apparition of spirits.”° 


Madame Blavatsky then related a marvelous experience. At the 
Eddys’ farm house spirits George Dix and Mayflower presented her 
with a medal won by her father during the Russo-Turkish War of 
1828. She posed questions to Dr. Beard. 


“How could the Eddys know that my father was buried at 
Stavropol, that he was ever presented with such a medal, 
or that he had been ... in active service at the time of the 
war of 1828?” 24 


Events now drew her southward. Fellow Russian Michael 
Betanelly went to New York for a visit, and invited her to 
Philadelphia. Then the Holmes imbroglio blew up in that city. A 
cabal of doubters in league with The Philadelphia Inquirer now 
derided spiritualism and persecuted two mediums. At the end of 
November, 1874 Madame Blavatsky packed her bags and traveled 
by train to Philadelphia. 
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ANNIE MORGAN, 
Usually known as “KATIE KING." 


A Mutriahend Spind Form. 


An illustration from Dr. Henry T. Child's 
The Narratives of the Spirits of John & Katie King, 
published 1874. 


“For my part, since I came to Philadelphia, I have seen 
little but slush and dirt.” 
—Helena Petrovna Blavatsky 


Were it not for the prominence of Robert Dale Owen (1801-1877,) 
The Philadelphia Inquirer would not have had such a field day with 


the Holmes debacle. Born in Scotland, Owen was educated by tutors 
before attending Fellenberg College in Switzerland for four years. 
His father, Robert Owen (1771-1858,) owned a textile mill Lanark, 
Scotland. A self-made man with strong social conscience Owen 
senior made his factory and the surrounding area into “New Lanark,” 
a model community based on the progressive ideals of fair wages, 
profit-sharing, affordable housing, and participation of workers in 
management decisions. Between 1822 and 1824 Robert Dale Owen 
taught in New Lanark’s elementary school in addition to helping his 
father supervise the mill. When Robert senior decided to establish a 
utopia in America, his son accompanied him there. 

The social experiment at New Harmony, Indiana failed by 1828 
due to a combination of insufficient revenue and disharmony among 
the collection of unsteady volunteers recruited for this mission. 
Robert Owen lost 80% of his fortune on this ill-fated venture. 
Nevertheless, R. D. Owen decided to remain in the U.S. and become 
an American citizen. He founded a newspaper, The New Harmony 
Gazette, which assumed radically liberal stances on such issues as 
abolition and public education. Owen also contributed to Frances 
Wright’s Free Enquirer, a publication advocating women’s suffrage 
and trade unions. In 1830 he wrote Moral Physiology, a 
revolutionary book on birth control. After advancing Malth-usian 
arguments for lowering human population, he ventured into the 
forbidden territory of contraception, favoring male withdrawal to the 
crude fabric and sponge contraceptives of his day. 

Robert Dale Owen successfully ran for the Indiana legislature in 
1836. Voters elected him to two terms in the U.S. House of 
Representatives (1843-1847,) where he met Illinois congressman 
Abraham Lincoln. They collaborated on a measure to make the 
District of Columbia a free rather than slave “state.” While in the 
House, Owen introduced a bill authorizing The Smithsonian 
Institution. President Franklin Pierce appointed him ambassador to 
the Court of Naples in 1853, where he served until 1859. An 
outspoken abolitionist, Owen deserves credit for helping to frame the 
Emancipation Proclamation and persuading his friend Abraham 
Lincoln to sign it. 

Owen admitted to having a “receptive rather than skeptical 


mind.”+ When his shrewd father got interested in spiritualism, Robert 
Jr. followed suit. While abroad he befriended medium Donald 
Dunglas Home and his Russian wife. Owen probably met Madame 
Blavatsky in Naples. Though H.P.B. and Home later became mortal 
enemies, she associated often with him and his spouse in the 1860’s 
while traveling through Italy with Agardi Metrovich. At any rate, D. 
D. Home’s circle further piqued Owen’s interest in spiritualism. His 
séances were regularly held in the home of Russia’s minister to Italy. 
Robert Dale Owen estimated that he and his wife Mary Jane attended 
over two hundred sittings there. 

After his diplomatic service, Owen settled in New York and wrote 
books on a variety of topics. The publication of Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World in 1859 established him as a 
“pneumatologist,” or authority on spiritualism. In that work he 
wrote: 


“Human life once granted perishes never more ... and ... 
new life succeeds the old without interval, in a heaven 
where there are many duties, avocations, and enjoyments 
higher and nobler in scope than the earthly ones left 
behind, and from where guardian care can be exercised 
toward those on earth.” 


Robert Dale Owen conferred with Dr. Henry T. Child at various 
spiritualist congresses in the 1860’s. They became friends and 
corresponded frequently. Owen penned an appreciative afterword for 
Dr. Child’s Narratives of the Spirits of John and Katie King. The two 
men shared convictions about universal salvation, continuing 
revelation, the authenticity of miracles, and need to reconcile 
spiritualism with science. Dr. Child agreed with the principles Owen 
set forth in “Some Results from my Spiritual Studies.” 

“... Primitive Christianity and modern spiritualism rest, for 
evidence, on the same basis ... The next life ... opens up to us a 
world (to use Swedenborg’s phrase) of uses; a world with 
occupations and duties ... Our moral, social, and intellectual 
qualities pass with us to the next world .So also the evil ... that dark 
vestment of sin (which) decides (one’s) degraded rank ...”* 

Dogmas such as original sin, predestination, the devil, and closed 


scriptural canon “were never taught by Christ, ... they are untrue in 
fact, and grievously demoralizing in tendency.”4 

In April, 1874 husband and wife mediums Nelson and Jennie 
Holmes returned to Philadelphia after touring England. Although 
there were rumors that the Holmeses had passed bad checks in 
Europe, they seemed to be gifted mediums. Dr. Henry Child 
witnessed astounding phenomena during their séances. 

He wrote to Robert Dale Owen on May 29, 1874, stating that the 
spirit Katie King had specifically requested his presence in 
Philadelphia. 

Owen described this as “a startling summons surely,” and asked: 
“was such an invitation ever before extended by a denizen of the 
next world to a mortal in this?” He arrived in Philadelphia on June 
5). 


“Forty memorable sittings followed ... June 7 Katie 
allowed Dr. Child to feel her pulse ... A lady offered her 
a gold ring. June 9. I gave her a long chain ... June 15 A 
(disembodied) hand approached ... and wrote ... verses 
from the Greek Testament ... (Somehow Owen and Child 
determined that this hand belonged to the late Bible 
scholar Rev. Frederick W. Robertson.) June 20. Katie 
appeared ... I... gave her a mother of pearl cross, with 
white silk braid attached, together with a small note ... 
June 21 Dr. Child, desiring to please all, proposed that 
every person in the circle ... go up ... touch Katie’s hand 
and speak to her. July 3 Dr. (Seth) Pancoast and Mrs. 
(Emma) Britten, under whose eyes the cutting (off of a 
piece of Katie’s garment) was done, unite in declaring 
that the hole left in the robe ... disappeared ... July 16 
Producing the ... cross I had given her, she said: Father 
Owen, I shall keep this cross for-ever.’® 


Robert D. Owen claimed to have touched the spirits and 
conversed with them “in the light, without anyone in the cabinet, 
both mediums sitting beside me.”’ He saw spirits levitate, “that is, 
floating in the air ... on six different occasions ...“2 As a result of 
these experiences Owen resolved to write another book on 


spiritualism under the title, Phenomenal Proofs of a Better Life to 
Come. 

Katie King seemed the soul of feminine grace. The infatuated 
Owen admired the “Grecian regularity of her features” and facial 
expression which showed “earnestness with a touch of weariness.” 


“I particularly noticed ... the ease and harmony of her 
motions. In Naples during five years I frequented a circle 
famed for courtly demeanor, but never, in the best-bred 
lady of rank accosting her visitors, have I seen Katie 
outrivaled. Anything more refined than the gentle sway of 
the body and turn of the head, and gesture of arm and 
hand, as she passed round, saying something pleasant or 
playful to each ...”? 


In The Spiritualist Newspaper and Galaxy Magazine Robert Dale 
Owen publicly attested to the psychic ability of Philadelphia 
mediums Nelson and Jennie Holmes. 


“I stake whatever reputation I may have acquired after 
eighteen years study ... upon the genuine character of the 
phenomena.” + 


Katie King had told Dr. Child that she intended to bring a higher 
truths to humanity. Her vivid materializations had already convinced 
scores of doubters. Now Owen planned to write his magnum opus on 
spiritualism. With Katie’s assistance he would divulge the secrets of 
the afterlife to perplexed humanity. 


Scandal Erupts 


Robert Dale Owen’s article in Galaxy Magazine especially intrigued 
Madame Blavatsky because it revealed that the Holmeses had 
repeatedly materialized the spirits of John King and his daughter 
Katie King. Blavatsky herself had long been in touch with these two 
discarnate beings. In late November, 1874 she traveled to 
Philadelphia and got a room in Mrs. S. H. Martin’s hotel at 1105-11 
Girard Avenue, where Michael Betanelly lived. He occupied a room 
in 1105 Girard, she at 1111. After meeting the Holmeses, H.P.B. 


attended séances on December 2™ and 3™—one at 1111 Girard, the 
second at the Holmeses’ residence, 50 N. 9" St. 

In her opinion, Nelson and Jennie Holmes were genuine mediums, 
albeit with deceitful proclivities. As H.P.B. wrote General Francis 
Lippitt: 


“Did I discover any fraud in the materialization of the 
Holmes? ... Fraud is in their nature. They are mediums, 
no mistake about it, but neither will ever offer you a 
genuine materialization ... unless they are in a ... deep 
trance...” 


Nevertheless, as a fellow channeler, she felt protective toward 
Jennie Holmes, and sought to defend her. 

In prior investigations Henry Olcott had noticed that even gifted 
mediums occasionally resorted to trickery. 


“'.. Professional mediums, whose food and lodging 
depend upon their constant ability to produce psychical 
phenomena when patrons come to see the same, are 
greatly tempted in emergencies to supplement real ones 
with fraudulent imitations.” 


The building on left is 50 Korta 3th St., PAiiadelphie, 
which Eliza white sublet to Nelson and Jennie Holres from 

C. April, 1874 to Merch, 1875, Madane Blavatsky attended 
seances at thts location in Decerber, 187% and January, 1875. 
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The Philadelphia Inquirer's diagran of 59 H. 9th Street's 
second floor. This map looks forward fron the back of 
the building. (Pniladelphis Inquirer, Canuary 9, 1875.) 


Colonel Olcott tried to eliminate any possibility of deception by 
putting Jennie into a canvas bag secured by wax seals. During the 
séances Madame Blavatsky intensified and prolonged the spirit 
manifestations. These vivid materializations not only frightened Mrs. 
Holmes, but temporarily plunged her into a “death-like trance.” 
Olcott observed that “Mrs. Holmes’ eyes were tightly closed, her 
face was deathly cold, and her forehead covered with a clammy 
dew.” 


“We found Mrs. Holmes in her bag, with its unbroken 
seals, and in so deep a catalepsy as to alarm Dr. Fellger at 
first. It was some minutes before she had either 
respiration or pulse.”4 


It apparently never crossed Colonel Olcott’s mind that he might 
have nearly suffocated Jennie by placing her in a duffel bag for half 
an hour. His later experiments with Mrs. Youngs and Mary Baker 
Thayer confirmed that mediums often experienced a drop in body 
temperature during trances. 

On December 18, 1874 the Holmes Scandal hit the pages of The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, which characterized their act as “a most bare- 
faced humbug.” An evangelical Christian businessman named 
William O. Leslie (American Hotel, 517 Chestnut St.) offered the 
Holmeses’ housekeeper Eliza White “pecuniary assistance”!® to state 
that she had impersonated “she-spirit” Katie King at séances. With 
prompting from The Inquirer staff Mrs. White wrote an 
autobiography which the paper published in two installments on 
January 9" and 11". She signed an affidavit testifying to the truth of 
this document before Inquirer executives and Judge William B. 
Hanna on January 8". In her account Eliza portrayed herself as a 
destitute widow, born 1/1/1851 in Lee, Massachusetts, who now had 
to care for her mother and eight year old son. She met Nelson and 
Jennie Holmes in March, 1874 and earned money as a 
“housekeeper.” Eliza sublet the building at 50 N. 9" St. to the 
Holmeses, and kept it in tidy condition. This was a three story brick 
structure, occupied as a musical instruments store at ground level, 
psychics’ studio and apartment on 2™ floor, and third story 


apartment occupied by Eliza, her son, and mother. According to her 
story, the Holmeses promised to pay her a goodly sum to play the 
role of Katie King’s ghost. Impoverished Eliza accepted, since 
“necessity knows no law.” At the time she felt such chicanery 
could really do no serious harm. 

The séances began in April, 1874. According to Eliza White, 
Nelson Holmes put a cabinet with sham panel next to a door on the 
2™4 floor. This seven foot wide, eight feet tall, three-cornered black 
walnut “cupboard” had a door in front to admit medium Jennie 
Holmes, two 12 inch by 18 inch apertures six feet from the floor, and 
a false side, which abutted a door to the next room. The writer of the 
Inquirer articles observed that “Mrs. Holmes ... seems to run the 
whole machine—the male Holmes being Lieutenant Governor.” 
Nevertheless, they characterized Nelson as a “ventriloquist” who 
“moved about noiselessly as a cat .in slippers,” while doing vocal 
impressions of “piratical spirit” John King and poking rubber hands 
and masks through cabinet openings. Eliza, after donning “gauzy 
fabrics and other trappings,”“° and applying white Magnolia Balm to 
her arms, entered the cabinet from its rear door and entertained 
audiences as Katie King. A confederate of The Inquirer reporter 
sneaked close to Katie one evening and caught a whiff of halitosis, 


“which produced rather an unfavorable impression, but 
still, he reflected that a lady who had been dead two 
hundred years ought to have a baddish breath ...”24 


The sittings followed a certain formula. Twenty to thirty people 
generally attended, arrayed in two semi-circular rows. At Katie’s 
request, “reliable friends” sat in the first rank as “a bodyguard,” 
curiosity-seeking newcomers behind them. Inquirer writers 
considered this a rigged arrangement. However, Shaker elder 
Frederick W. Evans realized that sympathetic audiences facilitated 
séances, while doubting Thomases and scientific “positivists” could 
ruin a session. 


“(A) positive, powerful aura would have an adverse effect 
on the phenomena, weaken them and perhaps inhibit 
them.”24 


Seances had a dream-like quality. Everything went to hell if 
medium and audience lost faith. 

Helena Blavatsky’s sister Vera Zhelihovsky noticed that “the most 
successful phenomena took place during those hours when we were 
alone, when no one cared to make experiments or sought useless 
tests.” Hostile observors could render highly sensitive mediums 
powerless. In this respect psychics were little different from other 
stage artists. Unfriendly crowds had rattled actors, singers, and 
acrobats since the dawn of civilization. 

To encourage apparitions, the lights were always turned down or 
completely off. The suspicious Inquirer journalist asked: “why is 
darkness always required?”*4 Mediums conducted séances in the 
dark simply because the pale, ectoplasmic forms they conjured 
would not be clearly visible to sitters in broad daylight. 

At the suggestion of her new patrons, Eliza White dressed up in 
white gown with veils on December 5" and gave a mock séance for 
local skeptics. The newspaper praised W. O. Leslie for exposing 
Nelson and Jennie Holmes as “designing sharpers,” and rescuing 
fallen angel Eliza from perdition. Katie’s ghost-written 
autobiography portrayed “The Inquisitive Gentleman” as a 
melodrama hero. 


“About two or three days after the mediums had gone 
away a gentleman, who had been a frequent visitor at the 
séances, called at the house, and, in a very mild, modest 
manner, (stated his wish) ... to examine the cabinet ... 
(and) room above it, if the ladies would permit.” 


The next scene featured a confrontation between soap opera 
protagonist Leslie and abashed Eliza. 


“Miss Katie,’ I do not wish to appear rude, or to say an 
improper word to you, but I am perfectly satisfied in my 
own mind that you are the lady who has been personating 
Katie King.”.... Now I do wish to say to you, in all 
kindness, that I have no disposition to do you any harm, 
and that if you candidly acknowledge to me that you have 
been playing ghost so long, you shall be protected from 
all injury.”“° 


To stir up readers further, The Inquirer published a threatening 
anonymous letter to Eliza White. A reporter showed it to Dr. Henry 
Child, who confirmed that the handwriting matched Nelson 
Holmes’s penmanship. The letter, received by Eliza White on or 
about 12/16/1874, read as follows: 


“Before going further in this business you had better 
consider well the consequences. You are in the hands of 
very bad advisors—pretending friends who expect to use 
you to their own pecuniary advantage. Just the moment 
you fail to make the experiment pay ... they will desert 
you ... When once the press take up this matter, they will 
make public your past life—certain matters that happened 
during the war ... (or) in Connecticut, all of which are 
fully known and in the hands of those who will make 
terrible use of them ... You possessed that which would 
have been a source of income to you so long as you lived. 
Why tell such trash ... to people who would see you 
perish in the streets or rot in the hospitals before 
extending the necessary aid to succor you? ... Both 
parties will shun you, look upon you as a false, unreliable 
person ... See to it that you don’t destroy yourself. Those 
whom you intend to crush will scarcely feel the blow ... 
See R.D.O. (Robert Dale Owen) and for God’s mercy tell 
him you lied, or anything to set him right. Don’t let his 
death be laid at your door. Tell him you found those Katie 
King presents and only kept them for mischief, or 
anything to convince the old man that his past life has not 
been a delusion ... Think of his record and his word and 
above all his mental anguish ... As for those you wish to 
... injure, they will stay here and fight it down ... The 
abyss is yawning and the seething waters are raging 
madly to ... engulf you forever if you proceed. From one 
who never wronged you by word or deed, ... but whom 
you scomed ... one who would even now take you by the 
hand and save you from the terrible curse that is on you 
and being fulfilled.” 


Robert Dale Owen repudiated the Holmeses in a letter dated 
12/6/1874 to Luther Colby’s Banner of Light, which also appeared in 
the 12/15/1874 edition of The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“I deem it my duty to say that in following up to ... 
observations on materializations which I made ... last 
June and July, I come upon unsatisfactory results. 
Various suspicious circumstances have presented 
themselves within the last few weeks, including what I ... 
judge to be a direct attempt to deceive. These do not ... 
afford proof that all preceding manifestations from the 
Same source are untrustworthy, seeing that there are many 
examples in which mediums, when their own powers fail, 
supplement the genuine with the spurious, but under the 
old ex pede Herculeam rule, they do throw doubt over the 
whole ... If, therefore, I live to write again on 
spiritualism, I propose to exclude from its pages all 
record of the observations in question ...”#8 


Dr. Henry Teas Child, President of the PA State Society of 
Spiritualists since 1867, also disavowed the Holmeses, even though 
he had been their chief promoter during the prior eight months. 


“T give notice that I will no longer receive applications 
connected with the séances of Mr. and Mrs. Holmes, now 
in Philadelphia, the manifestations being 
unsatisfactory.” 


In the February 27" edition of the Religio-Philosophical Journal 
Dr. Child stated: “the stories of my acquaintance with Mrs. White are 
all fabrications.”“° With regard to his financial relationship with 
Nelson and Jennie Holmes he asserted: 


“T shall not notice the various reports put forth about my 
pecuniary relations farther than to say there is a balance 
due to me for money loaned to the Holmeses.”4 


Conceding the truth of that statement, The Inquirer writer 
condescendingly referred to Owen and Child as “honest, truthful 
men ... but liable to be deceived,”** and rubbed this in by quoting a 


student of magic tricks who dismissed Nelson and Jennie Holmes as 
“mere bunglers in the art of legerde-main.”™* Child attempted to 
withdraw his book on the Katie King manifestations. Owen had 
undoubtedly been the “old gentleman” mentioned in the January 14" 
Inquirer “... who wept for disappointment.”“4 In her 2/9/1875 letter 
to Professor Hiram Corson, Madame Blavatsky wrote: 


“Poor, old Robert D. Owen will not recover from the 
shock he’s experienced by the same hand that led him 
into the belief of the pure ‘spirit.’ He is 73 years of age 
and (has) not (left) his sick bed from the moment 
of’ exposure.’ I know it is his death blow.” 


Two days later, in her letter to A.N. Aksakoff, she stated: 

“Poor Robert Dale Owen is dying. He is 73 years old and all his 
life has been bound up with the spirit of Katie King. This blow has 
been too heavy for the old man; and though after this (so-called) 
expose he has twice seen at the Holmes’ the (real) Katie King ... and 
though she comforted (him,) yet he has fallen ill ... and may not 
recover. All his reputation as an author has gone; people are now 
doubting everything he ever wrote. And all this on account of Dr. 
Child, a swindler and speculator.’*° 

Owen later qualified his renunciation of Nelson and Jennie 
Holmes. He regretted that they had held so many dark séances, 
which always aroused public suspicion. The Holmeses also ignored 
his advice to put their cabinet on casters. Most of their seances had 
seemed genuine, especially the impromptu ones. Those circles done 
on the spur of the moment afforded no opportunity for deceit. The 
luminous figures generated were definitely not “false faces made of 
gum.” Katie, in shining raiment, once told him that her otherworldly 
vocation was to give humans evidence of immortality. Owen truly 
wanted to believe her actuated by that noble purpose. Finally, the 
“spirit” in the publicity stunt of December 5" did not look like the 
“real” Katie. The Inquirer itself admitted: “Mr. Owen said that the 
Katie King presented at the (December, 1874 ‘mock séance’) was 
not the same Katie as appeared last summer.” 

Whistling in the dark, Robert Dale Owen claimed not to be unduly 
affected by the Holmes Controversy. To medium Louisa Andrews of 


Springfield, Massachusetts he wrote: “I was deeply annoyed at first, 
but I have gotten over it.” 

Owen had enjoyed a long friendship with novelist William Dean 
Howells, editor of The Atlantic Monthly. He mainly regretted that 
his article, “Touching Visitants from a Higher Life” could not be 
prevented from publication in The Atlantic’s January, 1875 issue. 
Nonetheless, many friends ascribed his failing health to humiliation 
over the Holmes affair. 

Owen had suffered from digestive complaints for some time. Due 
to stress, these conditions grew worse after December, 1874. He 
experienced general dyspepsia, which his doctor attributed to 
“irritated kidneys, inflamed membrane in the transverse colon, 
stomach congestion, poor circulation, and a debilitated nervous 
system.” Owen came down with influenza in February, 1875, 
followed by a bout of asthmatic fever. He lost twenty pounds 
between February and April. When The Banner of Light reprinted 
the Atlantic Monthly article which he had tried to retract, Owen 
suffered a nervous breakdown. He babbled over and over that his 
great-great grandfather had been an earl, and that Queen Victoria 
valued him as a top advisor. Owen repeated ad nauseam that the 
drama Pocahantas outshone Shakespeare’s greatest plays. After 
discovering that he had made several unwise land purchases, Ernest 
and Rosamund Owen took over their father’s finances by power of 
attorney and confined him to an asylum for the mentally ill in 
Danville, New York. On June 29", they shipped him to Indiana in 
the custody of a nurse. When he fought the limitations imposed by 
his children, they obtained a court order. After reviewing their 
petition the judge remanded Robert Dale Owen to The Indiana 
Hospital for the Insane on July 10, 1875. Examining doctors 
diagnosed his condition as acute mania. After a three month period 
of rest and treatment, R. D. Owen recovered. Shortly before his 
release he wrote a wry note to Dr. Everts, the hospital’s 
superintendent: 


“If a man wishes to be well spoken of by those who had 
hitherto slighted ... him, he had better either die or suffer 
temporary civic death by confinement in a lunatic asylum 
... I trust that on entering the world again, I shall give no 


cause for retraction of those good opinions.”“° 


The anxiety created by the Holmes disaster wore down Robert 
Dale Owen’s immune system, making him more susceptible to the 
ravages of influenza and asthmatic fever. He rallied sufficiently in 
the winter of 1876 to court wealthy widow Lottie Walton Kellogg, 
whom he wed in Lake George, New York on June 23, 1876. She 
married Owen just in time to care for him during his final illness. He 
died almost exactly one year after their wedding on June 24, 1877. 


H.P.B.’s Campaign Against Dr. Henry 
T. Child 


Even before The Inquirer story broke, Madame Blavatsky had 
arrived on the scene to mix it up with the enemies of spiritualism. 
She maintained that the Katie King at Nelson and Jennie Holmes’s 
séances was “a real spirit, and not a mortal substitute.” In January, 
1875 she wrote “The Philadelphia Fiasco, or Who Is Who?” for 
Luther Colby’s Banner of Light magazine. This article pointed out 
several discrepancies in The Inquirer expose. At a prior sitting the 
real Katie had given prominent Philadelphia citizen Dr. Adolphus 
Fellger of 154 N. 11" St. certain information in the company of 
several other people. When asked about this message during the 
mock séance, Mrs. White had no memory of it. 

Attendees at the Holmeses’ séances had raved about Katie King’s 
beautiful, pearly teeth. Eliza White had a foxy face, and hourglass 
figure, but many of her teeth were stained, crooked, or missing. It 
was not surprising that the Inquirer’s informant found her breath 
offensive. With her artists eye Madame Blavatsky immediately 
ascertained that Eliza White bore little resemblance to Katie King. 
Less impressed with Eliza’s looks than Philadelphia’s male press 
corps, H.P.B. remarked: “no pug nose can lie itself into a classical 
one.”42 

H.P.B. alleged that Dr. Henry Child, former business manager of 
Nelson and Jennie Holmes, had helped Mrs. White concoct her 
mendacious autobiography. However, Eliza’s letters indicated dislike 
for Dr. Child, whom she considered prim, brusque, and 


parsimonious. In any case, The Inquirer had already supplied her 
with a team of ghost-writers. Its editors and reporters kept both Child 
and Owen at arm’s length in order to poke fun at them. Therefore, 
Blavatsky’s charge that Dr. Child had a hand in Mrs. White’s 
autobiography had no basis in fact. 

Mr. William H. Wescott, choir master of the Spiritualist 
Association, swore that he had seen the real Katie materialize for the 
Holmeses at 825 N. 10" St. on December 5", at the same time Eliza 
White performed for the media. By coincidence he shared a carriage 
with Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Child and Mrs. Ellen Child shortly 
thereafter and informed them that Katie had looked better than ever. 
From the testimony of informants H.P.B. knew that Eliza like to 
“crook her elbow” at a local taproom. In fact these witnesses had 
seen Mrs. White downing drafts at “... a lager beer saloon having no 
claims to patrician patronage,”“ while Katie King simultaneously 
appeared in the Holmeses’ atelier before many observers. 

Dr. Henry T. Child countered with an article in The Religio- 
Philosophical Journal’s February 27" edition, “After the Storm 
Comes Sunshine,” which claimed that Blavatsky’s assertions about 
his relationship with Eliza White had all been false. H.P.B. then 
wrote “Who Fabricates?” and sent it to The Banner of Light for 
publication. To her dismay, Luther Colby mailed back a rejection 
notice. “Without further comments he ‘respectfully declined’ on a bit 
of dirty printed slip of paper.” Colby probably considered 
Blavatsky’s article too hot to handle. He did not want to publish 
libelous charges against Dr. Child, an eminent Philadelphia 
physician, and former president of The American Association of 
Spiritualists. H.P.B. then submitted her article to the less scrupulous 
Eldridge Gerry Brown, who had no qualms about printing it in the 
March, 1875 issue of Spiritual Scientist. This piece accused Child of 
being a tumcoat. He profited from Nelson and Jennie Holmes’ 
mediumship, then betrayed them to a coven of dogmatic Christians 
for bribe money. Worse yet, this former president of The American 
Association of Spiritualists had proven disloyal to that organization’s 
mission. 

On or about March 17", Blavatsky ran into Child at Lincoln Hall, 
Broad St. & Fairmount Ave., after a PA Society of Spiritualists’ 


meeting. 


“He did not look at all, as if he saw the ‘Sunshine’ ... 
after a storm, but looked, on the contrary when meeting 
my gaze the very picture of a venomous mushroom after 
a heavy shower and cleared out.” 


H.P.B. definitely considered W. O. Leslie, Eliza White, and Henry 
T. Child to be villains. Dr. Child had a good reputation up until this 
time. He was a respected medical practitioner and philanthropist 
from a venerable Quaker family. Child had served as president of 
both the PA Society of Spiritualists and American Association of 
Spiritualists. His book, The Narratives of the Spirits of John and 
Katie King, conveyed spiritual messages to mankind from “the other 
side.” 

Madame Blavatsky noted several inconsistencies. Dr. Child told 
Philadelphia Inquirer reporters that he had casual contact with Eliza 
White a few times, but the hallway had been too dark to recognize 
her. Yet, others avowed that she had been one of his patients. On 
another occasion, he admitted knowing her well, remarking that she 
closely resembled Katie King. After the scandal broke he denied 
having anything to do with photographing she-spirit Katie King in 
July, 1874, but H.P.B. produced a November 16, 1874 New York 
Daily Graphic article which quoted Dr. Child explaining attempts to 
take Katie’s picture on July 20" and July 23'‘—in the presence of 
Mr. Leslie. 

Nelson and Jennie Homes brought up another instance of Dr. 
Child’s alleged duplicity. Katie King could not bring Robert Dale 
Owen’s gifts back to the astral plane. Hence, they piled up in the 
Holmeses’ apartment. Jennie felt uncomfortable about simply 
appropriating valuable pieces of jewelry meant for someone else. 
According to her account, she virtuously insisted that Mr. Owen be 
informed of this situation, whereupon Dr. Child snapped: “don’t do 
it; it’s useless. He must not know it!” Of course, at the time Mrs. 
Holmes made this disclosure she feared prosecution for fraud and did 
not want charges of theft added to the indictment. 

Utilizing information for Nelson and Jennie Holmes, Madame 
Blavatsky estimated Dr. Child’s take. The Holmeses conducted 


séances from April through August, 1874. Henry Child, “their 
Bamum,” usually charged one dollar per customer at the door. The 
studio at 50 N. 9 St. could accommodate up to 35 people. Dr. Child 
paid the Holmeses ten dollars per session the first two months, then 
fifteen each for the next sixty days. Assuming an average of twenty- 
five attenders over this four month period, Henry Child would have 
cleared about $1,500. (close to $30,000. in year-2006 dollars.) If the 
manifestations were unsatisfactory, as he confessed, why not refund 
money to cheated customers? 

H.P.B. wondered aloud why he didn’t sue the Holmeses, who had 
allegedly perpetrated this hoax on the public. Was it because he 
knew there was no chance of winning? As a birthright Quaker, of 
course, Dr. Child would not have resorted to personal injury 
litigation, which Friends regard as legalized violence. 

Then Madame heaped on a final insult, claiming that impresario 
Child had short-changed her. In December, 1874 she tendered a five 
dollar bill at the entrance to 50 N. 9" St. Recognizing her as a regular 
customer, Dr. Child pocketed the fiver, but returned no change, 
muttering that she’d get credit at future performances. If this 
happened, he “gypped” the wrong person. 

Dr. Henry T. Child’s incomprehensible behavior during this 
controversy was a mystery to Henry S. Olcott. Child, the Holmeses’ 
“ex-partner and show manager,” went to over eighty of their seances 
between March and November, 1874 and wrote a fascinating account 
of them. Olcott asserted that his Narrative of the Spirits John and 
Katie King contained “mutually corroborative ... statements ... of a 
profound character.”“4 Serving as an evangelist for higher powers, 
Dr. Child had produced a prophetic work. His book stressed that 
spirits came to instruct humanity, not amuse audiences for money. 
How could a prominent doctor, acting as a scribe for avatars, charge 
admission for bogus magic shows? Why would this faithful servant 
suddenly disclaim his ghostly informants on the basis of one mock 
séance staged by Eliza White on December 5, 1874? 

Master Tuitit Bey’s ominous letter to Henry S. Olcott in May, 
1875 created a greater puzzle. 


“Tt is our wish to effect an opprobrious punishment on the 
man Child and through thy means, brother ...”“8 


Believing in the absolute justice of Karma, Masters Morya and 
Koot Hoomi would never have ordered revenge against anyone, 
since retaliation only incurred more bad karma. Therefore, the 
directive allegedly signed by Tuitit Bey could not have originated 
from them. To his credit, Colonel Olcott never took punitive action 
against Henry T. Child. Nevertheless, for whatever reason, 
misfortune would strike Dr. Child in October, 1889. 
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6 
T i iri Phenomen 


“There are many personal friends of mine in whose 
presence phenomena ... cease, to my great chagrin, nor 
can I alter the result.” 

—Rev. Stainton Moses, M.A., Medium & Writer 


Henry S. Olcott’s Investigation 


The Honorable Robert Dale Owen and General Francis J. Lippitt, 
who had previously attested to the Holmeses’ supernatural abilities, 
implored Colonel Olcott to investigate the Holmes case. Olcott 
agreed to do so if Nelson and Jennie Holmes would comply with his 
scientific methods. On December 28, 1874 Jennie Holmes wrote him 
a letter promising to cooperate with all reasonable test procedures. 
Being an attorney, he then made her sign a contract to that effect. 

On January 4, 1875 Henry Steel Olcott joined Helena P. 
Blavatsky and Michael Betanelly in Mrs. Martin’s sprawling “private 
hotel” at 1105-1111 Girard Ave. The next day he notified Nelson 
and Jennie Holmes, W. O. Leslie, Dr. Henry Child, Dr. Adolphus 
Fellger, Robert Dale Owen, and others. 

During a séance on January 6" several spirits manifested, 
including John King, who wrote a message. On January 14" the 
Holmeses held another session at Mrs. Martin’s rooming house. 
Besides Olcott, the witnesses included Helena Blavatsky, R. D. 
Owen, Dr. Fellger, Michael Betanelly. On that occasion Henry put 
Jennie Holmes into a large cloth “laundry bag” with drawstring and 
wax seals to prevent contact with any other living person. Then he 
wrapped netting around the medium’s cabinet. Even though Jennie 
was practically bound and gagged, a spectral hand and face 
appeared, then John King and Katie King. 

For the January 19" circle at 825 N. 10" St., Colonel Olcott 


requested the assistance ofFranklin Institute President Coleman 
Sellers, a Quaker inventor and 

engineer of unquestioned integrity. Mr. Sellers managed William 
Sellers & Co., his family’s innovative machine tool firm at 1600 
Hamilton St. He personally analyzed the situation and suggested 
putting Jennie in a wire cage. Sellers referred Olcott to metal 
workers William and James Fennell of 36 N. 6" St., Mr. Harding, a 
student of magicians’ tricks, and Thomas Yost, a seller of toys and 
jugglers’ supplies, who had a store at 28 N. 9" St. The Fennells and 
their colleague W. H. Wilson fashioned a seven foot high wire box 
with bars for Jennie, and signed a warranty certifying its 
impregnability. While mewed up in her oversized birdcage, Mrs. 
Holmes raised the spirit of John King, who kissed the hands of 
several ladies and shook hands with Olcott. 

The Colonel addressed the old salt and, with permission, passed 
his hand above Jennie’s head, through John’s ghostly image. Later in 
the séance John King asked Olcott to hand over his signet ring. To 
his consternation, the mischievous sprite neglected to give it back. 
Henry returned to Mrs. Martin’s rooming house without ever 
expecting to see the ring again. 


“... When I was about retiring, I turned down the pillow 
to put my watch beneath it ... there lay my ring uninjured 
... the distance it had been transported was perhaps three- 
fourths of a mile.”+ 


Dr. Henry T. Child, President of the Pennsylvania Spiritualist 
Asssociation, had befriended the Holmeses. Madame Blavatsky 
claimed that he had even served as cashier and ticket-taker at their 
shows. According to her, W. O. Leslie and various members of the 
YMCA, a “Protestant Jesuitical Society,” correlated spiritualism 
with devil worship and wanted to end this disturbing fad in 
Philadelphia. Leslie allegedly paid Eliza White $1,000. to admit that 
she had impersonated Katie King at séances. They then approached 
Dr. Child with Eliza White’s confession to secure his compliance. 
Presented with the choice of portraying himself as a crook or dupe, 
he followed Robert Dale Owen’s example and chose the latter 
alternative. Although Child disowned Nelson and Jennie Holmes in 


early January, 1875, he never accepted money from Leslie for doing 
SO. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer now depicted Helena Blavatsky’s friend 
Robert Dale Owen as a senile crackpot for giving jewelry and 
flowers to Eliza White, who disguised herself as Katie King by 
powdering her arms, and wearing a white muslin robe with double 
veil. In December, 1874 Eliza produced the locket, rings, and pearl 
cross that Owen had given Katie. To the mediums’ champions this 
did not prove that Owen had handed jewelry to Eliza White. Katie’s 
gifts reverted to Jennie Holmes because the “she-spirit” had no use 
for them in “Sum-merland.” Mrs. White, as the Holmeses’ 
housekeeper, had full access to their personal effects while they 
traveled to such anomalous venues as Blissfield, Michigan, Toledo, 
Ohio, and Vineland, New Jersey. 

The Holmeses gave Henry Olcott a letter that Eliza White had 
written them on August 18, 1874 while they vacationed in Michigan. 
She mentioned that Mr. Leslie had approached her with an offer. He 
told her: 


“You look a good deal like Katie King and if you know 
anything and will tell me all about it several gentlemen 
and myself will pay you $1,000. and stand by you and 
guarantee to protect you, and pay you in advance. We 
want to stop all this spiritual business that is going all 
over the country and we will put the Holmeses down if 
only you will tell me and my friends all you know about 
it.”3 


Henry S. Olcott succeeded in piecing together Eliza White’s 
checkered past. Eliza Frances Potter was born in Lee, Massachusetts, 
circa 1840—eleven years earlier than the 1851 date she mentioned in 
her Inquirer account. Olcott obtained information from several 
respectable citizens of Winsted, Connecticut, including Sheriff 
Stephen W. Sage. He also secured a signed affidavit from Hosea 
Allen, Esq., now a magistrate in Landis Township, Cumberland 
County, New Jersey, but formerly Eliza Potter’s Sunday School 
superintendent in Lee, Massachusetts. Allen described his former 
pupil as “a very wayward girl (who) caused her father a great deal of 


trouble.’4 

In January, 1875 Eliza told The Inquirer that she was a widow. 
According to Winsted residents, she had co-habitated with a married 
rascal with children named Wilson B. “Bub” White, and bore him a 
son. In 1861 Bub joined the 19" Connecticut Heavy Artillery 
Regiment and served as drum major. Eliza went with him to 
Washington and worked as a cook in the army encampment. Army 
headquarters ordered the 19" Regiment into action in April, 1863. 
Tired of slinging hash and beans in mess halls, comely Eliza 
commanded higher wages by “abandoning herself to a life of 
immorality in Alexandria.”” 

After two years in Alexandria’s demimonde, she reunited with her 
common law husband and returned to Connecticut. Bub soon 
purchased a bar in Winsted called “The Rock House.” An 
entrepreneurial sort, he also established a traveling carnival replete 
with side-show, doped-up wild animals, ballad singers, clog dancers, 
and “boy with mocking bird voice.” Bub himself performed as 
master of ceremonies and fiddle player. According to the Waterbury 
American, “country swains poured out a dime and a half like 
water,” to see the voluptuous Eliza sing and dance in a revealing 
costume. While in Brooklyn during the 1874 tour she had an 
argument with Bub and his “intemperate son.” According to Eliza’s 
embellished account, soon after this contretemps she borrowed $600. 
from an “uncle” (named “John?”) and ran away to Philadelphia. 
Upon reaching Philadelphia in March, 1874, she encountered fellow 
entertainers Nelson and Jennie Holmes. 

Blavatsky considered the Holmeses true mediums, “though frauds 
they partly are.”? H.P.B. lampooned the pair’s vacations in “the 
sticks,” and complained about their purchase of an expensive horse 
and buggy. Although Jennie and Nelson could materialize spirits, 
they had no interest in higher metaphysics. The psychic couple 
simply milked their gift for money. Henry S. Olcott could not prove 
that this duo never indulged in fakery. However, his report 
concluded that, under the right conditions, the Holmeses were 
definitely capable of producing real spiritual phenomena. 

Moreover, Eliza White, the chief witness against them, was a 
person of doubtful character. Olcott pointed out that she testified as a 


guilty party—turning “state’s evidence” on alleged co-conspirators. 


“The word of states’ witness is always taken with great 
caution, and few juries are disposed to deprive an accused 
person of liberty or life upon such testimony when 
unsupported.”® 


Writing as if he were a judge, Olcott declared Eliza White’s 
evidence “inadmissible .by reason of her impeachment by good and 
sufficient witnesses.” ? Those asserting the genuineness of the 
Holmeses’ manifestations included upstanding citizens such as 
William H. Wescott and Dr. Adolphus Fellger, “a popular and highly 
esteemed German physician ... (whose) simple word would 
outweigh a score of affidavits of your Eliza Whites.” 1? 

Henry Steel Olcott suspected malfeasance on the part of W. O. 
Leslie and his YMCA cohorts. 


“In the interest of good morals, it is to be hoped that 
Eliza’s hints of the connection of her tempters with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association have no warrant in 
fact; for it would be regarded as an infamous outrage in 
this day and country, for any religious body to resort to 
bribery and the subornation of perjury, for the purpose of 
crushing out any other religious faith.” 


Ironically, the Holmeses’ materializations were genuine, while 
Leslie’s “mock séance” misled the public. 

Olcott could not reconcile Dr. Henry Child’s authorship of a 
legitimate book about Katie King with his apparent endorsement of 
fake séances performed by Eliza White. He analyzed these 
inconsistencies from a legal standpoint. 


That a ... seer so doubly endowed could, at one moment 
act as biographer for a girl spirit, ... and at another, 
certify that the veiled woman exhibiting her tinsel robes 
and flummery coronets before a council of editors, was 
the selfsame phantom, makes it absurd to place any 
weight upon his testimony ...”4 


In his mind this contradiction impeached Child’s credibility. As 


Olcott commented: 


“Tt is difficult to escape a conviction that a witness who 
could so place himself on both sides of a case would be 
turned out of court as incompetent.” 1 


Dr. Child had identified both Eliza White and the phantasm raised 
by Jennie Holmes as Katie King. Because of this inconsistency 
Olcott concluded that “Dr. Child’s certificate to the identity of Eliza 
White (as) Katie King ... (had) been shown to be worthless, by 
reason of his previous self-committal to the contrary fact.”44 


The key to this mystery lies in Robert Dale Owen’s 
12/6/1874 letter to The Banner of Light. 


“There are many examples in which mediums, when their 
own powers fail, supplement the genuine with the 
spurious ... (which) throws doubt over the whole.” 


Eliza White, with her show business background, might not have 
wanted the seances to terminate just because the Holmeses had left 
town. She evidently told Dr. Child about her own second sight. Thus, 
the sittings could resume, despite Mr. and Mrs. Holmes’s absence. 
Henry Child probably lent too much credence to Allan Kardec’s 
notion that average “sensitives” could be transformed into full- 
fledged mediums. In 1872 Madame Blavatsky had made the same 
mistake with Cairo’s Societe Spirite. Quakers endorsed a similar 
notion, believing that ordinary people could access Divine Light 
without clergy acting as intermediaries. Disregarding Kardec’s 
stipulations for exercising prudence, Henry Child decided to give 
Eliza a whirl. Subsequent events would prove that he should have 
either hired a bona fide psychic, or waited for the Holmeses to 
return. 

As lessee of 50 N. 9" St. “housekeeper” Eliza White lived in the 
third story apartment, and sublet the rest of building, including first 
floor space to a musical instruments dealer, and second floor 
apartment to Nelson and Jennie Holmes. The Holmeses paid her a 
month’s rent and departed to Blissfield, Michigan in August, 1874. 
They kept their household contents at 50 N. 9" St. During the 


Holmeses’ absence Dr. Henry Child and his wife Ellen held séances 
with Eliza White at that location. Helena Blavatsky assumed the 
doctor did not want his income stream interrupted while the 
Holmeses rusticated in Blissfield. On August 18th Eliza carped that 
the Childs charged admission to patrons, but did not pay her 
anything for the use of her rooms. Despite the experimental nature of 
these sittings, Dr. Child did not screen the audience well. In 
attendance were reliable friends such as Dr. Paxson and Mrs. 
Buckwalter, but also “YMCA spy” Mr. Leslie, who deceived Child 
by pretending to be an enthusiastic spiritualist. 

Blavatsky thought Dr. Child recruited Eliza White to impersonate 
Katie King. However, Dr. Child initially believed that he and Eliza 
could actually summon Katie’s spirit during the Holmeses’ absence. 
The results were probably disappointing to paying customers, which 
led Eliza to portray spirit Katie King at a séance in September, 1874. 
At some point W. O. Leslie nabbed her, then threatened to expose 
both Eliza and Dr. Child as frauds. Leslie and his anti-spiritualist 
friends would have enlisted this unlucky pair to bring down Nelson 
and Jennie Holmes—by paying Eliza White and intimidating Dr. 
Child with the threat of adverse publicity. 

Child never endorsed Eliza White’s story, but his disavowal of 
Nelson and Jennie Holmes made it appear as if he did. Actually, Mrs. 
White had produced “unsatisfactory manifestations” with his 
permission. She now compounded her swindle by making false 
statements about the Holmeses. To avoid trouble, Dr. Child took the 
easy way out. Instead of admitting his own role in the failed séance 
experiments with Eliza White, and condemning her libels against 
Nelson and Jennie Holmes, he posed as a deluded victim of Mrs. 
White and the Holmeses. The Quaker physician lived to regret this 
want of moral fortitude. 


The Seybert Commission 


In the wake of the Holmes scandal Dr. Henry T. Child resigned his 
offices with the Pennsylvania Spiritualist Association, leaving a 
vacuum. After the failure of the Seybert Commission in 1887, local 
newspapers and magazines ditched the subject of spiritualism. 


Respectable publications consigned it to the scrap heap of half-baked 
crazes, along with palmistry, nudism, and free love. 

Dr. Henry Seybert, the only son of wealthy drug manufacturer 
Adam Seybert, funded many philanthropic projects during his long 
life, including the construction of Independence Hall’s Centennial 
clock and bell in 1876. Upon his death in 1883 he bequeathed a 
substantial grant to the University of Pennsylvania for studying 
spiritualism. A fervent spiritualist himself, Seybert expected 
University scientists and scholars to document the reality of spirit 
materializations. Their findings would have deeply disappointed him. 

The University of Pennsylvania’s trustees appointed ten members 
to the investigating committee, including Provost William Pepper, 
Shakespeare scholar Horace Howard Furness, naturalist Dr. Joseph 
Leidy, industrial engineer Coleman Sellers, and novelist S. Weir 
Mitchell. H.H. Furness was the son of Unitarian minister William H. 
Fumess (who married Helena Blavatsky and Michael Betanelly,) 
brother of architect Frank Furness, and school mate of H.P.B.’s 
friend Hiram Corson. Professor Furness fully indulged his droll 
sense of humor in the committee’s report. 

Spiritualist Joseph Caffray diagnosed Dr. Furness as a natural 
medium. In his opinion the professor, with a little training, would 
soon be able to receive messages written by spirits on a chalk board. 
To bring his latent psychic capacities into flower, Furness need only 
sit in the dark holding “magnetized” blotting paper and wearing a 
funny-looking hat on his head. 


“I would eat breakfast with ... hat on, eat dinner with ... 
hat on, and sleep with ... hat on ... I explained to my 
family that they must not infer, from the wearing of my 
hat indoors and at meals, either that my wits had slipped, 
or that I have become converted to Judaism, but that my 
conduct was to be viewed by the light of the pure flame 
of research.”?® 


Although he performed this absurd exercise faithfully for six 
weeks, no messages appeared on Dr. Furness’s slate. 


“T searched every molecule of the slate for the indication 
of a zig-zag line, but the surface was unsullied and its 


black monotony returned stare for stare ... Not a zig nor a 
zag a 


The University’s selection of quacks like Caffray foredoomed this 
inquiry. Commissioners should have consulted with a few real 
“pneumatologists” such as Henry Olcott, William Quan Judge, and 
Madame Blavatsky. Board members could have enlisted the services 
of gifted mediums like Elizabeth Compton, Mary Baker Thayer, Dr. 
Henry Slade, Louisa Andrews, C. H. Foster, the Eddy brothers and 
others. Prejudiced by 19" Century materialistic science, they chose 
not to. 

Furness estimated that he attended approximately twenty-five 
séances between 1884 and 1885. The hard-of-hearing pedagogue’s 
ear trumpet identified him as an outsider. Therefore, ushers always 
seated him far behind the inner circle. Nevertheless, he saw “filmy, 
vague outlines ... (which) harmonized with all ... orthodox notions 
of ghosts.”48 However, most of those spirits were “abundantly 
padded round with flesh and fat.”/2 Moreover, they bore a striking 
resemblance to “the features of the medium in every line and 
lineament.”“° Furness found it incredible that other members of the 
circle accepted these apparitions as deceased relatives, friends, and 
spouses. He wondered if the medium exerted “some mesmeric 
influence on her visitors, who are thus made to accept the faces she 
wills them to see.”% 

At the séances of Mrs. S. E. Patterson near absolute darkness and 
the playing of a small organ heightened the atmosphere of illusion. 
Dr. Furness encountered a German spirit who couldn’t speak 
German and an Italian ghost unable to communicate in his native 
tongue. Though “the notes of the melodeon (were) sufficiently deep 
and loud to drown out not a little rustling,”“* the professor once 
sensed “a faint jar caused by the medium’s falling backward within 
the dark curtains a little too hastily.” 

As a theater buff Furness expressed admiration for the stage 
effects achieved by Mrs. Patterson. 


“A minute spot of white, no larger than a (silver) dollar, is 
first noticed on the floor; this gradually increases in size, 
until there is a filmy, gauzy mass which rises fold on fold 


like a fountain and then, when it is about a foot and a half 
high, out of it rises a spirit to her full height .1 always want 
to applaud .it is charming.”*4 


Colonel Henry Olcott ultimately gave up séances because he 
found them superficial. Too many of the spirits were bubble-heads 
prattling claptrap. 


«.. Some element was missing which made (them) 
unsatisfactory. The particular individuals one hoped and 
prayed to contact from beyond the veil did not, in general, 
appear. And those who did come had nothing important 


to say; they seemed unable to teach anything worthwhile 
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Fumess also considered “heavenly visitors” extremely shallow. 
They invariably went along with whatever people said, often 
repeating statements addressed to them. Helena Blavatsky’s sister 
Vera Zhelihovsky arrived at a similar conclusion. Etheric shells 
might try to masquerade as Plato, yet they invariably failed to be 
“platonic.” 


“.. when we resorted to ... ‘spook raps’, notwithstanding 
the well-known names of the eminent personages ... 
goblins of the séance-room love to parade, we got 
answers and discourses that might do honor to a circus 
clown, but hardly to a Socrates, a Cicero, or a Martin 
Luther.”° 


A. O. Hume confirmed that “elementaries, if they personate 
people of any note, make gross blunders”*“ and often spoke “trash, 
frivolous nonsense, ... folly, gibberish ...” Master K. H. agreed, 
stating that shells “remind (one) ... more of the inmates of a lunatic 
asylum ... than of the Caesars and Hamlets they would represent.” 

Ironically, some of these ridiculous figures occasionally provided 
facts about deceased relatives known only to loved ones. 
Theosophists accounted for their psychic ability by claiming that 
these shells could access the Akasic Record from Kama Loka (Astral 
Plane.) According to A. O. Hume, “the disembodied elementary .of 


the more intelligent classes, has glimpses of things in ... astral 
light,”“° and may thus amaze seances sitters by accurately revealing 
secret information. 

Professor H. H. Furness sometimes fooled around with “the 
spirits’ by mimic-ing literary characters. 


“What! Fair Rosamund!’ I exclaimed, throwing into my 
voice all the joy and buoyancy I could master ... With 
equal joyousness (the medium) responded: ‘yes, it’s 
indeed Rosamund!’ ‘Dearest Rosamund, there’s 
something I want so much to ask you. Do you remember 
who gave you that bowl just before you died?’ Here fair 
Rosamund nodded her head gaily and pointed her finger 
at me. ‘Oh, no,’ I said .I wasn’t there then .it was Eleanor 
who offered you that bowl ... ‘To be sure, I remember it 
now perfectly. It was Eleanor.” (she responded.)”*4 


Dr. Furness’s dialogue alluded to the legend of Rosamund, Henry 
IIs mistress. In that story Henry’s wife, Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
captures Rosamund and gives her the choice of death by sword or 
poison. She chose the bowl of poison. 

On another occasion when he played a guilty lover, the female 
spirit “Effie” instructed him to bring a necklace next time to make 
amends for past foibles. 

The mistrustful Furness noticed that mediums never failed to 
bring forth the spirit sought. 


“The investigator need not restrict himself to his family, 
... friends, ... or acquaintances. Let him enter the word of 
fiction, poetry, or history. He has but to call for 
whomsoever he will and the materialized spirit will 
answer: ‘Lo! Here am [!’”*4 


Fumess’s conclusion agreed with the views of Madame Blavatsky 
and Colonel Olcott. 


“The more elevated class of spiritualists (must) cast loose 
from all these physical manifestations, which, even if 
they be proved genuine, are but little removed from 


materialism.” ” 

The Seybert Commission wasted Henry Seybert’s money, 
regarding the project as a joke. Consequently, it produced nothing 
besides levity —and summer employment for a few Penn professors. 
If the University’s trustees had engaged Helena Blavatsky as an 
advisor, the result would have been better. Her theory of the afterlife 
accounted for some of Dr. Furness’s observations. 

According to the testimony of Eastern Adepts, as well as H.P.B.’s 
own experience, the human constitution consisted of physical body, 
astral body, and spirit. After a physical body’s and astral double’s 
death, the Mortal Soul—or “vanished personality’s Kama-Lokic 
shell” *4—underwent a second demise on the astral plane. If the 
person led a good life his or her spirit united with the Individuality 
(Spiritual Ego) from which it originally emanated, and enjoyed a 
period of Deva-chanic Rest for centuries, until its next incarnation. 
But the cast off shell of one’s Mortal Soul might take more than a 
hundred years to disintegrate in Kama Loka. Except for the very 
recently deceased, who had not yet passed to Devachan, mediums 
could only commune with suicides or reliquiae (“vacated” astral 
remains.) Shells consisted mainly of fading memories and 
“skhandas” (disembodied attributes.) Because they were dissevered 
from the higher Manas (Individuality, 5" Principle) these abandoned 
astral bodies and mortal souls were amoral in character. The actual 
surviving Individualities of righteous decedents migrated into the 
inaccessible Devachanic Realm. Madame Blavatsky declared that: 


“The spirits of the dead cannot return to earth—save in 
rare and exceptional cases; nor do they communicate with 
men except by entirely subjective means.” 


By that she meant that some deceased persons could 
“anonymously” plant thoughts in the minds of living loved ones in 
order to help them. 

Mediums routinely communicated with shells, not spirits. In fact, 
the spirits of the departed could not return to earth, though mystical 
individuals “in the spirit,” (i.e. by means of their astral bodies) might 
be able to contact spirits in exceptional cases. As A. O. Hume 
explained in “Fragments of Occult Truth:” 


“The spirit can be visited in the spirit by men; it cannot 
descend into our grosser atmosphere and reach us. It 
attracts, it cannot be attracted ... What, then, is being en 
rapport? It is simply an identity of molecular vibration 
between the astral part of the incarnated sensitive and the 
astral part of the dis-carnate personality ... At such times 
sensitives may believe that those with whom they are ... 
en rapport descend to earth and communicate with them, 
whereas, in reality it is merely their own (“ascending”) 
spirits ... blending with them ...”#° 


Shells possessed memories and reflexes, but not Spirit or creative 
intelligence. Helena Blavatsky described them as inert and reactive 
“spooks” who could only mimic and echo others. These “nonentities 

. Materializing in séance rooms”? generally did “not know what 
they (were) talking about, repeating merely—like poll-parrots—what 
they (found) in the medium’s and other people’s brains ...” This 
occurred because the higher principles (Spiritual Egos, etc.) had 
departed to Devachan, literally reducing shells to “half-wits.” 

Madame Blavatsky held that “the deus ex machina of ... so-called 
‘materialia-tions’ (was) usually the astral body or ‘double of the 
medium or ... someone present.” Because slowly-expiring Kama- 
Lokic specters lacked animating souls they absorbed ideas, 
reminiscences, and expressions from mediums and their audience 
members to make up for their own deficiencies. H.P.B. summarized 
this vampire-like process in The Key to Theosophy. 


“... Having been magnetically and unconsciously drawn 
towards a medium, (an astral entity) is revived for a time 
and lives in him by proxy, so to speak. In the medium’s 
aura it lives a kind ofvicarious life and reasons and speaks 
either through the medium’s brain or those of other 
persons present ...””4 


At the Eddy séances Madame observed her own thoughts distorted 
by mediums. 


“She often saw, to her disgust, how her own recollections 
and brain-images were drawn from her memory and 


disfigured ...”4+ 


Will Eddy had the capacity to absorb “pictures of... dead relatives 
and friends from the auras ... of sitters.”“4 


“At times I used to see ... such phantoms, quitting the 
medium’s astral body, pouncing upon one of the sitters, 
expanding so as to envelope him or her entirely, and then 
slowly disappearing within the living body as though 
sucked in by its every pore.” 


In a conversation with A. P. Sinnett H.P.B. expatiated on the bad 
magnetism of reliquiae. 


“Shells once separated from their higher principles have 
nought in common with the latter. They are not drawn to 
their relatives and friends, but rather to those with whom 
their terrestrial, sensuous affinities are the strongest. 
Thus, the shell of a drunkard will be drawn to one who is 
either a drunkard already or has the germ of this passion 
in him, in which case they will develop it by using his 
organs to satisfy their craving; one who died full of 
sexual passion for a still living partner will have its shell 
drawn to him or her ...” 


Hence, mediums invited adverse selection. Baleful demons—who 
retained attraction for earth—tended to appear at séances. Sanctified 
souls crossed the “Golden Bridge” (Antaskarana) from Kama-Loka 
to “the undiscovered country, from whose bourne no traveler 
returns.”® The newly dead of high moral caliber geneally avoided 
mediums. As Madame Blavatsky observed: “the shells of those 
spirits who love us best will not, with ... very few exceptions 
approach us.”* 

Mediumship endangered not only séance sitters, but recently 
departed spirits. Mediums provided upadhanas (life reconnections) to 
spirits which caused more karmic debt, and sometimes “a new set of 
skandhas ... with far worse tendencies and passions.”44 

Helena Blavatsky discontinued her own spiritualistic activities 
because such “dealing with the dead is necromancy and a most 


dangerous practice.”“ She agreed with A. O. Hume that mediums 
risk “spiritual injury” to themselves by bringing “moral poison into 
the mental atmosphere”“? of our world. Seances only opened 


“the door to a swarm of ‘spooks,’ good, bad, and 


indifferent, to which the medium (became) a slave for life 
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Some of the morbid thought-forms assimilated and transferred by 
decomposing etheric shells could “... only lead one to evil.” 
Therefore, who cared if the amateurish Seybert Commission drove 
another nail into Spiritualism’s coffin? Theosophists classed 
spiritualists as blind empiricists and occultists as scientists. A. O. 
Hume clarified this distinction: 


“The conflict of opinions between Spriritualists and 
Occultists (occurred because) the former ... overrate (the) 
quality and character—and dignify by the name of 
‘spirits’—certain reliquiae of deceased human beings, 
while ... Occultists reserve the name of Spirit for the 
highest principle of human nature and treat ... reliquiae as 
mere eidolons, or astral simulacra of ... real spirit(s).”"4 


Since 1876 H.P.B had renounced Kama-Rupic phantoms 
in order to channel Divine Wisdom from humanity’s 
spiritual protectors, the Dhayan Chohans. 
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Z 
The Real Dr. Henry T. Child 


“It has been suggested that going into an atmosphere of 
fraud, such as surrounds these mediums, and being 
sensitive, I was more liable to being deceived than 
others. ” 

—Dr. Henry T. Child 


“That he committed mistakes was undoubted, for he was 
human; but no one could be more earnest than he in 
correcting a fault or an error when convinced he had 
been wrong.” 

—”L.J.R.,” Friends Journal and Intelligencer, 7/5/1890 


On March 17, 1875 Madame Blavatsky and Dr. Henry T. Child 
glared at each other in Lincoln Hall, Broad St. and Fairmount Ave., 
Philadelphia. Ayawn-ing cultural gap separated the indignant 
Russian “countess” and scowling Quaker in stovepipe hat. In a letter 
to The Banner of Light two months earlier Blavatsky had accused 
Child of colluding with Eliza White to defraud the public. 

Most chroniclers of Theosophy since 1875 have focused 
exclusively on Dr. Henry Child’s failings, conveying the false 
impression that his lapses of judgment between June and December 
of 1874 were typical of his entire life. The present chapter will 
provide a broader perspective on the man, and call some of these 
slurs into question. 

Madame Blavatsky caricatured Henry T. Child as one of those 
shady mountebanks who gave spiritualism a bad name. However, the 
fault-finding Philadelphia Inquirer made no such assumptions during 
the Holmes Controversy, because its staff appreciated Dr. Child’s 
record humanitarian service. H.P.B.’s aspersions against him have 
been accepted and perpetuated, but do not hold up to close scrutiny. 

Henry Teas Child was born on August 16, 1816 at 824 N. 2"¢ St., 


Philadelphia to clockmaker John Child and Rachel Teas Child. He 
attended local Quaker schools and belonged to the Hicksite Friends 
Meeting at 4° & Green streets. From an early age his mother taught 
him to help the needy. 


“In his ... boyhood he was often sent by his mother with 
a warm dinner to some poor pensioner ... or to take some 
delicacy to the sick ... He never knew any other feelings 
towards the unfortunate ., but ... tenderness and 


sympathy.”? 


In 1832 a cholera epidemic engulfed Philadelphia, killing two of 
Henry Child’s brothers. During his father’s bout with the disease, 
Henry ran the family’s business for two months. 

On March 28, 1839 Henry married Anna R. Pickering and set up 
his own jewelry and watch-making shop at 290 N. 3" St. Anna died 
in childbirth a year later. Their baby girl only survived a few months. 
After these terrible losses he resolved to study medicine. 


“Never was student more devoted, or the duties of the 
profession undertaken with a deeper consequence of its 
responsibilities.” 


Henry Child first apprenticed himself to Dr. Charles Noble, then 
entered Jefferson Medical College, graduating there with honors in 
1844. On April 25, 1843 he married Sarah Nicholson. She delivered 
Elizabeth Child in 1845 and John Mason Child on September 22, 
1847. Three other children died in infancy. After graduating from 
medical school Henry moved to 132 Green St. and took over the 
practice of Dr. John F. Sharpless. He relocated to 104 Mulberry 
(Arch) St. in 1850, a building which housed his office on street level 
and living quarters on the two upper floors. 

The 1850 Census shows Dr. Child as a successful young man with 
a home worth 16,000 (approximately 300,000 in today’s market,) a 
wife, two children and three servants, including a twenty-one year 
old nanny from New Jersey named Ellen Marie Hancock. 

Two years later tragedy struck again. Sarah Child died of a “brain 
effusion” while delivering a stillborn baby girl. Following Sarah’s 
death Ellen Hancock stayed on to help with seven year old Elizabeth 


and five year old John. Dr. Child married Ellen thirteen months later 
on January 18, 1854. Shortly thereafter they moved to a three story 
townhouse with first floor office at 634 Race St. Ellen bore him three 
more sons: William 1855, Edward 1858, and Thomas 1861. 

At the age of sixteen Henry Child met Lucretia Mott. Under her 
influence he founded the Junior Anti-Slavery Society in 1833. Mrs. 
Mott also converted Henry to the causes ofprison reform, 
temperance, pacifism, and women’s rights. He transcribed several 
ofher sermons for publication. They conferred often and exchanged 
many letters. Typical of their correspondence was her note of August 
10, 1868. 


“My Dear Dr. Child, 


Thy note received. Notice was given at Abington Meeting 
yesterday of the peace meeting next first day. I shall not 
be there, expecting to leave home in a few days for 
several weeks absence. 


But ‘tis of no consequence. My day is over. 
In great haste, 
Affectionately, L. Mott.”2 


Dr. Child’s preface to a re-issuance of Lucretia Mott’s sermons in 
1884 celebrated her intelligence and altruism. 


“Her familiarity with venerated authorities held her in 
good stead in contests with fault-finding critics ... She 
disarmed them with their own weapons. ”* 


He then related an anecdote about Mrs. Mott. After one of her 
talks at the 12™ St. Meeting some of the ladies there objected to her 
statement that “men are judged by their likeness to Christ rather than 
their notions of Christ.” She defused opposition by informing them 
that this sentence came from the writings of William Penn. 

Eighty-seven year old Lucretia Mott died on November 11, 1880. 
Her funeral took place at Fairhill Friends Cemetery in North 
Philadelphia. Henry T. Child delivered a short speech at her grave. 


No one else uttered a word of tribute. Someone among the hundreds 
of mourners asked: “will no one else speak?” Another person in the 
crowd said: “who can speak?” The preacher is dead.” (cf. Margaret 
Hope Bacon, Valiant Friend: The Life of Lucretia Mott, Walker & 
Co., New York, 1980, p. 229.) 

Though active in the Pennsylvania Peace Society since 1851, Dr. 
Child performed heroic service during the Civil War. Right after the 
Battle of Gettysburg in early July, 1863, Mrs. Elizabeth Farnum, 
matron of New York’s Sing-Sing Prison, notified him that wounded 
young soldiers were dying there for lack ofproper medical treatment. 
Within forty-eight hours he shipped a boxcar full of hospital supplies 
to Gettysburg, and recruited twenty-one nurses. Dr. Child soon 
arrived on the scene himself. He set up and supervised four hospital 
tents and worked around the clock for ten days and nights, saving 
many lives. In the middle of July the U.S. Army ordered him to take 
fifty seriously wounded soldiers to Baltimore and Philadelphia by 
train. He tended to hundreds of injured men for several weeks 
following the battles of Fredericksburg and City Point. After these 
crises he consulted with Philadelphia Mayor Alexander Henry, 
Pennsylvania Governor Andrew G. Curtin, and Surgeon General 
William A. Hammond to devise systematic methods of caring for 
large numbers of casualties housed in hospital tents at Broad & 
Washington streets, and West Philadelphia’s Satterlee General 
Hospital, 44 & Baltimore Ave. They adopted his idea of a volunteer 
corps of surgeons, and protocols for the hygienic treatment of bullet 
and shrapnel wounds. 


Fascination with Spiritualism 


Madame Blavatsky once informed Professor Hiram Corson that he 
did not need a medium to contact the spirit world. Humans could 
commune directly with higher spirits without the intercession of a 
medium. Her view agreed with Society of Friends’ founder George 
Fox, who urged followers to access the Inward Light directly, 
without priests acting as intermediaries. Quakers referred to 
themselves as “practical mystics.” Such prominent Philadelphia 
Friends as Lucretia Mott, Benjamin Hallowell, George Truman, and 


Seth Pancoast all dabbled in spiritualism. Between 1845 and 1880 
the step from liberal Quakerism to theosophy was a short one. 

Even before his second wife’s death in 1852 Dr. Child had 
become interested in spiritualism. The newspapers of the day fully 
reported the Fox sisters’ spirit rappings. Kate and Margaret Fox’s 
radical Quaker managers, Isaac and Amy Post, associated 
Spiritualism with other progressive causes, such as women’s 
suffrage, abolition, and temperance. That spin deeply resonated with 
Henry Child. He began to conceive of Spiritualism as a new, more 
scientific form of Quakerism. Both philosophies accepted the 
proposition that only 


“the spirit of man which comes into direct and conscious 
relations with the world of spirit acquires ... real 
knowledge.” 


Mediums suddenly sprung up everywhere in Philadelphia. Dr. 
Child began attending séances in February, 1851 and joined the 
Pennsylvania Association of Spiritualists, which soon elected him as 
its secretary. Riding a wave of popularity, this organization rapidly 
grew large enough to take over Stockton Church at 11" & Wood 
streets which the spiritualists renamed “Harmonial Hall” in 
deference to Andrew Jackson Davis’s bestseller The Great 
Harmonia. A few years later the association leased Thompson Street 
Universalist Church and called it the First Spiritualist Church. Henry 
Child now attended Sunday morning séances at Har-monial Hall or 
Thompson St., rather than Friends meetings at 4 & Green St. A 
skeptical writer for The Philadelphia Inquirer once remarked that 
Harmonial Hall’s congregation sung more than its share of hymns to 
drown out noise from the “creaking machinery”? used to produce 
apparitions. 

During his years as a spiritualist Dr. Child rarely worshipped as a 
Quaker. However, he did remain committed to peace, temperance, 
and abolition movements sanctioned by The Society of Friends. His 
interest in Christian theology and Bible interpretation also continued. 
At one point he compiled a New Testament concordance based on 
James Murdock’s 1851 translation of the Syriac Peshito version. 

In a speech before the 1867 Spiritualist Convention in Troy, New 


York Dr. Child stated that Philadelphia had 30,000 regular séance 
attenders, in addition to 300 mediums. He estimated that more than 
250,000 spiritualists resided in Pennsylvania, along with 600 
mediums. The Pennsylvania Spiritualist Association published the 
names of thirty reliable mediums in Philadelphia (including my 
great-grandfather’s cousin Alice Tyson, “trance and inspirational” 
channeler, 1362 Hanover St.) 

Henry S. Olcott considered Henry Child’s book, The Narratives of 
the Spirits of John and Katie King a very cogent work. This made 
Dr. Child’s about-face during the Holmes Controversy all the more 
mystifying to him. In his after-word Robert Dale Owen hailed the 
book as “a most valuable and suggestive addition to spiritual 
literature, ... bearing evidence of ... substantial truth.” 

According to Child’s account, John King told him to “write up his 
life correctly” on May 20, 1874. For the next few months the doctor 
acted merely as an amanuensis, who recorded John and Katie’s 
revelations. As we shall see in Chapter 6, John King’s “etheric shell” 
also served as Helena Petrovna Blavatsky’s “familiar.” 

On August 2", 1874 Dr. Child delivered a lecture at Lincoln Hall 
that The Philadelphia Inquirer reported. He claimed to have seen 
John and Katie King appear at more than fifty séances. John King 
recently materialized with the words “all hands on deck, ship ahoy!”8 
On June 21* Dr. Child presented a bouquet of flowers to his 
daughter, Katie King, and took her pulse, which measured thirty-six 
pulsations in thirty seconds. On the same occasion Abraham 
Lincoln’s ghost showed up, made a friendly gesture toward a black 
man, then evaporated without a word. 

The spirits of John and Katie King not only communicated with 
Dr. Child through Nelson and Jennie Holmes, but also visited his 
office at 634 Race St. On May 10" John King 


“informed him that he had known (Dr. Child), for years 
‘as a writer and worker,’ that his guides had been at first 
quite reluctant to have him, King, come, lest he should 
take the doctor ‘out of earth form,’ but that no harm 
should result if the doctor would only ... write out the ex- 
buccaneer’s autobiography.” ? 


John King told of his earthly life as the Welsh privateer Sir Henry 
Owen Morgan. The second of nine children, Morgan was born on 
March 17, 1636 into the family of a “profane” farmer and his 
mediumistic wife. He ran away from home at sixteen to work aboard 
merchant ships, then joined a pirate vessel in Barbados. Latent 
psychic powers emerged after he went to sea. This clairvoyance 
protected him from injury during scores of land and naval battles. 

King/Morgan described himself as “a jolly tar, the life of our 
boat,”!° a born leader who soon commanded a ship, then a fleet. As a 
pirate he raped, murdered, and pillaged. In 1659 Morgan returned to 
London and married Katherine Lambert, by whom he had a 
daughter, Annie—now known as the disembodied spirit, Katie King. 
Henry returned to the sea as a privateer for Charles II, who 
eventually appointed him deputy governor of Jamaica. Rum-swilling 
Captain Morgan died of “dissipation” in 1688. He suffered 
grievously on the astral plane for his sins. After death the former 
buccaneer witnessed a “panorama” of his earthly deeds, then 
experienced the anguish of his victims tenfold. Retroactively aware 
of karmic debt, he warned evildoers: 


“Be careful how you injure brothers and sister ... in so 
doing you will forge chains that ... bind you to them until 
you have made restitution ...” 


He told Dr. Child that the Day of Judgment is actually a 
continuous process, the Judge being “the conscience in the depths of 
our souls.” This observation accorded with the Quaker notion of 
Inner Light, which performed a three-fold function ofrevealing 
faults, showing better ways, and providing reformative grace. 

John underwent 180 years of torment in purgatory. He still had 
unpleasant flashbacks of his earthly existence, but looked forward to 
constructive activity in the service of higher powers. According to 
him not all spirits could materialize themselves. This took a certain 
God-given knack, just as mediumship did on the earthly plane. John 
had the virtues of being earthbound and innately resourceful, yet 
substantially cleansed of his former incorrigibility. Hadn’t Jesus 
chosen tough fishermen such as Peter, Andrew, and James as 
apostles? John’s vigor and courage made him well-suited to 


communicate higher truths to humankind. He emphasized the 
seriousness of spiritualism and importance of his own “ministry,” 
telling Child and the others: “spirits don’t return for man’s 
amusement.”/? They come to edify, not entertain rubes at a freak 
show. 

John King disclosed that men’s passions summoned lower spirits. 
Some of these diabolical forces reveled in vice and perversion. 
Others found “excitement and gratification” in violence and revelry. 
They were attracted to riots, public executions, battles, and other 
types of bloodshed. The reformed pirate’s disapproval of fighting 
reflected the values of Philadelphia’s Quaker founders who 
condemned activities such as boxing, drinking bouts, and bull- 
baiting “which excite ... people to rudeness, cruelty, looseness, and 
irreligion.”4 

In the past evil astral entities had mandated such atrocious 
religious rituals as the animal and human sacrifices. They even 
infected Judaism before reform-minded rabbis banned animal 
sacrifice after the Roman conquest of 67 A.D. Though he murdered 
dozens of men during his earthly life, John King now opposed 
capital punishment as a “barbaric practice” which stirred up 
unwholesome “feelings of hatred and revenge.” 

Katie King had died in childbirth at the age of eighteen or 
nineteen c. 1679. Her appearance and life story both differ from 
those of the Katie King spirit summoned up by medium Florence 
Cook in 1872. The Katie conjured up by mediums Jennie and Nelson 
Holmes provided a good deal of theosophical information to Henry 
Child. She gave him a Swedenborgian account of the afterlife, which 
accorded with his own views. 

Katie stated that mortals are met after death by attendants similar 
to midwives who guide them into a new life. Sudden deaths are 
traumatic and require therapy on the other side. Slower transitions 
better enable a spirit’s progress. The newly dead mature in the spirit 
world, just as children do on earth. During this period fledgling 
spirits sometimes desire to return to their earthly bodies. However, 
such feelings are counterproductive and gradually fade away. 
Sagacious individuals ultimately experience the relief of being rid of 
earthly cares. Spiritually-evolved humans move quickly through this 


astral stage; the materialistic and sexually active take much longer 
and suffer more. The vast majority of souls endure a period of 
spiritual cleansing. Following this term in purgatory, departed spirits 
undergo instruction and engage in work. Their labors are self- 
fulfilling endeavors, never drudgery. The recently deceased 
inhabitants of different races, religions, and planets exchange 
information and learn from one another. 

Katie herself worked to educate humanity. She declared God to be 
both male and female. Paternalism retarded spiritual progress. 
Therefore, women should have the same rights as men. Katie 
condemned the erroneous concept of eternal damnation. Most 
Christian denominations still clung to “the terrible idea of fire and 
brimstone which I hope to see banished entirely as truth goes 
marching on.”/® All these ideas accorded with Dr. Child’s own 
innermost convictions, reminding us of Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness’s observation that spirits at séances often regurgitated the 
thoughts of auditors. 

Katie explained that spiritual apparitions were drawn from a 
medium’s aura. Certain laws governed spirit manifestations. Spirits 
first come into the atmosphere of earth, then into that of the medium. 
Their appearance must conform closely to the way they looked while 
living. Spirits rapped, moved objects, and created other phenomena 
by means of “electromagnetic fluid.” She recommended “spheres 
ofassociation,” or congregations ofbelievers, and offered guidelines 
for them, which resembled those governing Quaker worship-sharing 
groups. 

Frequenters of séances must dispense with “unkind and suspicious 
feelings, and maintain passivity (the happy medium between 
excitement and indiffer-ence.)”“ Precisely the same ground rules 
applied to Friends’ meetings. Members should use the same room, sit 
in the same seats, be punctual, and attentive to their invisible guides. 
Prayer consists not merely of adoration, confession, thanksgiving, 
and supplication—but listening and obeying. Spiritual teachers 
would attract them to certain aims, then give the grace to act upon 
those leadings. These ideas also bears striking resemblance to 
Quaker practice. 


Repentance 


The Holmes disaster of December, 1874 deeply shook Dr. Child. As 
a birth-right Quaker he sought solace with The Society of Friends. 


“After the conflict ... ended, there came a great longing 
for the companionship ofFriends, and he again became a 
regular attender of meeting. At one Green St. meeting he 
arose, and under a deep sense of the requirement laid 
upon him by his ... faith, made a confession of his 
unfaithfulness and gave expression to an earnest desire to 
return to the fold from which he had wandered.” 
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Henry Child resumed his philanthropic activities with renewed 
purpose in 1875. He became active again in the Peace Society, and 
served as a member of the Committee on Temperance and 
Intoxicating Beverages. Using his authority as a physician, he 
regularly preached against the evils of liquor and tobacco. At 
Philadelphia Yearly Meetings Dr. Child compared drawings of 
healthy stomachs and livers with the degenerated organs of 
drunkards. He may have devised the prop of dropping a raw egg into 
a glass of whiskey to illustrate how alcohol “hard-cooked” human 
brains. In private practice he treated some alcoholics free of charge, 
and also provided counsel and material aid to their wives and 
children. 


“Families of many poor inebriates have had abundant 
occasion to bless him for his untiring efforts ... to restore 
to them their head and support.”” 


Dr. Child frequently railed against Madame Blavatsky’s favorite 
vice. During the 1884 Yearly Meeting he declared: 


“T cordially unite with my friend Edward H. Magill on the 
use of tobacco ... We have made progress in the cause of 
temperance ... and are moving along with the great tidal 
wave that is sweeping the land ... Tobacco is the twin 
brother of alcohol ... (It) destroys the integrity of the 
blood and consequently all of the tissues ... 7° 


Henry Child’s devotion to public charity anticipated the American 
Friends’ Service Committee. He served as secretary of Philadelphia’s 
Permanent Relief Committee, which provided food, clothing, 
medical attention, and shelter to the poor. Because of this work, 
other charitable organizations sought his input. For the Plymouth 
Relief Committee he ministered to the sick free of charge during a 
typhoid epidemic. Henry Child raised $50,000. for the victims of the 
August 31, 1886 earthquake in Charleston, SC. As chairman of the 
Relief Committee on Western Floods, he collected tons of clothing 
for Clara Barton’s Red Cross Society. He furnished similar aid after 
the Johnstown Flood of May 31, 1889. 


Dr. Child received a devastating blow in October, 1889 when his 
oldest son, Professor John Mason Child disappeared in New York 
City. John was a brilliant young man who graduated near the top of 
his class at Central High School, Broad & Green streets. After 
working two years in business—probably his uncle’s jewelry store— 
he traveled to Chicago, and secured employment as editor for a 
weekly newspaper. John returned to Philadelphia in 1867 and took 
up teaching. In December, 1877 married Cassie L. McFarland of 260 
W. 22" St., New York City. The couple had a son, John A. Child in 
1879, and a daughter named Elizabeth, born 1885. Their 
Philadelphia addresses included 3408 Spring Garden St. (1879,) 
3414 Powelton Ave. (1880,) 3803 Ludlow St. (1884,) and 3204 
Spencer Terrace (1885.) The 1880 census enumeration provides a 
glimpse of a young family in comfortable circumstances: John M. 
Child, 32, Teacher, Catharine 34, John A. Child 1, Rachel Gibbs, 
servant, 20, Jane Pierce, servant, 23. In 1885 John and Cassie moved 
to Manhattan, where they opened a progressive private school. 

At the time he vanished forty-two year old John M. Child lived at 
28 West Twenty-eighth St. in New York City and worked as the 
principal of The Beverly School. Before vanishing on October 12" 
he mailed a postcard stating: “when received all will be over with me 
and no one to blame.” Thomas Child told police that his brother 
had taken no money or luggage with him when he left home. 

There were supposed sightings up to the end of October. One man 
thought that he had seen Professor Child walking on W. Twentieth 
St. close to Eighth Ave. around October 27". About the same time a 
lady and gentleman told police that they noticed him strolling along 
Seventeenth St. near Seventh Ave. 


“On Tuesday evening Mrs. Child received a telegram 
from Newark setting forth that a man answering her 
husband’s description was in a hospital ... Mrs. Child, 
with her sister, went to Newark, but was disappointed, as 
the man was not her husband ... Mrs. Child has closed up 
the school and left her home in West Twentieth St. and 
has taken refuge with her husband’s brother in Harlem, 
where she will remain for the present.” 


John Mason Child was never seen again. His disappearance 
seemed inexplicable to family and friends. Though somewhat 
restless, he had always been a man of good personality and character. 
His mother Sarah died in 1852 when he was only five years old. 
Psychological studies have shown that children who lose their 
mothers at a young age frequently suffer from clinical depression 
later in life. As a self-controlled individual, John probably hid his 
episodes of melancholia from others. 

Dr. Child took his son’s death hard. In his book on John and Katie 
King he had written: “every effort should be made to prevent 
premature death.” Henry T. Child died of “brain atrophy” on June 
15, 1890 and was buried in North Philadelphia’s Fairhill Friends 
Cemetery, not far from Lucretia Mott. The Public Ledger’s obituary 
maintained that John’s mysterious end “crushed the doctor as no 
previous suffering had done. The pressure was too great to be long 
lifted. The arrow pierced too deeply for the frail body to resist.”*4 

Henry T. Child M.D. had much contact with death in the course of 
his seventy-three year life. Two brothers died in 1832. His first two 
wives pre-deceased him, as did his parents, and several children. One 
son apparently committed suicide. As a physician he continuously 
sought to relieve the travail of dying patients, including hundreds of 
seriously wounded Civil War soldiers. These experiences set him to 
thinking about the afterlife. Earthly existence seemed brutal and full 
of woe. Yet all religious denominations postulated a just and 
merciful God. 

Dr. Child accepted the Society of Friends’ beliefs in continuous 
revelation and Inward Light, as well as its rejection of dogma. His 
own thoughts inclined toward human progress and universal 
salvation. Lucretia Mott also tended in this direction. She preached 
in Unitarian and Universalist churches, as well as Quaker meetings. 
Andrew Jackson Davis, one of Child’s favorite authors, described the 
soul’s transition to a series of higher spheres, rather than to heaven, 
hell, or endless earthly reincarnations. 

Universalism holds that all are saved, even those who lead 
depraved lives on earth. A scrapbook made up by Dr. Child in 1884 
contains Universalist sentiments voiced by Lucretia Mott, Benjamin 
Hallowell, and George Truman. The words of Quaker Benjamin 


Hallowell appear at both the beginning and end of Child’s album. 


“(Is it) just and merciful to let suffering and torment 
continue any longer than required for reformation?” 


Religions that adore a God who metes out “everlasting 
punishment for finite offenses without opportunity for amendment 
and repentance worship a different God than me.” The Deity could 
not be a fiend. Using a Philadelphia metaphor, Hallowell compared 
human spirits to the inland Schuylkill River. “There are many spirit 
Schuylkills passing quietly onto a greater ocean.” 

Quaker mystic George Truman belonged to the 4" & Green St. 
Hicksite Meeting with Henry Child and regarded him a friend. Dr. 
Child cited one of Truman’s quotations about the significance of 
certain dreams. 


“Teachings of the Divine Spirit are not confined to our 
waking hours. We are often instructed in dreams. For the 
Eternal is a fountain of light and no shadow ever 
accompanies Him. To Him there is no night, but eternal 
day. Hence, by night and day he will instruct us.”“8 


These words remind us of Quaker apologist Robert Barclay’s 
belief that Friends attending meetings for worship were 
automatically improved by the Light, even during seemingly “dry” 
sessions. The souls of men and women could be subliminally edified 
without their fleshly minds realizing it. 

Truman went on to describe a dream of heavenly glory. An angel 
took him to “a building where an array of angels from whose 
countenances light emanated, clothed in robes of righteousness— 
garments made from loving-kindness, tenderness, purity, and love 
flowing from the interior of their souls.” 

Dr. Henry Child’s record for charitable work seems to contradict 
Madame Blavatsky’s accusations of double-dealing and avarice. 
Census and estate documents also confirm that he earned a good 
living and had no need to “cash in” by swindling the public. 

But the question remains, why did he abandon Nelson and Jennie 
Holmes and side with the anti-spiritualist forces? 

George Fox, founder of The Society of Friends, contended that the 


Inward Light uncovered both sin and the way to salvation. Thus, 
devout Friends “dealt plainly” with themselves. Having a scrupulous 
Quaker conscience, Dr. Child reproved himself. 

Henry Child felt disgraced by Eliza White’s tales. Some believed 
that he and the Holmeses had staged fraudulent séances. Dr. Child 
undertook the painful process of retracting his book. While re- 
reading it he noticed that Katie and John King’s utterances reflected 
his beliefs in universal salvation and women’s rights, his opposition 
to the death penalty, and condemnation of alcoholism. The pirate 
John King even parroted George Fox’s contention that the Day of 
Judgment really consisted of guilt feelings produced over time by the 
Inner Light. Katie King recommended “spheres of association” very 
similar to Quaker fellowship groups. Had Nelson and Jennie Holmes 
drawn out and projected his own opinions, disguised as objective 
facts? In a letter to Laura C. Holloway Master Koot Hoomi 
explained the tendency of mediums and séance sitters to have their 
own thoughts echoed by “spirits.” 


“Your vivid creative fancy evokes illusive gurus and 
chelas, and puts into their mouths words coined the 
instant before in the mint of your mind, unknown to 
yourself. The false appear as real, as the true, and you 
have no exact method of detection since you are yet prone 
to force your communications to agree with your 
preconceptions ...”22 


Master Morya added that “unless regularly initiated and trained, 
no self-tutored seer or clairaudient ever saw or heard quite 
correctly.”24 Mediums and sitters usually mistook “bats for angels.” 
A. O. Hume observed that 

“the spiritualist, who is ... in any degree a medium, is fascinated 
by the creations of his faith and borne away on an induced current 
into a phantasmago-rical world peopled with his own imaginings.” 

Katie King seemed so real, but may have been a mirage—a 
deception which he must now abandon. Dr. Child had claimed to be 
a kind of expert on the afterlife. Such pretensions now smacked of 
intellectual pride, if not charlatanry. 

Dr. Henry Child stopped going to séances after January, 1875. He 


realized that one could have a profound spiritual life without ghostly 
materializations. 


«... Individual mystics who are led deep into the heart of 
devotion learn to be weaned away from reliance upon 
special times of vision, learn not to clamor perpetually for 
the heights, but to walk in shadows and valleys, and dry 
places, for months and years together (with) no thrills ... 
The disciplined soul ... learns to cling to the reality of 
God’s presence, whether the feeling ... is great or faint.” ® 


However, Dr. Child did not jettison all of his spiritualistic views. 
According to The Friends Journal and Intelligencer: 


“He never lost his faith in spiritual communion with our 
departed friends on whom he queried with the apostles 
—’are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to do 
service for the sake of them that shall inherit 
salvation?’”™4 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger stated that Dr. Child “had nothing 
further to do with ... physical manifestations, though he maintained 
his conviction of the principles he had advocated.” The Ledger’s 
writer here referred to spiritualism’s three fundamental tenets: that 
all human beings had souls, these souls survived earthly existence, 
and that living men and women could communicate with the 
deceased. 

Although Helena Blavatsky never made peace with Henry T. 
Child, she also renounced “necromantic phenomena.” Moreover, her 
Theosophical views resembled Quaker practices in many respects. 
Repeating Lucretia Mott almost word for word, she exhorted 
Theosophical Society members to follow those “... dictates of ... 
‘the still small voice’ of our conscience.”“* In The Secret Doctrine 
she mentioned an “Instructor”? within, exactly like George Fox’s 
“Inward Teacher.” Friends worship God without the intermediation 
of priests. She and Henry Olcott wanted Theosophy “to derive its 
whole knowledge of God from direct’ intuition and 
communication.”“8 Early Quaker Margaret Fell preached fervently 
against habitual self-delusion, saying: “deal plainly with yourselves.” 


Helena Blav-atsky echoed this counsel. 


“Selfishness ... prefers an easy-going, unexacting lie to 
the greatest truth, if the latter requires the sacrifice of 
one’s smallest comfort.” ?? 


After the manner of Quaker leader George Fox H.P.B. urged 
disciples “to control and conquer, through the Higher, the lower 
self.” Like The Society of Friends, Blavatsky’s Theosophical 
Society had no clergy or laity. Nor did it have dogmas or “steeple 
houses.” She expressed nostalgic longing for the ancient religion of 
Atlantis which had “no churches, no creeds, or sects, ... (where) 
every man was a priest unto himself,”*+ for freedom of thought could 
only prevail under such conditions. In The Key to Theosophy 
Blavatsky wrote: 


“Heresy has lost its terrors and relinquished ... power ... 
Theosophical doctrines ... belong exclusively to no 
religion ... (People) have hunted in vain for its creed and 
ritual ... Its creed is Loyalty to Truth ...” 


Quakers originally named their group The Religious Society of 
Friends of the Truth. 

Helena Blavatsky’s approval of the “Platonic” mode of devotion 
sounds like an endorsement of Friends’ meeting for worship. 


“Remain silent in the presence of the divine ones, till they 
remove the clouds from thine eyes and enable thee to see 
by the Light which issues from themselves, not what 
appears as good to thee, but what is intrinsically good.” 


Quakers wait upon the Lord, instead of petitioning for favors. 
Madame Blavatsky also told her followers not to supplicate God for 
material things. 


“Woe unto those ... who, instead of crushing out the 
desires of the lower personal ego ... send up waves of will- 
power for selfish or unholy purposes! For this is black 
magic, abomination, and spiritual sorcery.”“ 


Quaker meetings consist of silent worship infused with humility, 
reflecting the attitude: “not my will but Thine be done.” Some 
Friends testify at meeting. Such “ministries” often come unbidden 
from those deep recesses of their souls where the divine connection 
dwells. Anticipating Freud and Jung, H.P.B. instructed her students 
to pay heed to dreams, “the voice of conscience, premonitions, vague 
undefined reminiscences, etc.,”® the same method recommended by 
Quakerism’s manual, Faith and Practices. On an esoteric level, 
Henry T. Child’s enemy ultimately accepted his own convictions. 
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8 
Personal Dramas 


“Two days of cold water poultices, and a white pup ...by 
night laid across the leg ... cured all in no time.” 
—Helena P. Blavatsky 


The Holmes Controversy constituted only one of many subplots 
that wove through Helena Blavatsky’s tumultuous seven months in 
Philadelphia. Other significant occurrences were her serious leg 
injury, ill-fated marriage to Michael C. Betanelly, and New York 
court case. 

During her Philadelphia period Blavatsky mostly lived in three 
locations: Mrs. Martin’s large rooming house, 1105-1111 Girard 
Ave. (end of November, 1874 until January 31, 1875,) Nelson and 
Jennie Holmes’ apartment above a barber shop at 825 N. 10" St. 
(circa February 1 to March 15",) and Michael Betanelly’s rented 
dwelling at 3420 Sansom St. from the middle of March until July 7, 
1875. She also used P.O. Box 2828, not a random choice since it 
reflected her predilection for the numbers 7 (as in 7 Spheres) and 4 
(earth being the 4" Sphere.) 2828 = 7 times 404. The three story 
building at 50 N. 9" St., where H.P.B. attended Nelson and Jennie 
Holmes’ séances, still stands on the edge of Chinatown. 3420 
Sansom St., a block from University of Pennsylvania campus, now 
houses an upscale restaurant called The White Dog Café. The 
buildings at 1105-07-09-11 Girard Ave. and 825 N. 10" St. were 
demolished long ago to make way for newer apartments. 

While in Philadelphia Madame Blavatsky bought a female canary 
whom she named “Jenny,” after Mrs. Holmes—presumably because 
the latter conducted several séances inside a wire “birdcage.” Henry 
Olcott soon gave H.P.B. a male canary, but named him “Pip” rather 
than “Nelson.” They were not the only pets in Madame’s household. 
She had a mischievous elemental spirit named Pou Dhi, who 
reportedly spoke in a squeaky, mouse-like voice. To Henry’s 


astonishment, the Masters sometimes imparted orders to H.P.B. 
through this cartoonish imp. He witnessed Pou Dhi’s antics one day 
at Sansom St. 


“She had hardly commenced (plying her needle) when 
she gave an angry kick beneath the work table, ... and 
said, ‘get out, you fool!’ ‘What’s the matter? (Olcott) 
asked. ‘Oh, she replied, ‘it is only a little beast of an 
elemental that pulled my dress and wants something to 
do.”} 


To keep Pou Dhi occupied, H.P.B. then gave him some towels to 
hem. The sprite’s needlework did not impress Olcott, who 
pronounced it so crude as to “disgrace the youngest child in an 
infant-school sewing class.’ 

In spite of a disabling leg injury, Madame Blavatsky hob-nobbed 
with a goodly number of Philadelphians between December, 1874 
and July, 1875. Most of her acquaintances belonged to The 
Spiritualist Association. Her friends included Mr. and Mrs Ames (or 
“Amer”,) her personal physician Dr. Seth Pancoast, MordecaiD. 
Evans, an insurance broker with office at 4 & Library streets, and 
his colleague Joshua Pusey, Esq. who worked at 501 Chestnut St. 
and lived near William R. Wister, Esquire’s estate in the Olney 
section of Germantown. H.P.B. attended a séance at the house of 
“Mrs. Lippincott,” probably the wife of publisher Joshua B. 
Lippincott, 204 S. 19" St. W. H. Wescott, another ardent spiritualist, 
supported Madame Blavatsky in her opposition to The Philadelphia 
Inquirer stories. Dr. Hiram P. Corson, one of her favorite 
correspondents between 1875 and 1878, was a native born 
Philadelphian who taught English literature at Girard College before 
moving to Cornell University in Ithaca, New York. 

John S. Morton, President of the West Philadelphia Passenger 
Railway, 4107 Haverford Ave., aided H.P.B. in her campaign against 
William O. Leslie and The Philadelphia Inquirer. Morton, who 
resided at 1914 Arch St., later expanded his company and changed 
its name to the Market St. Railway, predecessor of the Market St. 
Elevated Line. H.P.B. spoke glowingly of him as “a Philadelphia 
gentleman of high standing,”* and the next “elected governor (sic) of 


Philadelphia”* Unfortunately, this mystically-inclined executive met 
his downfall in the aftermath of two scandals: the use of “dummy” 
steam engines in March, 1877 and the fraudulent over-issue of 
11,000 stock shares, September, 1877. As a result of these 
shenanigans, Morton resigned as president of the railway and 
director of the permanent Centennial Exhibition Co. 

Madame Blavatsky first met fellow Russian Michael C. Betanelly 
at the end of November, 1874 when he visited her at 23 Irving Place 
in New York City. Bet-anelly, who was in his early twenties, worked 
in a store at 430 Walnut St., Philadelphia as an importer of carpets 
and other Russian-made goods. He fell madly in love with Helena 
and proposed marriage. She refused his advances at first. Her 
marriage to Nikifor Blavatsky had never been dissolved. H.P.B. 
joked about setting the hearts of young men on fire with her 
“beauteous classical features.”° She also refused to send Belgian 
Theosophical Society President Captain Adelberth de Bourbon her 
portrait in September, 1881, lest it give him nightmares. H.P.B. 
really had no interest in romance, and had once grandly announced: 
“I wouldn’t be a slave to God Himself, let alone a man.”® In her 
scrapbook she had written: “love is but a vile dream, a nightmare.”7 
Moreover, her spirit guides recommended chastity as a means of 
spiritual evolution. Jesus, Paul, and other holy men renounced sex in 
order to perform miracles. The Boundless One was androgynous as 
well as eternal and immutable. Differentiation by gender only 
occurred among the lower order of beings. 

Nonetheless, to the astonishment of her friends, she suddenly 
consented to marry this “young imbecile ... twenty years younger 
than me,” even though the union was bigamous. H.P.B. laid down 
certain prenuptial conditions. Their relationship would be platonic. 
Betanelly must not interfere in any way with her spiritual work. She 
would retain her previous husband’s surname name. He agreed to 
provide for her material support. 

Henry Olcott did not find these verbal assurances reassuring. He 
described Blavatsky’s decision to marry Michael Betanelly as “a 
freak of madness.”? 

On 4/3/1875 Rev. William H. Furness, an eminent Unitarian 
minister and abolitionist, performed the marriage ceremony at The 


First Unitarian Church, 10" & Locust Sts. Dr. Furness was the father 
of architect Frank Furness and Shakespeare scholar Horace Howard 
Furness. Professor Hiram C. Corson, a schoolmate and lifelong 
friend of H. H. Furness, may have referred H.P.B. to Dr. William 
Furness. Ironically, Professor Horace Howard Furness later served as 
chairman of the University of Pennsylvania’s Seybert Commission 
on spiritualism. As we have seen in Chapter 6, most of Dr. Furness’s 
papers for the commission attempted to debunk Theosophy. 

After the wedding Michael Betanelly and H.P.B. returned to their 
rented house at 3420 Sansom St. for a small party. In breach of 
wedding reception etiquette Henry Olcott asked the blushing bride 
why she had married a man so much younger and less intelligent 
than herself. She replied that: 


“it was a misfortune she could not escape. Her fate and 
his were temporarily linked together in an inexorable 
karma and the union was to be her punishment for ... 
pride and combativeness, which impeded her spiritual 
evolution, while no lasting harm would result to the 
young man.” 


H.P.B. told Olcott that Betanelly had threatened to commit 
suicide, and later repeated this story to General Abner Doubleday, 
who explained to New York Theosophical Society members that 


“she saw ... (Michael Betanelly) was impelled by some 
of the dark denizens on the other side of the line to 
commit suicide in case he was refused.” 


William Emmette Coleman learned from his anti-Blavatsky rumor 
mill that H.P.B. had informed friends that the ghosts of two 
disappointed Russian swains still hounded her. To prevent young 
Betanelly’s self-destruction, she agreed to the mismatch, “as in the 
first flush of her youth and beauty, two young men had committed 
suicide, ... and she did not want a third shade haunting her.”” 

Name numerology also played a role in her decision. Like Nikifor 
Blavatsky, Betanelly’s last name began with a “b,” ended with a “y,” 
and contained nine let-ters—a coincidence of undoubted occult 
significance. 


To H.P.B.’s disgust her new husband promptly forgot his vows of 
chastity and began bothering her for sex. She first exiled him from 
the bedroom, then the house. They separated in June, 1875. 
Betanelly divorced Madame Blavatsky on grounds of desertion 
effective May 25, 1878, and supposedly married a Miss Allen shortly 
thereafter. His imported goods store and a laundry business 
eventually failed, and he returned to the Caucasus circa 1880— 
probably without Miss Allen. 

Helena produced plenty of phenomena during her Philadelphia 
period. She made lights dance in the air, and raised numerous spirits. 
The incorruptible Henry Steel Olcott declared that Madame once 
made herself invisible. Brooding about this feat years later, he 
hypothesized that she “cast a hypnotic glamour over me.” Olcott 
suspected H.P.B. may have “instantaneously benumbed my waking 
faculties,”4 by means of mesmerism, exited the room, then snapped 
him out of the trance state from an adjacent hallway. Colonel Olcott 
also asserted that, on another occasion, her hair grew two inches 
within three minutes. Late one night, hours after a salty dinner, 
Olcott mentioned that a few grapes would taste good. Blavatsky 
replied: “let’s have some,”” and told him to extinguish the oil lamp. 
When he turned it back on, two large bunches of Hamburg grapes lay 
on the table. On April 4, 1875, after Olcott had purchased a new 
reporter’s notebook, H.P.B. ordered him to put it in his vest pocket. 
When he withdrew it, the inside front cover had writing on it: “John 
King, Henry De Morgan, his book, the Fourth Day of the Fourth 
Month, 1875 A.D.”18 
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One of H.P.B.'S staunchest supporters 

during the Holmes controversy was 

John S$. Morton, charismatic President of 

West Philadelphia Passenger Railway and 

member of the 1876 Centennial Exhibition's 

board of directors. Morton's promising 

career unraveled in 1877 due to a stock 
Over-issue based on exaggerated representiations 
of company assets. 
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dest Philadelphia Passenger Railway Co. 

4107 Haverford Ave., Philadelphia, PA, 

Incorporated May 14, 1857, 

John $. Morton, President, Samuel x. Hallets, Treas., 
Benjamin F. Stokes, Secretary, M. English, General 
Superintendent, James T. Gorman, Assistant Superintendent. 
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MARRIAGE RECORD OF MICHAEL C. BETANELLY A KELEKA P, BLAVATSKY 


From Register of The First Society of Unitarian Christians im the City 
of Philadephia (1813 - 1991.) H.P.B. was $3 at this time, Y. C. Betanelly 
atout 24, 


The building with flag in front is 

3420 Sansom St., Philadelphia, PA, where 
H.P.B. lived from March to July, 1875. 

It is now occupied by The White Dog Cafe. 


Michael Betanelly had been very attached to his late Georgian grandmother and 
bemoaned the fact that no picture ofher existed. One day, in the presence of Olcott, 
he pestered his wife to use her occult powers to conjure one up. 


“Wearied by his importunities, she ... took a sheet of writing paper, went 
to the window, held it against the glass within the palms of her hands and 
in a couple minutes handed him the paper upon which I saw the portrait 
of a queer little old woman with a dark complexion, black hair, many 
wrinkles, and a large wart on her nose. Mr. Betanelly enthusiastically 
declared the likeness to be perfect.” + 


In April, 1875 H.P.B. mailed General F. J. Lippitt a painting of John King. She 
made this picture a few weeks earlier at 3420 Sansom St. by fitting a piece of white 
satin on a board and placing it in a room over night along with paints and brushes. A 
clear representation of black-bearded John King appeared on this palette the next 
day. Later, a building and garden sprouted behind him. This por-trait strikingly 
resembled the drawing of “Johnny” featured in Dr. Henry T. Child’s Narratives of 
John and Katie King. H.P.B.’s mysterious art work today hangs in the Theosophical 
Society’s Adyar, India office. There is an unmistake-able likeness between the 
Narratives’ illustration and Madame’s painting. 

When Madame Blavatsky sat in the circle, séances livened up. Olcott observed 
that she could command spirits, whereas ordinary mediums like Jennie Holmes 
simply functioned as passive channels for spiritual entities, good and bad. Blav- 
atsky’s powers were of a higher order. As she progressed morally and grew in 
wisdom, the Mahatmas increasingly utilized her as a pipeline for sacred truths. 
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Holmes as mediums for a few weeks, then go back to New York. Two occurrences 
prevented her timely return: a serious leg injury and the outbreak of the Holmes 
scandal. In January, 1874 Helena Blavatsky hurt her knee and leg by falling on a 
New York City sidewalk. She re-injured herself while trying to move a heavy bed in 
Philadelphia on January 31, 1875. Henry Olcott described her condition as a “violent 
inflammation of the periosteum and partial mortification of the leg.”?® 

Despite this debilitating accident, H.P.B. traveled to Riverhead, Long Island 
around April 19" and spent ten days in “a dull country hotel”! to testify in court 
against her former business partner, Clementine Gerebko. On June 22, 1874, after 
receiving a bequest from her father’s estate, Madame Blavatsky entered into an 
agreement with Gerebko to purchase a farm in Northport, Long Island. Their 
contract stipulated that “all proceeds for crops, poultry, produce, and other products 
raised on said farm shall be divided equally and all expenses (equally shared.)””° 
Gerebko never paid anything to Blavatsky. 

Wanting to extricate herself from this unprofitable arrangement, H.P.B. hired the 
Brooklyn law firm of Bergen, Jacobs, & Ivins, which filed suit against Clementine 
Gerebko. William M. Ivins, with the assistance of William S. Fales, argued before 
Judge Calvin Pratt and ultimately won a judgement of $1,146. Ivins and Fales were 
both interested in Theosophy. Under the pseudonym “HIRAF”(an acrostic standing 
for Hinrichs, Ivins, Robinson, Adams, Fales) the lawyers wrote a satire on 
spiritualism for The Spiritual Scientist in July, 1875. Madame Blav-atsky responded 
to their article with her “first occult shot,” a two-part article on Rosicrucianism, 
based on an epistle sent to her by the Luxor Lodge. 

H.P.B fought hard to win this case. When she found out that Clementine 
Gerebko’s lawyer, Mr. Marks, might call a witness named Loraine Raymond from 
Boston, she wrote to her friend General Lippitt, who had connections with that city’s 
police department. 


“Can you get some information in Boston about an old maid named J. 
Loraine Raymond or Lulu L. Raymond as she calls herself? ... Unless 
we can prove that this witness is an unreliable drunken woman who has 
blackmailed others before me, her oath and evidence may wrong me a 
good deal.” 


Ivins and Fales tried to prepare Madame Blavatsky before she testified. They 
discussed the defense attorney’s probable line of questioning and recommended 
certain responses. Blavatsky completely disregarded their counsel. 


“... To (Ivins’ and Fales’) great discomfiture, on the witness stand she 
took the bit in her teeth and galloped along lines of evidence quite 
opposed to their instructions, giving as a reason when they complained of 
her testimony that her (invisible) ‘familiar, whom she called (John) 
King, stood at her side and prompted her ...”24 


Between February and June, 1875 H.P.B. consulted Dr. Seth Pancoast 
(18231889) at his 917 Arch St. office for her worsening leg condition. Pancoast 
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Friends Meeting, as well as the Pennsylvania Spiritualistic Association. Dr. Pan- 
coast told her to stay off the leg and apply compresses. She ignored this advice by 
traveling to Long Island, New York for her court case. Nevertheless, patient and 
physician became friendly, discussing the Kabala more than medical issues. 

Born of a Quaker family in Darby which traced its roots back to William Penn’s 
era, Dr. Pancoast taught microscopy and anatomy at Pennsylvania Medical College 
in 1853. The rapid growth of his private practice forced him to retire from teaching 
after one year. He wrote books on a variety of subjects, as the titles indicate: 
Consumption (1855), The Ladies’ Medical Guide (1858,) Boyhood’s Perils and 
Manhood’s Curse (1860, a tract condemning masturbation,) The Kabala, True 
Science of Light (1877,) and Bright’s Disease (1882.) In collaboration with 
photographer Isaac A. Rehn, Pancoast also experimented with “colored light 
therapy,” bathing patients in blue or red light in order to “balance” their spiritual 
chemistry. Though well-versed in science, Kabalistic lore, and spiritualism, the 
Quaker notion of Inward Light also influenced his thinking. Dr. Pan-coast believed 
that 


“He who studies nature aright in its minutest atom, and in its sublimest 
wonders, even in electricity and magnetism, sees ever the nature of God 
manifesting Himself in Light and through and by Light in the universe ... 
But God not only gives the inestimable blessing, he likewise sheds Light 
into man’s intellect and enables him to learn how best to apply and reap 
its highest bene-fits.”*2 


On November 17, 1875 the founding committee of H.P.B.’s Theosophical 
Society appointed Pancoast Vice President. However, due to the distance factor, 
family responsibilities, and the exigencies of his medical practice he did not last 
long in that position. 

Madame Blavatsky’s leg infection became gangrenous in May, 1875. Dr. Pan- 
coast made repeated house calls to 3420 Sansom St. that month. He recommended 
amputation. H.P.B. wrote Professor Hiram Corson on May 21%: “they want me to 
part with my leg tomorrow.” Exasperated by this bad news Madame dismissed the 
advice of that “unclean goblin Pancoast,” and consulted psychic healer Mrs. Julia 
Michener who gave hope by predicting a sudden recovery. Madame Gagnon and 
David Dana (brother of journalist Richard Dana) came down from New York to 
nurse her. At one point Madame Gagnon lost her ruby ring. John King found the 
ring and returned it to her along with a note thanking her for taking care of “Ellie.” 
Dana and Mrs. Gagnon adopted a casual attitude toward H.P.B.’s comatose 
condition, under the assumption that she simply engaged in astral travel during those 
long period of unconsciousness. But Michael Betanelly feared the worst. 


“All these days Madame was always the same: three or four times a day 
losing power, and laying as one dead for two or three hours at (a) time, 
pulse and heart stopped, cold and pale as (death.) ... She was in (a) 
trance Monday morning and afternoon from three till six; we thought her 
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H.P.B. expelled Betanelly from her sickroom on May 26*. As she explained to 
General F. J. Lippitt: 


“... I thought I was going upstairs and as I hate seeing (the) long faces of 
whiners and weepers when sick, I made him clear out. I have many cat- 
like propensities and one of them is to ... die alone. So I told him to ... 
come back when I write him that I am better, or when someone else 
writes that ... I am ‘gone home’ or ‘kicked the bucket as John (King) 
very kindly learned me to say.”“° 


In the midst of a deadly crisis—around June 3—her “sahib,” John King hovered 
near an old negro who put a white dog on her leg. In the same letter to General 
Lippitt, Madame wrote: 


“T had prepared myself to die ... But decided to die with both legs. The 
mortification had gone all round the knee, but two days of cold water 
poultices and a white dog ... by night laid across the leg cured me ...”2/ 


This unorthodox remedy supposedly came from Francis Bacon’s Historia Vitae et 
Mortis. 

The White Dog Café, present occupant of 3420 Sansom St., commemorates 
H.P.B,’s miraculous cure. Shortly after coming out of a coma she joked: “I am tired 
with all this dying business ...”*8 “... I did not die quite yet, for like the cats I have 
nine lives in me ... I am not wanted yet in the bosom ofAbraham.”* 

In later years Madame Blavatsky endorsed the Hindu doctrine of Days and Nights 
of Brahma, which held that the universe had alternating periods of activity and 
dormancy. During long periods of Pralaya (dissolution or rest) nature quietly 
accumulated energy for a new burst of becoming. While cataleptic for days, H.P.B. 
underwent a psychological transformation and received occult training. Another 
being inhabited part of her mind when she regained consciousness on June 8". 


“Tt is not I who talk and write: it is something within me ... I have 
become a sort of storehouse for somebody else’s knowledge.”“2 


In Personal Memoirs of H. P. Blavatsky Mary K. Neff theorized that 
“henceforward Mme. Blavatsky was no longer the real occupant of (her) body, but 
only one of a number of occupants who utilized it.” 

A flood of revelations followed H.P.B.’s period of unconsciousness. Hobbled by 
a bum leg, she occupied long hours in bed by constantly writing. Article after article 
flowed from her pen. She first conceived of Isis Unveiled in Philadelphia, but did 
not begin it until reaching New York City. Alexander Wilder observed a 
conventional process of composition in her well-organized study at 46 Irving St. 
Others, including Olcott, witnessed “automatic writing.” H.P.B would sit at her 
desk, smoking a cigarette with her left hand, as her right hand raced across page 
after page of paper, often writing in scripts different from her own penmanship. 
Accounts of this alarmed her sister Vera. Helena tried to allay her fears. 
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positively inspires me—more than this! Someone enters me. It is not I 
who talks and writes. It is something within me, my higher and luminous 
self, that thinks and writes for me.”?? 


What alarmed Vera was that Helena, “who had never submitted to anyone ... 
favored only her own will in everything ... suddenly found a man, a lord and 
sovereign to whose will she yielded silently!” It did comfort Vera that some 
Americans took her sister seriously. 


“T was relieved a bit only by the fact that Helena Petrovna occasionally 
sent me her articles in the American papers together with reviews of 
them, which assured me that there was no need for her immediate 
removal to a lunatic asy-lum.”4 


Madame Blavatsky rather liked Philadelphia and wanted to remain in her comfort 
zone there. But the Masters had other plans. They wrote Henry Olcott in Boston: 
“she will want to go (back) to Philadelphia, allow her not, use your friendship and 
exertions ...”> They did not want her to tarry longer in “corrupt and contented” 
Philadelphia. As soon as she became ambulatory in late June, 1875, the Luxor 
Lodge ordered Madame Blavatsky to New York. On June 30" she informed General 
F. J. Lippitt of her transfer. 


“I have to go away, lame as I am, on business which I cannot possibly 
postpone .I am obliged to go my dear friend, and there’s no saying ‘nay’ 
to it, whether I am dead or alive. Duty is duty.” 


A week later she again wrote Lippitt: 


“Unfortunately ‘man proposes and God disposes.’ I am unable to have 
the pleasure of seeing you in Philadelphia. I am leaving tomorrow, 
Wednesday evening ... I am going on a mission to repair the wrong done 
to spiritualism ...””°/ 


Believing in the magical power of number seven, she departed from Philadelphia 
on 7/7/1875, never to return. 
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“... A certain wonderful psycho-physiological change happened to 
H.P.B. that I am not at liberty to speak about...” 
—Henry S. Olcott 


Madame Blavatsky’s cousin Boris de Zirkoff eventually compiled her writings 
into The Collected Works of Helena P. Blavatsky: 1874 to 1891. Those fourteen 
volumes, plus cumulative index, started with travel impressions from her scrap- 
book, letters, and articles for Banner of Light and Spiritual Scientist. Forty-three 
year old H.P.B. had written virtually nothing prior to November, 1874. By July, 
1875 she commenced Isis Unveiled, and did not lay down her pen until dying in 
May, 1891. During those last seventeen years of her life H.P.B. wrote more than 
60,000 pages of prose, all in English, a language she only half understood in 1874. 
What inspired this volcanic eruption of verbiage? 

Helena Petrovna Blavatsky’s black night of the soul began at sea when the S.S. 
Eumonia blew sky high in the summer of 1871. After that disaster she underwent a 
period of malaise and transformation which lasted until The Theosophical Society’s 
founding in November, 1875. During the 1870’s she would endure three periods of 
life-changing illness: in Cairo (1871,) Philadelphia (1875,) and New York (1878.) 

A spiritual sea-change accompanied H.P.B.’s earthly trials in Philadelphia during 
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February 16th letter to Professor Hiram P. Corson. Her two-part article “A Few 
Questions to HIRAF,” published in July, 1875, but written while she still resided in 
West Philadelphia, contained all the seeds of the metaphysical system later 
elaborated in Isis Unveiled and The Secret Doctrine. W. T. S. Thackara considers 
this seminal essay “the overture” which adumbrates all of Theosophy’s major 
themes. In The Secret Doctrine Madame Blavatsky asserted that “a considerable part 
of the philosophy (was) taught in America, even before Isis Unveiled ...”t She began 
writing that two volume work in the summer of 1875, shortly after leaving 
Philadelphia for New York. 

The disembodied spirit John King figured significantly in Madame Blavatsky’s 
life between 1874 and 1876. She affirmed that he functioned as her guardian, as well 
as a messenger for the Masters. Most mediums identified him with the spirit of 
Welsh privateer Henry Owen Morgan (1635-1688)—memorialized today by Captain 
Morgan’s Spiced Rum. This hearty buccaneer atoned for his earthly misdeeds by 
aiding humanity from the astral plane. Though the issue will forever drift between 
nebulous and enigmatic, H.P.B. hinted that Cairo’s Fraternity of Luxor animated this 
hearty pirate’s etheric “shell” in order to progress mankind spiritually. At other 
times she referred to John as a “generic” character, implying that he represented 
more than one personality. 

Henry S. Olcott suspected that John King was “a humbugging elemental worked 
by (H.P.B.) like a marionette and used as a help toward my education.”* Blavatsky 
described the “etheric remains” of dead humans as “simulacra of men (and) women 

. made up wholly of the terrestrial passions, vices, and worldly thoughts of the 
residuum of the personality that was.”? The deceased shed their mortal souls (4% 
principles) before moving on to Devachan (Heaven.) These half-intelligent shells— 
with memory, but no creativity—hung about the astral plane. Accomplished 
mediums, such as H.P.B., could “galvanize” such entities by projecting their own 
astral bodies onto them. 

“Johnny’s” mischievous nature sometimes made him seem like a “diakka,” or 
lower spirit. H.P.B. called him “the king of ... reprobates.”4 He often scared her 
servants at 3420 Sansom Street. In a Riverhead, New York courtroom this “spook” 
provoked fisticuffs between Blavatsky’s attorney William Ivins and Clementine 
Gerebko’s lawyer Mr. Marks. H.P.B. described one of his more dangerous pranks to 
General Francis Lippitt. 


“A few days ago he wanted me to do something I did not wish to do, for I 
was sick and did not think it right. He threw at me a caustic that was 
under lock in a casket ... drawer, and bumed my right eyebrow and 
cheek; and when on the following morning my eyebrow had become 
black as jet, he laughed and said I looked like a fine Spanish wench. I 
will now be marked for a month at least ...”° 


John called Helena “Ellie,” “a bandy-legged she-dumpling,” and “sweet-tempered 
she-cat.” He ribbed her for being “cross as a butcher’s bulldog,” and treating him 
like “an unbreeched truant.” Henry Olcott declined his offer to generate counterfeit 
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Madame B. complained that he hid jewelry, threw objects, and wrote crank letters to 
her correspondents with the intention of stirring up trouble. In June, 1875 John King 
wrote to General Francis J. Lippitt: 


“I say Frankie, isn’t she a brick? My lass? A reg’ lar foreign popgun, isn’t 
she? That is why I love her. Your benevolent, John King.” 


Nevertheless, Madame Blavatsky acknowledged that John saved her life on at 
least three occasions. She also credited him with transmitting messages from the 
Luxor Lodge’s Committee of Seven, which included living adepts such as Serapis 
Bey (Lodge Grand Master,) Hilarion Smerdis, Tuitit Bey, Polydorus Isurenus, 
Paulos Metamon, Robert More, and one other shadowy figure, “the Unnamed 
Master.” Henry Olcott later described Master Serapis Bey as a handsome Cypriot 
Greek with fair complexion, blue eyes, and copper-colored hair. Marina Cesar Sis- 
son has written a monograph suggesting that Paulos Metamon, who lived in Cairo, 
created the John King phenomena through astral travel. Henry Olcott stated that “his 
frivolities of speech and action (were) meant to cover serious business.”® Blavatsky 
admitted to Alexander Aksakoff that John had spiritually regenerated her. 


“The spirit of John King is very fond of me, and I am fonder of him than 
of anything on earth. He is my only friend; and if I am indebted to 
anyone for the radical change in my ideas of my life, my efforts, and so 
on, it is to him alone. He has transformed me, and I shall be indebted to 
him when I ‘go to the upper story’ for not having to dwell for centuries 
... in darkness and gloom ...”? 


Olcott initially thought John King an evil spirit because of his juvenile tricks. 
John’s antics did not conform to the Colonel’s idea of acceptable behavior for an 
“angel.” H.P.B. persuaded him otherwise. She knew that spirits must not be judged 
according humans’ “worldly notion of things.”4° Blavatsky could command 
elementaries in Kama Loka, but claimed that she was incapable of controlling John 
King. Her second sight usually worked with both humans and lower sprites, but 
John’s actions could not be predicted. Therefore, he had to be hierarchically above 
her. Moreover, Masters generally employed intermediaries to transmit commands 
and teachings. In eastern tradition these couriers often displayed irreverence for 
earthly mores—partly because they operated from the astral realm, or amoral world 
of dreams. John King’s fundamental decency and role as “guardian angel” 
convinced Madame Blavatsky that he was a “white” entity, despite his picaresque 
nature. 


“This is no mediumship, and by no means an impure power; ... it has too 
strong an ascendancy over us all, leading us into better ways. No devil 
would act like that.” + 


To confuse matters more, H.P.B. later told Olcott that, with her “plastic double” 
(i.e. astral body,) she herself had performed all the phenomena attributed to John 
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powers she animated him further. Though he still served as the Masters’ go-between 
—and she could not manage him completely—H.P.B. sometimes used her astral 
body to make “Johnny” cavort and tell jokes like a stage performer. She had 
previously displayed prowess as a “puppeteer/ventriloquist,” transforming some of 
the spooks at the Eddy homestead into Russians, and turning Jenny Holmes’ séances 
into circuses. Kama-Lokic shells had lost their own astral bodies, but could be 
temporarily “revitalized” by the astral doubles of mediums. 

In early May, 1875 Colonel Olcott wrote a six paragraph announcement for E. 
Gerry Brown’s Spiritual Scientist magazine, which he showed to H.P.B. prior to 
submission. She stunned him by observing that the first letter of each paragraph 
spelled “Tuitit.” On May 21, 1875, while her health deteriorated, Madame informed 
Henry that the Luxor Lodge would soon communicate with him. In a day or two 
Olcott received a letter written with gold ink on green paper from Serapis Bey, 
Polydorus Isurenus, and Robert More “by order of the Grand Tuitit Bey Observatory 
of Luxor.” Some claimed this message “precipitated” from Blavatsky herself, but 
that would have been unlikely due to the severity of her illness. 

At any rate, the masters exhorted Olcott to follow and assist H.P.B. 


“Sister Helen is a valiant, trustworthy servant. Open thy spirit to 
conviction, have faith, and she will lead thee to the golden gate of 
truth.” 


Brother Tuitit Bey then ominously instructed Olcott to “effect an opprobrious 
punishment” on Dr. Henry T. Child for his role in the Holmes Scandal, an order the 
Colonel never carried out. 

The Luxor Lodge had recently given a commission to Madame Blavatsky, 
bearing their arcane motto: “For those (we) love and protect. Try.” The 
Brotherhood commanded her to promulgate higher knowledge to humanity. They 
directed her to “choose Olcott,’ who was “not the best, but the best available.” 
H.P.B. obeyed, but complained “I am an initiated wretch, and I know what a curse 
the word ‘try’ has proved to me in my life ...”44 ... Ordered to begin telling the 
public the truth about the phenomena and their mediums ... Now my martyrdom 
will begin!” The fraternity wanted her to 


“ .. reintroduce such portions of the sacred science as would dissipate ... 
the unhealthy mists of a thousand religious sects which disgrace the 
present century ... and recall into new life the millions of wretched souls 
who shiver under the icy hand of killing skepticism.”*® 


Madame Blavatsky seemed to have severed relations with the Luxor Lodge after 
going to India. However, Henry Olcott affirmed that Master Hilarion stayed a few 
nights in Bombay during mid-February, 1881. 


“Hilarion is here en route for Tibet and has been looking over, in, and 
through the situation. (He) finds Bombay something morally awful. His 
views on India, ... the T.S.. Ceylon, England, and Europe, Christianity 


and other subjects nipmy Mteresung. ~~ 


According to this account, Darjeeling Masters established the Luxor Lodge as 
their Egyptian “branch office.” In Old Diary Leaves Colonel Olcott explained: 

“For years, and until shortly before I left New York for India (1879) I was 
connected in pupilage with the African Section of the Occult Brotherhood; but later, 
when a certain wonderful psycho-physiological change happened to H.P.B. that I am 
not at liberty to speak about, I was transferred to the Indian Section and a different 
group of Masters ...”28 

The imbecility of atheistic science and “fire and brimstone” Christianity outraged 
both the Luxor Lodge and Far Eastern Mahatmas. “The strutting gamecock of 
modern science” only provided a partial explanation of matter and “lowest ether.” 
All religions had started from the same source, but had become adulterated with 
precepts invented by fallible men. “The dead letter obscure(d) truth.”*? Over the 
centuries Christianity acquired a moldy encrustation of false dogmas. The Masters 
instructed Madame Blavatsky to establish a society to disseminate truth. One of its 
principal objectives would be to 


“... aid in the institution of a brotherhood of humanity, wherein all good 
and pure men, of every race, shall receive each other as the equal effects 
of the “Uncreated, Universal, Infinite, and Everlasting Cause.” 


This tenet, which opposed the Hindu caste system, would become a main plank of 
The Theosophical Society. 

Olcott formed The Miracle Club shortly after receipt of these orders. Master 
Serapis Bey found this group unsatisfactory. The Colonel’s deficient faith had again 
put him onto the beaten track of quasi-scientific investigations. He kept trying to 
cram the invisible universe into a box by means of simplistic human logic. The 
Fraternity of Masters found his laundry bags, wax seals, and giant bird cages 
tiresome. At a Havana, NY séance conducted by medium Elizabeth Comp-ton, 
Olcott again attempted to weigh spirits on a Fairbanks scale. Mrs. Youngs of New 
York held an egg in her hand at his request while her spirits levitated a piano. 
Walnut shells could not be broken with the piano legs because casters on the leg- 
ends impeded nut-cracking. During a session with Nelson and Jennie Holmes on 
January 24" the Colonel hammered nails into their cabinet as elemental John King 
struggled to emerge. Olcott recalled: “before I could drive the second tack, a 
detached hand was thrust into view from the upper aperture ...”** “Flower medium” 
Mary Baker Thayer had the ability to produce vines, flowers, grasses, butterflies, 
and birds. In August, 1875 the Colonel loaded middle-aged Mrs. Thayer into a 
potato sack to insure against any strategems. Echoing Jesus’s reproof of those who 
always needed signs, Master Serapis upbraided him. 


“A mind that seeks the proofs of Wisdom and Knowledge in outward 
appearance as material proofs—is unworthy of being let into the Grand 
Secrets of the Holy Book of Sophia.”® 


Master M. found it necessary to have a frank discussion with chela candidate 
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As Henry explained in Old Diary Leaves: 


(<3 


. a great work was to be done for humanity, and I had the right to 
share in it .; a mysterious tie ... had drawn my colleague (Madame 
Blavatsky) and myself together; a tie which could not be broken, 
however strained it might be at times. He told me things about H.P.B. 
that I may not repeat, as well as things about myself, that do not concern 
third parties.” 


The Mahatmas wanted both Madame Blavatsky and Olcott to stop dealing with 
lower forms of spiritualism. The Buddha himself had said: 


“A wonder of psychic power is not to be exhibited to everyone. Whoever 
exhibits these powers openly is doing wrong.” 


When the Pharisees badgered Jesus for a sign from heaven in Mark 8:12, he 
refused these men of little faith, saying: “why doth this generation seek after a 
sign?” 

Masters warned against traffic with “bhoots,” the etheric shells of dead people. A. 
P. Sinnett described these as multitudinous “... astral entities surviving from the 
ignoble varieties of mankind.”*® Mediums exposed themselves to danger by 
contacting the shades of criminals, drunkards, maniacs, and sex perverts who lurked 
in the astral nether world. Unsuspecting dabblers in the occult might unleash baleful 
forces while fooling around with such “spooks.” Only morally perfect adepts, who 
had overcome their lower selves, could effectively handle these reliquae of dead 
personalities. 

The mature Henry Olcott subsequently condemned “promiscuous” mediums. He 
noticed that only pariahs consulted fortunetellers in India. The conditions necessary 
for transmitting spiritual truths required “a pure spot, pure air, ... absence of unclean 
persons, i.e.. the unwashed, ... immoral, ... unspiritually-minded, ... overfed, ... 
unsympathetic ...”*7 


“The revolting scenes and disgusting language and instructions which 
have attended so many séances where unpurified mediums have given 
their services to mixed gatherings of foul and pure inquirers are traceable 
to the neglect of these protective conditions ... Pure spiritual aura can no 
more be passed untainted through a vile medium and incongruous circle, 
than ... water of a mountain spring ... through a (cesspool. y’? 


Although John King certainly resembled a “bhoot,” the Masters criticized Olcott 
for having a low opinion of their servant. 


“The dweller (is) at work, trying to poison your heart with black doubt 
and bring you to mistrust of our good John. You have pained him greatly, 
for if attached otherwise to earth and sharing largely in frail men’s 
imperfections, still our brother John is true and noble in his heart, and 
incapable of deceiving wittingly a friend.”“” 
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representative. Olcott took these rebukes to heart. Under their tutelage he began to 
de-emphasize “ghost-busting” in order to further the cause of higher revelation. 

H.P.B. found Olcott’s sudden U-turn from doubt to credulity almost 
disconcerting. In press releases he portrayed her as an exalted oracle. Madame had 
recently translated People from the Other World into Russian for Alexander N. 
Aksakoff of St. Petersburg, Privy Counselor to Tsar Alexander and editor of a 
journal on Spiritualism. On April 12, 1875 she wrote to him: 


“Olcott makes of me something mysteriously terrible and almost leads 
the public to suspect that I have either sold my soul to the devil or am the 
direct heiress of Count de St. Germaine and Cagliostro. ... It is true that I 
belong to one mystic society, but it does not follow that I have become 
an Appolonius of Tyana in petticoats.” 


The publicity sparked by Olcott’s book cast limelight on her. Rumors flew back 
and forth. She wittily wrote: 


“Not a day passes that some new story does not come out in the papers. 
Blav-atsky was in Africa, and went up in a balloon with Livingston. 
Blavatsky dined with the King of the Sandwich Islands; Blavatsky 
converted the Pope in Rome to spiritualism; she cured the Queen of 
Spain’s face of warts ...”24 


Despite her new-found fame, most Americans remained under the spell of 
materialistic science and pharisaical Christianity. Interest in spiritualism had 
dwindled, as evidenced by decreasing book sales. 


“Look at poor A. J. Davis; he can barely keep body and soul together, his 
books are not selling at all. The Banner has fallen from 25,000 
subscribers to 12,000. Olcott is still sitting on heaps of his People from 
the Other World like Marius on the ruins of Carthage ... Not a thousand 
copies of his book have ... sold in five months.” 


In her March 30, 1875 letter to Professor Hiram P. Corson, Madame Blav-atsky 
bemoaned the public’s unwillingness to embrace Theosophy. 


“Why should poor humanity doubt so bitterly and repulse the Divine 
Hand stretched forth to every suffering mortal?” 


People clung desperately to silly dogmas—intellectual junk that Hottentots would 
spurn. Although conceding that earthlings did not always comprehend self-evident 
verities, she wrote: 


“The time is near when all the old superstitions and ... errors of centuries 
must be swept away by (a) hurricane of truth.”"4 


In a kind of Apocalypse the Hierarchies would blow away all the theological 
garbage which had piled up since 100 A.D. Adepts in China and India had 
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civilization must be brought up to speed by a new mystical society. 

Religions had a human as well as spiritual dimension, which made them schizoid. 
The dark side of Christianity produced wars and inquisitions. H.P.B. asserted: 
“verily, we have white and black Christianity, as well as white and black magic.” 
She implied that all faiths—Hindu, Muslim, Jewish, Catholic, Protestant—had good 
and evil factions. “Spam” from elementals pervaded every major religion. Like an 
oriental despot, anthropomorphic Jehovah ordered the extermination of Canaanites, 
and meted out harsh punishment if Israelites themselves violated arbitrary rules 
about diet or circumcision. He demanded tribute in the form of animal sacrifices. 
His misbehavior triggered red flags. Genocidal narrow-mindedness, baseless 
regulations punishable by excommunication, and bloody sacrifices were the 
unmistakable earmarks of a “dugpa” tribal god. 

The Catholic Church issued “bulls” authorizing papal infallibility and the 
Immaculate Conception. Five hundred Protestant denominations promulgated 
conflicting doctrines based on differing interpretations of The Bible. Hinduism’s 
barbarous accretions had ruined pure Brahmanism. The idolatrous polytheism of 
some sects enabled unscrupulous priests to “enslave and subjugate the stupid, 
superstitious masses.”“° Islam fared no better. Sufi mystics preached brotherhood, 
peace, and love, but Taliban fundamentalists perverted Koran tenets into a 
xenophobic, anti-feminist warrior code. The Koran’s “Meccan” books disseminated 
sublime spiritual truths based on universal love, while “Medinian” texts promoted 
misogyny and intolerance. 

Helena Petrovna Blavatsky’s intense curiosity was ultimately “satisfied by The- 
osophy taught by angels.”% In May, 1875 she composed Rosicrucian articles based 
on revelations from the Masters. H.P.B. averred that occultism could be a 
dangerous, double-edged sword. According to Greek tradition Demiurgos (Angels) 
created man with Divine Guidance. Kabalistic Jews used the term Elohim; Hindus 
and Buddhists thought humans were the joint production of Dhayan Chohans and 
Devas. These Angelic Hierarchies, whatever their names, had wisely equipped man 
with “gross senses.” Mental filters and “fire walls” screened out spiritual phenomena 
from most human minds to avoid perplexity and madness. However, these 
safeguards deluded hardheaded materialists into denying the invisible world’s 
existence. The Superiors now realized that, as humanity’s 5“ Root Race gradually 
evolved, a large enough portion of mankind could again apprehend higher 
knowledge. They disclosed secrets about human destiny to H. P.B. In May, 1875 she 
passed on information about The Seven Rounds to Henry S. Olcott, a theory more 
fully developed in The Secret Doctrine (1888.) 


“The first seven of our past, present, and subsequent existences in 
different spheres are but ... Embroyonical Essays, modelings of Nature 
... the real complete man ... can become only on the seventh sphere a 
perfect microcosmos, or ... miniature storehouse from Alpha down to 
Omega .of the Great Macrocosmos.”*8 


Except for some accident and crime victims, “idiots,” and Adepts with a mission, 
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planets in other galaxies, or different “dimensions.” Unevolved souls who did not 
attain Selfhood died forever in Avitchi (Hell) without completing seven rounds. 
Therefore, salvation seemed to mean continued existence, damnation extinction. 
H.P.B. substantially revised this scheme over the years. Her final version appeared 
in The Key to Theosophy, published 1889. 

Earth functioned as the 4 Sphere in the “seven arcs of ascent and descent ... a 
place of purgation,”*” something like a reform school for recalcitrant personalities. 
According to Madame Blavatsky the object of our journey on this planet was to 
devote ourselves to truth and goodness, so as to “throw off ... primitive 
grossness.”“2 


“At each birth a new and more perfect astral body is evolved out of 
elementarles of a correspondingly higher order.”44 


The Masters assured her that those who could subordinate their lower selves to 
the Higher Self on earth would have an easier time in the 5", 6", and 7“ rounds. 

H.P.B. observed that the symbolism of the seven spheres permeated both nature 
and human culture. There were seven days of the week, 


“Seven vowels, seven (sacraments,) seven prismatic colors, seven notes 
(on the) chromatic scale in music ...”44 


Not all souls made it past our 4" sphere. Hedonists contradicted the world’s true 
purpose by pig-like pleasure seeking. Delinquents “flunked” due to bad behavior 
and got melted down, a process which brought about a measure of spiritual progress 
in the long run. Fiends such as Ivan the Terrible, Countess Elizabeth Bathory, 
Lucretia Borgia, Jack the Ripper, Stalin, and Hitler endured worse than their 
victims’ sufferings in Kama Loka after death, then went with their black auras to the 
cosmic dump where they languished in mental agony before dissolving into 
nothingness. Murderers, rapists, child molesters, sorcerors, and organized crime 
figures suffered the same fate: complete disintegration. Cynical priests coveting 
donations had always encouraged dying mobsters to confess their sins and receive 
“absolution.” However, Blavatsky and the Mahatmas held that deathbed conversions 
never purged a life of misdeeds. 

Other people, through sheer mediocrity or philistinism, had nothing but an 
undeveloped Spiritual Ego (5" Principle) to bring into the afterlife. Merciful 
Hierarchies gave these primitives a second chance, allowing them into Devachan. 
However, in their next reincarnation they would be saddled with karmic debt from 
previous lives. 

Those metaphysical conundrums revolved in her mind on 7/7/1875 as she 
boarded the train for New York, a changed person. 
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10. 
Pals in New York 


“Come well, come ill, my heart, my soul, my mind and my strength are 
pledged to this cause, and I shall stand fast while I have a breath of life 

in me, though all others shall retire and leave me to stand alone ...” 
—Henry Steel Olcott, Theosophical Society Inaugural Address, 11/ 
17/1875 


Bohemians on 34" St. 


To Professor Hiram Corson Helena Blavatsky characterized herself as “a poor 
barbarian that fell down from Cossack-land (into) your civilized country like some 
ill-shaped meteorite from the moon.” She once confessed to her friend Alexander 
N. Aksakoff that she had “the manners of a Prussian grendadier on furlough.” 
Though cultivated and well-bred, H.P.B. was an unreconstructed Bohemian, who 
spoke bluntly, and cared nothing for the pettifogging niceties of etiquette. Her 
relationship with Henry S. Olcott remained platonic, however these two “chums” 
flouted convention by renting a suite of rooms together at 46 Irving St. in New York 
City. Why inconvenience oneself by trying to conform to society’s rules? “Mrs. 
Grundy” would always treat pioneers as oddballs. Don’t waste time attempting to 
appease that impossible shrew. 

The Russian “Baronness” and Union Army Colonel relocated from 46 Irving 
Place to 433 W. 34" St. in November, 1875. From August, 1876 until December, 
1878 they lived in another suite on the second floor of 47" St. & 8" Ave., which 
newspapermen dubbed “The Lamasery.” English architect Edward Wim-bridge 
moved in and performed a variety of chores in exchange for room and board. 
Olcott’s sister Isabel occupied the third floor with Methodist minister husband Rev. 
W. H. Mitchell, and their three children. 

“Belle” Olcott Mitchell became one of H.P.B.’s best friends in America. Because 
she liked jewelry, Madame performed several phenomena involving rings, earrings, 
and brooches. Once she gave Belle a plain gold band and closed her fingers over it. 
When she opened her hand again, the ring contained three small diamonds. One day 
H.P.B. told Belle to open a drawer. The contents looked like Solomon’s treasure. 
Belle fondled and admired gold lockets, unset gemstones, rings, bracelets, and 
pendants. After she returned these articles, H.P.B. closed the drawer and instructed 
her to open it again. When she did so it was empty. Around February, 1878 Belle 
spied what looked like a pearl necklace in Madame’s bedroom. H.P.B. gave her this 
item, but warned her not to let anyone else wear it. Forgetting this admonition a few 
weeks later, Belle let her baby son play with the necklace, while she went 
downstairs to attend a séance. During that session, an Indian’s astral double warned 
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melted around her little boy’s neck. 

In September, 1875 “Signor B.,” a magician whom H.P.B. had met during her 
European travels, visited them. He impressed assembled company by conjuring up 
white butterflies and producing indoor rain showers. One day Signor B. warned 
Henry to terminate his relationship with Madame Blavatsky immediately. 

“He said she was a very wicked and dangerous woman, and would bring some 
terrible calamity upon me if I allowed myself to fall under her malign spell. This— 
he said—he was ordered by the great Master ... to tell me.”? 

When Colonel Olcott brought up this matter with H.P.B., she coolly told him that 
he “had nicely passed through that little test,”* then penned an acrimonious letter to 
Signor, ordering him never to darken her door again. 

Helena adorned The Lamasery with heavy furniture, Persian rugs, potted plants, 
oriental bric-a-brac, and a menagerie of stuffed animals. The tigers, owls, Javanese 
sparrows, fish, and snakes matched her grandmother’s natural history museum 
decor. Olcott placed a pair of stuffed monkeys among palm fronds. A crocodile 
hung from the ceiling. “A toy lizard or two crawled up the wall.” Across from the 
front door Henry put 
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. a splendidly mounted lioness-head; ... eyes glaring, ... jaws wide 
open, ... tongue retracted, ... teeth white and menacing .If the visitor 
chanced to be a hysterical old maid who screamed on seeing the trophy, 
H.P.B. would laugh heartily.”® 


Their centerpiece was “Professor Fiske,” a bespectacled baboon formally dressed 
in tuxedo who clasped Darwin’s Descent of Man under one arm. 

H.P.B.’s cat Charles prowled around the apartment. Her familiar Pou Dhi, whom 
Olcott called their “attendant sprite,” had accompanied them from Philadelphia to 
New York. He liked to ring “astral bells” when Madame gave the signal. Pet 
canaries Jenny and Pip flew through rooms at will. 


“... the male bird would reward us by perching on a picture frame near 
our work table and singing most melodiously. The hen would light upon 
our table in the most fearless way, chirping right under our noses, and 
pick up and carry away for nest-building ... any ends of twine or other 
likely materials ... Little Jenny would sometimes wait until her mistress 
had cut off a piece of paper and dropped it on the table or floor, and then 
hop to it and carry it off, to the approving song of her handsome husband, 
Pip.” 


The Lamasery rapidly emerged as a salon for occultists and radicals of all 
persuasions. New York Daily Graphic editor David Croly characterized them as 
mostly “long-haired men and crop-haired women.”® The host and hostess often 
wrote in separate studies until 2 A.M. while uninvited guests chattered in the living 
room. Reverend James H. Wiggin recalled that an assortment of nonconformists 
would discuss 
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mediums; history; Italian character; the strangenesses of travel; 
chemistry; poetry; Nature’s duality; Romanism; Gravitation; the 
Carbonari; jugglery; Crooke’s new discoveries about the force of light; 
the literature of magic...”” 


It was not unusual for H.P.B. to find strangers making tea and snacks in her 
kitchen at midnight. Besides their immediate Theosophical Society circle, which 
included William Q. Judge, Emma Hardinge Britten, Henry Newton, Edward 
Wimbridge, and Alexander Wilder, the Lamasery also attracted luminaries such as 
African explorer Chaille Long, sculptor William R. O’Donovan, painter Walter 
Paris, Judge R. B. Westbrook, philologist J. A. Weisse, newspaper columnist 
Herbert D. Monachesi, Unitarian minister James Henry Wiggin, American 
Bibliopolist editor Charles Sotheran, Princess Rackovitz, Countess Lydia de Pas- 
chkoff, General Abner Doubleday, ex-minister to Portugal John L. O’Sullivan, and 
others. 

Madame Blavatsky regularly invited fellow occultist to exotic lectures at the 
Lamasery. One newspaper account described her as 


“occupying a capacious armchair in the center of the parlor ... 
receiv(ing) guests with true French courtesy ... deftly holding a ... 
cigarette between thumb and forefinger of her left hand.” 


After these speeches, guests repaired to the dining room for a buffet. Over drinks 
and cigarettes “Popess” Blavatsky occasionally spoke “ex cathedra” from her 
throne. The New York Times quoted her comment that “Buddhists don’t believe in 
eternal hell, nor do their priests run after other men’s wives.” 

On the evening of April 29, 1877 Chinese pundit Wong Chin Foo regaled 
attendees with his adventures. A newspaper reporter described him as “a well-bred 
Mongolian ... about 26 ... on the errand of converting 40 million Christians in this 
country to Buddhism.” While working for a government department in Shanghai 
Mr. Foo witnessed Imperial corruption at first-hand. When the idealistic young clerk 
demanded an inquiry, he was summarily fired. To avoid arrest he fled to Hong 
Kong. Upon arrival there, Wong appealed to English missionaries for shelter. They 
kindly took him in, but balked upon learning that he was a fugitive from the law 
with a 1,500 pound bounty on his head. The clergymen explained that duty required 
them to hand him over to the authorities. He protested that critics of the emperor’s 
regime were generally cut up into 18 pieces with a meat cleaver. After promising to 
get that penalty reduced to simple decapitation, they locked dejected Wong Chin 
Foo in his room. Not soothed by their assurances, he climbed out of the second story 
window and absconded to Japan with help from an agnostic merchant vessel captain. 
In Yokahama U.S. consul C. O. Sheppard gave him food, lodging, and passage to 
San Francisco. On board the ship Mr. Foo encountered 200 distraught Chinese girls 
in steerage, bound for American brothels. When he complained about this illicit 
cargo, the captain threatened to shoot him. U. S. port authorities proved more 
sympathetic. Upon reaching San Francisco, Wong literally ran from gangplank to 
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back to China. 

Mr. Foo then expatiated on religious issues. Madame Blavatsky nodded 
approvingly as he mentioned that Confucius invented the Golden Rule 550 years 
before Jesus. Being both respectful and superstitious, his countrymen never took the 
name of God in vain. The Christian conception of honoring parents struck most 
Chinese as neglect. Western women rarely permitted mothers-in-law to move into 
their households. Having observed the conduct of European soldiers and sailors on 
liberty, China’s rulers feared that mass conversions to Christianity might spark a 
crime wave. Though the lower classes of China employed statues as devotional aids, 
they did not worship them—as some Protestant ministers alleged. Neither did they 
have an “omnipotent devil or red hot hell.” Wong resented the presumption of 
Baptist ministers who had recently issued a public announcement that all adult 
heathens were doomed to eternal damnation. 


“His reason and conscience revolted at the idea that the followers of 
Buddha, Brahma, and Confucius, who worship the one, all-powerful, 
omnipresent Creator, as much as Christians ... and practiced far better 
morality ... should be roasted for all eternity for not trampling on the 
faith of their fathers at the command of foreign priests.”4 


Regarding Henry Olcott as a member of their fraternity, several newspaper 
reporters hung around the Lamasery. This group invented various nicknames for 
H.P.B., including “Isis,” “The Sphinx,” “Popess,” and “The Old Lady.” David 
Curtis of The New York World liked to play practical jokes. In one instance he told 
Henry Olcott that two Egyptian magi had arrived in town and wanted to meet 
Madame Blavatsky. The Colonel and Madame finally yielded to his entreaties and 
made the acquaintance of two French circus jugglers. Olcott described the resulting 
story in Old Diary Leaves. 


“The next day’s World contained an account headed ‘Theosophs at the 
Circus,’ in which our stale talk with the two Frenchmen was converted 
into a highly mystical interview, accompanied by no end of weird 
phenomena ...”?” 


A few months later Curtis set them up again. 


“Another time he brought us a paper giving account of the night walking 
of the ghost of a defunct night watchman along the wharves of a certain 
district on the East Side ... Forgetting our circus experience, again we 
accepted.. The next day’s papers ... paraded us as a couple of crack- 
brained persons ... We even got into the illustrated papers ... as 
‘Members of the Theosophical Society Watching for Old Shep’s Ghost’ 
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H.P.B. found these hi-jinks amusing, but did not care for some of the pot shots 
taken by other journalists. Prior to departing for India in December, 1878, she 
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The Lamasery for food, drink, and smokes. His article stated: 


“Still in her nightgown, she rolled a cigarette and began an angry 
discourse on Americans in general and their press in particular: ... They 
said I was a Spiritualist, a heathen, .an adventuress, and had neither title 
nor family; that I was a felon and forger; that I had been married seven 
times and murdered six of my husbands; that I was a free lover and had 
never been married .’”“ 


The “pals” took short summer vacations in the Hamptons. At Mrs. Gardiner’s 
boardinghouse in East Hampton Henry entertained company by hypnotizing fellow 
guests, and singing humorous ditties. H.P.B. further entranced them by levitating 
cups, reading minds, and blowing perfect smoke-rings. For relaxation during these 
halcyon days Madame loved to frolic in the ocean. Olcott’s only regret was that she 
could not refrain from religious controversy. In July, 1878 he made this entry in his 
diary: 


“Found Mrs. Gardiner, our hostess, in despair over the loss and 
threatened loss of boarders who have been shocked by H.P.B.’s rough- 
riding over Chris-tianity.”® 


Olcott and Blavatsky got along relatively well during this productive New York 
period. The Colonel described their relationship as “chumship.” They were like- 
minded friends, partners with objectives in common. Neither was sexually attracted 
to the other. An inveterate coiner of nicknames, Olcott called Helena “H.P.B.,” 
“Jack,” Mulligan,” “Old Horse,” and “Latchkey.” She referred to him as “Moloney” 
“Harry,” and “Junior.” The Moloney moniker derived from Henry’s penchant as a 
crooner of song parodies. He often sung the saga of an Irish family named Moloney 
in rhymed couplets while affecting an Irish brogue. Thus, H.P.B. addressed him as 
“Moloney.” In retaliation, he called her Mulligan after a portly female neighbor of 
the Moloneys. H.P.B. thoroughly enjoyed this 
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. mock Odyssey of the Moloney family, whose innumerable ... 
intermarriages, changes of creed, skin (color), and capabilities, made up a 
... fanfaronade of every kind of nonsense ...”1” 


Henry noticed that Madame clamored for these performances with particular 
insistence when he was trying to make a sober impression upon clergymen, scholars, 
and other solemn personages. 

Though Colonel Olcott paid virtually all of her expenses at this time, Madame 
Blavatsky treated his generous support as an entitlement, and bossed him 
mercilessly. Albert Rawson, who reunited with H.P.B. at this time, witnessed a few 
of their tiffs, which he found “highly amusing ... although somewhat hair-rais- 
ing,”“° with Olcott usually getting the worst of it. When in a foul mood she would 
berate her benefactor in front of others, calling him an idiot, “flapdoodle,” “whistle- 
breeches,” and “ass’s grandfather.” 
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and wrote indefatigably. H.P.B. and Olcott composed Isis Unveiled together, usually 
working from 7 P.M. to 2 A.M. He corrected her English, edited, and incorporated 
many of his own essays into the text. 

Phenomena continued with regularity. Madame Blavatsky read minds, wrote 
automatically, performed apports, told the future, and spoke to invisible beings. 
Observors claimed that she could make herself older or younger at will. Madame 
made jewelry appear, as well as toys for children, sugar tongs, and other articles. 
One day William Quan Judge decided to test her powers. He had a friend purchase 
and mail a scarab (beetle-shaped ceramic charm) to H.P.B. 


“My hand did not touch the package, nor did I know where it was posted. 
But when I called on her at the end of the week ..., she greeted me with 
thanks for the scarabaeus. I pretended ignorance. But she said it was 
useless to pretend, and then informed me how I had sent it, and where the 
clerk had posted it ... 4 


Sometimes Henry Olcott, who faithfully documented these inexplicable events, 
felt as if he lived in a funhouse. In August, 1875 he ran into a light-skinned Indian 
on the street, who proposed to show him occult wonders. Henry brought him back to 
the apartment. Before his eyes, 


“the furniture ... disappeared from view, and there appeared alternately 
vivid scenes of water, cloudy atmosphere, subterranean caves, and an 
active volcano; each of the elements teeming with beings and shapes, and 
faces ... Some of the forms were lovely, some malignant and fierce, 
some terrible. They would float into view as gently as bubbles on a 
smooth stream, or dart across the scene and disappear, or play and 
gambol together in flame or flood. Anon, a misshapen monster ... would 
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In February, 1876 Colonel Olcott heard a knock at his door while reading. He told 
the callers to enter. Two Indian Brothers came in. Henry offered them cigars, which 
they accepted. These yogis proceeded to make beautiful, fragrant flowers appear out 
of thin air, “... roses, lilies of the valley, camellias, Jessamine, and carnations 
floated down ...” Then rain began to fall within his apartment. 


“... Rain drops began pattering around us in the room ... a drenching 
shower was falling about us. The carpet was soaked and so were my 
clothes, the books on the table, and the bronzes, and clock, and photos on 
the mantel piece. But neither of the Brothers received a drop ... They sat 
there and quietly smoked their cigars, while mine became too wet to 
burn. I just sat and looked at them in a sort of stupid gaze ...”4 


The younger adept assured Olcott that none of his property would be damaged. 
With that, the storm stopped. The older man gave him a painted lacquer box redolent 
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Olcott saw his dead mother and vividly relived an 1860 conversation he had with 
her. When Henry regained normal consciousness after this waking dream, his guests 
discussed with him the extraordinary abilities of Madame Blavatsky. Then, a Three 
Stooges scenario ensued. 


“The elder Brother asked me to present their compliments to Madame 
and say that with her permission they would call upon her.. I ran down 
stairs, rushed into Madame’s parlor and there sat these two identical men 
smoking with her and chatting as quietly as if they had been old friends. 
Madame motioned to me as if I had better not come in, as they had 
private business to talk over. I stood transfixed looking from one to 
another in dumb amazement. I glanced at the ceiling, ... but they had not 
tumbled through.” 


In 1877 the Masters wanted to send Henry on a two month errand to another city. 
He objected at first, for financial reasons. H.P.B. asked him how much income he 
would lose. Olcott replied: “not less than $500. a month.” Nevertheless, he agreed 
to undertake the task. After returning to New York, Henry went to the bank and 
discovered that his balance was $1,000. higher than expected because of two 
separate deposits of $500. When he inquired about this discrepancy, the manager 
immediately remembered who put these funds into his account. 


“He was very tall, with long black hair rolling on his shoulders, piercing 
black eyes, and brown complexion: an Asiatic, in short ... He did not 
have a passbook and ... asked the receiving teller to fill up the ... ticket 
... as he could not write English.” 


The mysterious depositor had been none other than Master Morya. 


Helena P. Blavatsky, 1875 (Blavatsky Archives) 


william Quan Judge, Esq. 
(Blavatsky Archives) 


Founding the Theosophical Society 


The “chums” invited architect George Henry Felt to deliver a speech at 46 Irving St. 
on 9/7/1875. Seventeen people attended, including attorney William Quan Judge, 
psychic writer Emma Harding Britten, English barristers Charles Carleton Massey, 
John Storer Cobb, journalist Charles Sotheran, industrialist Henry J. Newton, Dr. 
Seth Pancoast, and Rev. James H. Wiggin (editor of The Liberal Christian.) George 
Felt lectured about “The Lost Canon of Proportion of the Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans,” asserting that modern engineers could only duplicate ancient building 
feats by using numerological formulas. He recently uncovered this secret knowledge 
by decoding Egyptian hieroglyphics. Dr. Pan-coast jumped up to ask if the same 
mystical lore might be utilized “to summon spirits from the deep.” Felt dramatically 
exclaimed: “yes!” This revelation stimulated lively discussion. An inspired Olcott 
then urged those present to found a society “for the collection and diffusion of 
knowledge ... occult research; and the study and dissemination of ancient 
philosophical and theosophical ideas.”“8 Enthusiastic listeners seconded Henry’s 
motion and brought the proposal to an impromptu vote. In unison the audience 
shouted a vociferous “aye!” 
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took steps to turn this vision into a reality by adopting by-laws. On September 13" 
members came up with a name for the new organization, the Theosophical Society. 
The founding committee gathered in Emma Hardinge Britten’s residence at 206 W. 
38" St. on October 30" to ratify the lodge’s constitution and elect officers. 

H.P.B. always regarded The Theosophical Society as “the unworthy, struggling 
vehicle of Theosophy (Divine Wisdom.)”*? She admitted that T.S. members were 
“no saints, (but) sinners trying to do better.”2° However, she did not care for sex 
fiends, “positivists,” drunkards, religious fundamentalists, or political radicals, and 
therefore decreed that the Society should be opened to all but “free lovers, bigoted 
Christians,”*" inebriates, crooks, and anarchists. Blavatsky and Olcott disapproved 
of certain married spiritualists who abandoned moral principles by seeking sexual 
relationships with “soul-mates.” Such libertines swelled up their lower natures at the 
expense of soul. 

Like Dr. Henry T. Child, she strongly disapproved of boozing. 


“’.. Alcohol in all its forms has a direct, marked, and very deleterious 
influence on man’s psychic condition. Drinking is only less destructive to 
the development of the inner powers than the habitual use of hashish, 
opium, and similar drugs.”*4 


Madame Blavatsky had nothing but contempt for bombastic preachers. She and 
Olcott compiled a thick scrapbook containing 


“ .. paragraphs from ... newspapers telling of the crimes of clergymen 
and priests who had been brought to justice, and before we left for India 
there was a large collection of them.” 


While advocating the dead letter in Pharisaical fashion, Protestant ministers 
pronounced judgment on their “unsaved” Theosophical betters. When Rev. Stephen 
Higginson Tyng announced that “The Rapture” was about to occur. H.P.B. rejoiced 
at the prospect of bidding him and his flock adieu. 


“Dr. Tyng asserts ‘that the Lord will come visibly ... the children of 
Christ will be caught up into the clouds ... It was very reassuring ... to 
find that ‘their disappearance will not affect society ... We heartily agree 
with the reverend Doctor when he expressed a hope that ‘there won’t be 
many preachers left in the pulpit.’ Amen! Godspeed to him and all the 
others ...”"4 


On 11/17/1875 Henry Steel Olcott gave the inaugural address at Mott Memorial 
Hall, 64 Madison Ave. He wanted to make spiritualism respectable, but realized this 
wouldn’t be an easy task. 


“When (people) turn to spiritualism for comfort and conviction, they 
encounter such a barrier of ... tricky mediums, lying spirits, and 
revolting social theories, that they recoil with loathing ... It is almost 
disreputable to be an open and avowed spiritualist.” 
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Wisdom, for the purpose of opposing bigotry and advancing humanity’s spiritual 
evolution. Although a Religio-Philosophico-Cosmico-Ethical system, Theosophy 
would be non-dogmatic, non-sectarian, and dedicated to freedom of thought. 
Members of the Society would not bandy about “new revelations,” but concentrate 
on recovering lost eternal truths. With a humble heart Colonel Olcott wanted to 
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... approach Eastern people in a less presumptuous spirit, honestly 
confessing that we know nothing at all of the beginning or end of natural 
law, (and) ask them to help us to find out what their forefathers knew.”3® 


Madame Blavatsky regarded blind faith as “a disease,” preferring “the pistis of 
the Greeks ... belief based on knowledge, whether supplied by evidence of physical 
or spiritual senses.”“4 The Society had to be eclectic, drawing truth from 
Christianity, ancient Egyptian mystery religions, Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, science, and other sources, while rejecting the lifeless encrustations 
heaped on by charlatans over time. H.P.B. intended to “cull the good we find in each 
(philosophy.)’“8 She knew that “none of them has the whole truth, but that they are 
mutually complementary.”* Yet neither Blavatsky nor Olcott wanted the Society to 
degenerate into a religious cult. On the contrary, one of its chief functions would be 
to combat the baleful effects of sectarianism. 


“(The Theosophical Society) will gradually leaven and permeate the 
great mass of thinking and intelligent people with its large-minded and 
noble ideas of Religion, Duty, and Philanthropy. Slowly but surely it will 
burst asunder the fetters of creeds and dogmas, of social and caste 
prejudices ... Through its teaching, ... the West will learn to understand 
and appreciate the East at its true value ...”4° 


George Felt, Charles Sotheran, and Seth Pancoast M. D. did not last long. Felt 
gave a few more talks, but could not rouse any spirits with his secret Egyptian 
formula. He blamed misfits in the audiences for this failure. Some people were 
frightened, others derisive. To The London Spiritualist Felt wrote that his experience 
“showed the absolute necessity of forming (this) Society into degrees for such occult 
work.” Common rubes must be barred from the seminars of initiates. 

J. W. Bouton offered to publish Felt’s planned book on occultism, but the deal 
fell through when the would-be author failed to deliver more than a convoluted 
outline. Henry Olcott attributed this lost opportunity to a combination of disorderly 
habits and heavy domestic responsibilities. 


“But having to deal with a genius burdened with a large family and 
exasperat-ingly unpunctual, the thing dragged along until (Bouton) lost 
all patience, and the final result was, I believe, a rupture between them 
and the grand work was never published.” 


Henceforth, the eccentric architect pursued his own private researches without 
input from “lesser lights.” An attempt to start his own occult society went nowhere. 


DidVdlsKY lAaAVOICU SOCIdl CQUAaLILTY, WOHE SULM TalDOrls GCep alleCuUlOn LOr Ue 
Russian Tsar. Charles Sotheran’s advocacy of trade union violence in The American 
Bibliopolist outraged her conservative instincts. In a letter to Olcott she wrote: 


“a Theosophist becoming a rioter, encouraging revolution and murder, a 
friend of communards—is no fit member of our Society. He has to go.”# 


Sotheran soon resigned in a huff and wrote an indignant letter to Banner of Light 
Magazine condemning the Theosophical Society as reactionary. 

Dr. Pancoast’s personal affairs became tangled after his second wife Sarah’s 
death in 1878. To the consternation of daughters Sarah (22) and Laura (19) the 
middle-aged doctor married 22 year old Carrie Almena Fermald on 1/14/1879. 
Carrie presented a baby girl named Allie to her avuncular husband a year later. The 
Pancoast family attended the 4" & Green St. Hicksite Friends Meeting, where Dr. 
Henry T. Child also worshipped. The meetinghouse’s records show that a deputation 
of grim-faced women Friends marched over to the Pancoast residence to counsel 
Sarah and Laura shortly before their father’s marriage to a girl their own age. The 
men’s committee also dispatched George Truman and other brethren to admonish 
Dr. Pancoast. Harried by a young wife, infant, aggrieved daughters, judgmental 
Quakers, and clamoring patients, this kabalistic physician had no time for the New 
York-based Theosophical Society. He died in 1889 at the age of 66, leaving a 32 
year old wife and nine year old daughter. 

Though Felt, Sotheran, and Pancoast disappeared, the Theosophical Society 
immediately began to attract a following. Irish-born attorney William Quan Judge 
signed up, as did General Abner Doubleday, inventor Thomas Alva Edison, and 
scores of others. 

William Q. Judge, who became the right-hand man of Blavatsky and Olcott, was 
born in Dublin, Ireland on April 13, 1851 to Alice Mary Quan and Frederic H. 
Judge. After a serious illness at age seven which nearly killed him, young William 
regained consciousness—a la Blavatsky—with superior intelligence, second sight, 
and a deep interest in mysticism. His mother died from childbirth in 1864. Shortly 
thereafter Frederic Judge emigrated to New York City with his surviving six 
children. Fourteen year old William demonstrated precocity by studying law. His 
instant comprehension of ideas, retentive memory, cogent speech, and legal 
scholarship impressed mature lawyers. By the time his father died c. 1866, Judge 
worked as law clerk for future New York Supreme Court Justice George P. 
Andrews, and continued legal studies at night. In 1872 Judge became a U.S. citizen, 
then member of the New York Bar. Two years later he married schoolteacher Ella 
M. Smith and moved into a Brooklyn townhouse. She gave birth to their only child 
in 1875. 

That same year William became fascinated by Henry Steel Olcott’s People from 
Another World. He wrote a letter of appreciation to fellow New York attorney 
Olcott, and asked him to recommend a trustworthy medium in New York City. The 
two men soon met, and Henry introduced him to Madame Blavatsky. 

Besides his extraordinary intelligence, William Q. Judge impressed colleagues 
with his personal charm, honesty, and sense of duty. Friends were generous in their 


pralse. 


“His most beloved trait was his exquisite sympathy and gentleness ... He 
always seemed to look for mitigating circumstances in ... others ...”™ 


H.P.B. referred to him as “the heart and soul of the American T.S.” Master Morya 
wrote that Judge, of all the chelas, was the one “who ... suffers most and demands, 
or even expects, the least.” He gave unstintingly to the Theosophical Society, 
traveling all over the world, usually at his own expense. Disciples loved Judge, 
regarding him as a practical mystic. He preached that “occult development comes 
best, quickest and safest in the punctilious fulfillment of the small duties of every 
day (life.)”*® 

To Ella Judge’s chagrin, William now seemed to spend more time at The 
Lamasery than home. A straight-and-narrow Methodist herself, she had no use for 
Theosophy’s heterodox notions. Like Mary Morgan Olcott she objected to her 
husband’s occultism on both philosophical and personal grounds. Spiritualism not 
only contravened respectable Christian principles, it adversely affected William’s 
family life and law practice. To her alarm she learned that, when no one showed up 
for Theosophical Society meetings, he would nonetheless read minutes and deliver 
prepared lectures to empty seats. How had that plump Russian woman turned 
William Judge, Esq. into a deluded fool? Maybe she had magical powers after all. 
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“With occult matters she has everything to do. We have 
not abandoned her ... She is our direct agent.” 
—NMaster Morya 


Fellow Psychic “M. A. Oxon” 


In 1875 H.P.B. began to correspond with a friend of Charles 
Carleton Massey named William Stainton Moseyn (1839-1891.) The 
son of a school principal, Stainton “Moses” won a scholarship to 
Oxford, where he studied for the ministry. Religious doubts began to 
plague him toward the end of his college years. He suffered a 
nervous collapse, which prevented him from taking his degree. 
Moses later observed that his life could be divided into 7 seven-year 
phases marked by serious illnesses. In adulthood these stages 
included stints as a graduate student, Anglican curate, professor of 
philology, medium, and mystical author. 

A period of study at the Greek Orthodox monastery on Mount 
Athos assuaged his early crisis of faith. While in Greece he first 
perceived his spirit guide, Imperator. After obtaining a masters 
degree, Moses was ordained by Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, then 
assigned to Kirk Maughold on the Isle of Man. A highly literate man, 
he published amusing and instructive pieces in Punch and The 
Saturday Review. 

While serving as a young priest at Kirk Maughold, Moses read 
Robert Dale Owen’s Debatable Land, and became interested in 
spiritualism. In 1872, during a séance conducted by medium Lottie 
Fowler, his inchoate psychic abilities suddenly flourished. He 
staggered out of the room clairvoyant and able to levitate objects. No 
less an authority than Royal Society member Sir William Crookes 


attested to Moses’s powers. The young curate suddenly became 
capable of transferring thoughts to other people’s minds, accurately 
predicting future events, traveling “astrally,” and producing music 
and scented breezes. By using mind control he could send vases and 
crockery flying about, and pass lamps, chairs, glasses, and other 
solid articles through walls. Like Blavatsky, Moses had an 
intellectual and spiritual bent which magic tricks never satisfied. For 
this reason the Hierarchical spirits Imperator (Malachias) and forty- 
nine others chose him as their channel. Imperator asseverated that his 
superior, Preceptor (Elijiah) conversed directly with Jesus Christ. 
Their mission was to create a new spiritual movement, as Jesus had 
done in the 1* Century. 

Henry Olcott affirmed that many of Moses’s guides had also been 
in communication with H.P.B. and himself. 


“S. M(oses) had an Arabian teacher, so had I; he had an 
Italian philosopher; so had I; he had Egyptians, I had a 
Copt; he had ... ‘Prudens,’ versed in Alexandrian and 
Indian lore, so had I.... He had Dr. (John) Dee, an 
English mystic, I also had one ... ‘the Platonist’ ...”+ 


Madame Blavatsky agreed that Stainton Moses accessed mystics 
and philosophers of high caliber, as she did while composing Isis 
Unveiled. However, according to her, he didn’t communicate 
directly with top Mahatmas such as Master Morya or Master Koot 
Hoomi. 

Moses’s devotees argue that his automatically written books, 
Spirit Identity (1879) and Spirit Teachings (1883,) rank alongside 
Blavatsy’s Isis Unveiled and The Secret Doctrine. Imperator acted in 
a manner similar to the Mahatmas, but from a Christian perspective. 
Like Master Morya he felt compassion for mankind and transmitted 
sacred truths in an effort to “jump start” humanity’s stalled spiritual 
growth. 

In her letter of November 16, 1875 to Rev. Stainton Moses, 
Madame Blav-atsky informed him that earth was not the only 
inhabited planet. She advised that progress occurred on both the 
material and spiritual realms, and confirmed his notion that 
earthlings, depending upon their behavior, either rose to a higher 


level or sunk into demonism leading to extinction. To Moses and 
almost no one else she confided that The Brotherhood of Luxor was 
“but an adopted name,”* for a group under the control of Indian 
Adepts. 

C. S. Lewis once referred to death as “the ruffian at the top of the 
stairs,” who beat most of us to a pulp before we entered afterlife. 
Based on Eastern lore and firsthand experience, Madame Blavatsky 
asserted that a second barrier existed just beyond the pale of earthly 
life, which only the highest yogis could traverse. 


ce 


. Woe to the imprudent inquirer who ignorantly 
trespasses upon forbidden ground; danger will beset him 
at every step. He evokes powers that he cannot control; he 
arouses sentries which allow only their masters to pass.” 


H.P.B. warned her friend to watch out for “red-capped Brothers of 
the Shadow,” and the Threshold Dweller who “is far from being a 
welcome or agreeable visitor ...”4 Within a year Moses had prolonged 
run-ins with these surly gatekeepers, known to Neo-Platonists as 
“archons.” 


“T am fighting a hand to hand battle with all the legions of 
the Fiend for the past three weeks. My nights are made 
hideous with their torments, temptations, and foul 
suggestions. I see them all around, glaring at me, 
gabbling, howling, grinning! Every form of filthy 
suggestion, of bewildering doubt, of mad and shuddering 
fear is upon me...”° 


Madame Blavatsky begged her Superior to help Moses, but he 
turned a deaf ear, replying: “’He must be tried’”® 

While writing Isis Unveiled H.P.B. became enchanted by the 
Greek and kaba-listic doctrine of Augoeides (Holy Spirit, or Divine 
Connection.) She claimed that Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and other 
philosophers 


“... held with the Hindus that God had infused into matter 
a portion of his own Divine Spirit, which animaters and 
moves every particle. They taught that men have two 


souls of separate and quite different natures: ... one 
perishable—the astral soul, or ... inner fluidic body—the 
other incorruptible and immortal—the Augoeides, or ... 
Divine Spirit.”7 


She explained this Brahman/Pythagorean idea to Stainton Moses 
in her letter of November 16, 1875. 


“A man is a Trinity like the essence of God ... when man 
dies, as soon as he dropped off his body which must 
decay ... his Spiritual or sidereal body takes (the) place of 
his old terrestrial body—a new still more Ethereal 
envelope is given him—to cover the Divine ray of his 
Augoeides, ... soul or ... real self—who waits during his 
endless transmigrations until he becomes absorbed in God 
or nothing ... This part of himself, the Augoeides, is the 
Kabalistic nothing, or a particle of God ... spark of the 
great fire, the En Soph, the invisible nothing ...”8 


Madame advised Moses to draw strength from this Divine Spark 
Within. “The more you absorb within yourself of your Augoeides, 
the more you (will) feel your God-like power develop.”? Various 
sects had different names for It. The Greek Orthodox Church 
referred to Augoeides as the Spiritual Guide, or Spirtual Father. 
Quakers called it Inward Light, Kabalistic Jews En Soph (Boundless 
Invisible Void.) Jesus seemed to have addressed the Lord’s Prayer to 
this Power: 


“Our Father, who art in Heaven, hallowed be thy Name, 
thy Kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth as it is in 
Heaven. Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against 
us. Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil, 
for thine is the Kingdom, power, and glory for ever and 
ever. Amen.” (Matthew, 6:9-13, Douay-Rheims Version) 


Jesus also spoke often of the Holy Spirit. “But the Helper, the 
Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, he will teach 
you all things ...” (John 14:26.) “When he, the Spirit of Truth, is 


come, he will guide you into all truth.” (John 16:13) “But when they 
arrest you and deliver you up, do not worry beforehand, or 
premeditate what you will speak. But whatever is given you, speak 
that, for it is not you who speak, but the Holy Spirit.” (Mark, 13:11.) 

Stainton Moses’s ingrained veneration for orthodox Christianity 
irked Madame Blavatsky. In an attempt to free him from the fetters 
of dogma, she declared: 


“Christianity is a hideous skeleton of paganism and 
Judaism, with the spirit having fled from it (since) the 
first century—this Spirit of Truth is now manifesting 
itself in spiritual phenomena again, but it can never 
reenter the once abandoned skeleton. It remains for us to 
build for Him a new Temple ...”!° 


H.P.B. sometimes communed with Stainton Moses on the astral 
plane. She informed Aunt Nadya de Fadeyev on July 19, 1877 that 
“Professor Stainton Moses’s ... shadow or double has appeared 
before us twice.” “ In December, 1877 she wrote her sister Vera that 
“one day we had a visit from the double of Professor Moses. Seven 
people saw him ...”44 Regular contact between Moses and Blavatsky 
tapered off after she left New York in 1878. Although Henry Olcott 
remained on amicable terms with Moses until the latter’s death, 
relations between H.P. B. and “M. A. Oxon” became strained. 
Because ofhis adherence to Christian theology Moses took exception 
to many of Blavatsky’s irreverent remarks about Jehovah and church 
doctrine. 

After the Coulomb Scandal broke in 1884, Stainton Moses and 
H.P.B. drifted apart. He lured Dr. George Wyld and Charles C. 
Massey away from the T.S., and affiliated himself with The Society 
for Psychical Research, which accused Madame Blavatsky of fraud. 
She came to view her former friend as a turncoat, and “empty shell” 
which higher spirits had abandoned due to his meat consumption, 
liquor drinking, and petite bourgeois mentality. One of H.P.B.’s 
Mahatma letters expressed disdain for Moses’s guides Imperator, 
Preceptor, et al as “ele-mentaries.” Master K. H., writing through 
Blavatsky, regretted that the Theo-sophical Society’s London branch 
had almost been “killed by the wounded vanity of a medium.” ”® 


Considered today, these sentiments seem to reflect Madame more 
than Master. 


Plato: The Link Between East and West 


H.P.B. agreed with Plato’s proposition “es invisibili factum es 
visibili” (“from the invisible comes the visible.”) Action results from 
thought; spirit creates the objective world of matter. 

She declared that the universe was a living organism, permeated 
with intelligence. Its composition resembled our own human 
anatomy of flesh, soul, and spirit. 


“The universe is divided into three parts: first pure spirit 
(God); second, half spirit—half matter (soul); third, gross 
matter. (body)”4 


The mortal soul (Nephesh) was a hybrid entity, more dense than 
pure spirit, but consisting of much finer substance than matter. “Soul 
stuff” has been variously depicted as ether, pneuma (breath,), akasa, 
ectoplasm, and phrenos (thought form.) 

H.P.B.’s early tri-partite scheme tracks with that of Paracelsus, 
Plato, and the Christian Church, consisting of the terrestrial man 
(physical body,) sidereal man (astral body,) and Spirit (Augoeides.) 

Plato based his three-part system on Pythagoras’s teachings and 
the Eleusian mystery cults, both of which derived from Eastern 
sources. In Phaedrus he referred to the human body as a “sepulcher 
of the soul,” and wrote that: 


“We were ourselves pure and immaculate, being liberated 
from this surrounding vestment which we denominate the 
body, and to which we are now bound like an oyster to its 
shell.” +$ 


Plato repeated the Buddhist adage: “rationality for the few, magic 
for the many.” He believed in the reality of the spiritual world, while 
shunning popular superstitions. Like Buddha (and Quaker founder 
George Fox,) Plato urged his disciples to open “interior 
communication with God.” He thought all spiritually advanced 
humans belonged to one religion: “the temple of God within us.” 


St. Paul echoed this truth in 1* Corinthians: “know ye not that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you...?”?? 

Neoplatonists such as Plotinus verified that ethical humans 
attained the Good by forsaking bodily grossness and merging their 
souls to Nous (Spirit.) Spirit had degrees of fineness from thumos 
(breath,) phren (mind,) to Nous (pure spirit.) Evil resulted when 
concupiscent individuals allowed themselves to be enticed 
downward into chaotic heterogeneity by anoia, the lower nature. 
Perverse individuals, hooked on sensuality, turned from Spirit—the 
wholesome source of strength—and poisoned themselves with 
“camal lusts.” Dionysiacs, hedonists, and Epicureans were all 
wrong-headed sensualists. 

Contemporary Muslims hold a similar view, contending that 
western pop culture, with its emphasis on money, escapism, sex, and 
consumerism, draws souls away from Allah. 

H.P.B. elaborated on Plato’s Pythagorean model. Man was a 
“trinity-in-unity” composed of flesh body, ectoplasmic soul, and 
Augoeides (Divine Connection.) The Kabala held that a fetus 
became “soul-infused,” at the “4 Hour” when facial features formed 
recognizably as distinct eyes, nose, and mouth. After birth human 
beings had an invisible placenta—the astral body—united to their 
spinal columns by an intangible “silver cord.” 

Madame Blavatsky ultimately adopted the 7-part Brahman system 
of physical body, etheric aura, astral body, animal soul, Spiritual 
Ego, Buddhic Vehicle, and Atma. She believed Plato knew about this 
Indian septenary division of man, but could not reveal it to disciples. 

“Plato was an Initiate, and therefore could not go into forbidden 
details; but he who is acquainted with the archaic doctrine find the 
seven in Plato’s various combinations of Soul and Spirit.” 

H.P.B. meant that Plato distinguished between the rational 
(noetic) soul (Nous,) which emanated from Eternal Wisdom (God,) 
and the irrational (agnoia) soul (psyche,) which gravitated toward 
Dionysiac forms of transcendence by means of liquor, drugs, sex, art, 
sports, and fetish cults. Plato’s analysis tracked precisely with the 
Brahman notions of Mortal Soul (4% Principle) and 

Immortal Soul (5" Principle.) She implied that Plato probably 
accepted the 5-division Vendantin theory of flesh body, astral 


double, animal soul, spiritual soul, and God—even though he taught 
a simplified 3-part doctrine to dilletante pupils. 

As stated earlier, Theosophists assert that a “silver cord” conjoins 
the physical body to the astral body. Another ghostly umbilicus 
connects our immaterial astral bodies to the Augoeides, a divine 
emanation which various traditions describe as the Holy Spirit, 
Deliverer, Champion, Restorer, Oversoul, Individuality, Spiritual 
Ego, 5" Principle, Luminous Self, Word, Verb, Logos, and 
Augoeides—the junction of sanctified (immortal) human souls with 
Divinity. Avatars such as Jesus and Buddha were hard-wired to this 
fountainhead of Divine Wisdom, also known as the Spirit of Truth. 
Mystics and prophets have practiced self-denial in order to augment 
this force in their lives. 


“The man who has conquered matter sufficiently to 
receive the Direct Light from his shining Augoeides feels 
truth intuitionally; (and will) not err in his judgment ...”2+ 


This channel to Divinity represented “rapport with higher 
spheres,” rather than direct communication with God. 

Catholic theologians have identified Augoeides with the Holy 
Ghost, Paraclete, or Comforter. Blavatsky would say that “still, small 
voice within” of the Quakers springs from Augoeides. It’s what 
evangelical Christians term their “personal God.” H.P.B. once 
termed this Inner Man (5" Principle “Father in Secret”) “practically 
ominiscient”™ ... “the only God we can have cognizance of,”“4 
which has “the power to subdue ... passions and selfishness.” 

With regard to the born-again Christian claim of having a 
relationship with Jesus Christ, Master Koot Hoomi comments: 


“Call it by whatever name, only let these unfortunate, 
deluded Christians know that the real Christ of every 
Christian is the Vach, the ‘mystical Voice’ ...”2° 


Access to Augoeides crosses denominational lines. But whether 
Buddhist, Hindu, Christian, Jewish, or Muslim, only the pure of heart 
can tap into it. Disobedient individuals, unheedful of its promptings, 
move away from Spirit. Relatively few attain union, which brings 
enlightenment and miraculous powers. Theosophist Allan O. Hume 


asserted that “only an adept can clearly and consciously place the 
Spiritual Ego wholly under the domination of the Spirit.” 

Paracelsus wrote that one’s astral double “oozes out of its earthly 
prison during sleep to confabulate with the outer world and hold 
converse with the stars.”*8 H.P.B. compared the human soul to a drop 
of water encased in a gelatin blob floating in an ocean. Brahman 
masters proclaim that “our destiny is woven by the astral man 
within.” Thus, they prayed directly to Augoeides for healing rays to 
shine on unstable astral capsules. St. Paul, whom Madame Blavatsky 
considered a Neoplatonic initiate, guided humanity well from an 
epistemological standpoint when he wrote: 


6c 


. we do not know what we should pray for as we 
ought, but the Spirit Himself makes intercession for us 
with groanings which cannot be uttered.” 


H.P.B. quoted Neoplatonic philosopher Proclus who postulated 
that, after dying 


ce 


. the soul lingers in (astral) form till purified from 
angry, voluptuous passions, then dies a second death, 
merging into the celestial body (Augoeides) which is 
immortal, luminous, star-like ...”24 


Ironically, pre-existent souls incarnated into earth’s dense realm in 
order to evolve spiritually. After man’s fall, “the Kingdom of Spirit 
(could) only be won by long imprisonment in matter.”** According 
to H.P.B., incarnations “ensure the experience upon which we mount 
to knowledge and wisdom.” When Archangel Michael expelled the 
rebellious angels from heaven, they did not descend into hell, but to 
earth for another go-round in our valley of affliction. For 


“it is only through (pain and suffering) that we learn. Joys 
and pleasures teach us nothing; they are evanescent, and 
can only bring in the long run satiety.” 


Helena Blavatsky approved of the tolerance and eclecticism 
implicit in Augustine’s opinion that even false religions contained 
some grains of truth. She firmly believed that 


“what has been contemptuously termed paganism was 
ancient wisdom; and Judaism, and its offspring 
Christianity and Islam, derived whatever inspiration they 
contained from this ... parent.” Pre-Vedic Brahmanism 
and Buddhism are the double source from which all 
religions spring ...”2° 


In the West a collection of vandals and inquisitors dismembered 
Gnosticism. Barbaric despots executed Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Hypatia, and other pre-Christian mystics for subverting bureaucratic 
state religions. After crucifying Jesus, Roman authorities with the 
collusion of Pharisees and Sadducees, murdered Stephen, Andrew, 
Philip, James, Simon, Jude, Nathaniel, Thomas, John Mark, and 
others. Emperors and magistrates ordered the martyrdom of 
thousands, including Peter, Paul, Barnabas, Cecilia, Philomena, 
Perpetua, Agatha, Felicity, Agnes, Lucy, and Anastasia. Rogues such 
as Diocletian, Justinian, and Attila slew saints and burned libraries. 

Ecclesiastics also did incalculable damage. Clement of Alexandria 
regretted that narrow-minded bishops destroyed all twenty-four 
volumes of the Gnostic scholar Basilides’ Gospel Interpretations. His 
exegesis of scripture could have guided the Nicean Council toward a 
canon more faithful to Jesus’s authentic teachings. Churchmen also 
burned all of Bishop Marcion’s treatises. Scholars have only been 
able to reconstrust his insights by studying Tertullian’s bitter attacks 
on him. 

Madame Blavatsky asserted that “Church fathers, taking the idea 
from Jewish Pharisees, made devils of the pagan gods Mithras, 
Serapis, and others,”* including Isis, Thoth, Ra, and Osiris of the 
Egyptian pantheon. H.P.B. painted Ire-naeus, Bishop of Lyons as a 
villain who consigned the mystic Celsus’s inspirational writings to 
the flames, as part of his effort to build “an edifice of superstition ... 
from the Bible’s disfigured allegories.”*4 Although he persecuted 
pagan theurgists, Irenaeus appropriated the festivals of Pan and 
Saturn. His Imperial church treated dissent, heresy, and witchcraft as 
the same offense, and employed government apparatus to compel 
belief in “unintelligible dogmas.”“8 Irenaeus, Athanasius, and their 
cronies helped usher in the Dark Ages. In Blavatsky’s words, these 
oppressive politician/bishops “lowered ... the European of those 


days almost to the level of a Papuan savage ...”*° 

Early Christianity’s ferment gave impetus to the Gnosticism of 
Ammonius Saccas, Origen, Marcion, Valentinus, and Basilides, as 
well as the establishmen-tarianism of Tertullian, Irenaeus, 
Athanasius, and Constantine—which ultimately prevailed. State 
religions promulgated false dogmas about sacraments, virgin births, 
eternal damnation, and unending heaven to strengthen their power 
over the masses. They stumbled into “the pernicious habit of 
regarding everything as eternity which is not this microscopic life.”*° 

The Gnostics were more faithful to the spirit of Jesus’s teachings. 
Madame Blavatsky hailed Marcion for rejecting “totally the 
anthropomorphism of the Old Testament,” and viewing Jesus as “a 
divine being sent to reveal to man a spiritual religion ... and a God 
of goodness and grace.”“4 She also lauded the Druzes of Mt. 
Lebanon, a surviving Gnostic denomination which remained true to 
Christ’s “Brahman” teachings. 

Adopting a Manichean view, Blavatsky identified flesh with evil. 
Only those who renounced sensuality could perform miracles. Man 
achieved immortality by orienting his soul toward spirit rather than 
the physical body. The seeds that fell on good soil and multiplied a 
hundred fold in Jesus’s Parable of the Sower (Matthew 13) 
represented men and women in constant touch with Augoeides (Holy 
Spirit.) 

Those addicted to the material world forfeited immortality. 
Particularly bad men and women could not progress beyond earth 
(The 4" Sphere.) 


“But if whilst in the flesh (a) man has failed to prepare 
himself to part with joy from the perishable body ... (and) 
lived only his earthly life, and ... fleshly thoughts have 
strangled all traces of spirit life in him, he will not be 
born again, he will not see God.” 


Such slaves of sin roamed the astral plane in a state of suffering 
until they ceased to exist. Some of these souls still longed for money, 
sex, material objects, and other things that generated bodily 
sensations. Therefore, many of them lurked in earth’s atmosphere 
causing mischief. According to Master Koot Hoomi, such “lower 


etheric agents quench(ed) spirituality.” They hovered around 
common psychics—who should be avoided. Men and women could 
only counteract the evil influences of such “elementals” through the 
power of Spirit. 

Feeding her disciples with milk rather than solid food, Madame 
Blavatsky employed the simple three-part scheme of body-soul- 
Augoeides until 1878. From her Indian period until death she 
advocated the sevenfold system explained by Master Koot Hoomi 
and A. P. Sinnett in Esoteric Buddhism. 


Apollonius of Tyana: The Pagan Christ 


Legend has it that the god Proteus appeared to Apollonius of Tyana’s 
virgin mother in adolescence and announced that she would soon 
give birth to his next incarnation: a scene approximating Archangel 
Gabriel’s Annunciation to Mary. Apollonius (2—96 A.D.) grew into 
a handsome, devout, and intelligent young man. His affluent Greek 
family educated him at a Pythagorean academy near their home in 
Cappadocia (Turkey.) After studying medicine at The School of 
Aesculapius, he entered Antioch’s Temple of Apollo for religious 
training. Upon being initiated into the Orphic mysteries, he took the 
name Apollonius—as Catholic monks take new names after 
consecrating their lives to God. In the 1% Century Greek adepts were 
called “Chrestos” or “anointed ones,” a designation that meant “one 
... continually warned, advised, and guided ...”(by Augoeides) “4 The 
disciples of “heretical” Ammonius Saccus gave him the similar title 
of “Theodidaktos,” or “God-taught.” 

Like Buddha, Apollonius preached ethics to multitudes, but only 
discussed secret canons with fellow initiates. Mark’s Gospel 
indicated that Jesus also adhered to this hermetic tradition. After 
healing a leper he instructed him: “see that you say nothing to 
anyone, but go your way, showing yourself to the priest and offer for 
your cleanings those things which Moses commanded.”* When 
Jesus raised a little girl from the dead, he told onlookers “strictly that 
no one should know it.”“ To his apostles he said: “to you it has been 
given to know the mystery of the kingdom of God; but to those who 
are outside, all things come in parables.”4” Jesus acted as a master 


toward these twelve “chelas.” “And when they were alone, he 
explained all things to his disciples.” In Matthew’s Gospel Jesus 
insisted that some truths were intended only for the elect. “Do not 
give what is holy to the dogs; nor cast your pearls before swine ...”4” 

St. Jerome translated The Bible’s Vulgate version between 380 
and 420 A.D. According to Hieronymus, Jerome indicated that 
“Matthew did not wish his gospel to be openly written, hence ... the 
manuscript was a secret one.””2 

At the age of 20 Apollonius inherited a substantial amount of 
money. He immediately gave half to relatives and half to the poor, 
then embarked on a series of journeys, including two to India. 
Apollonius abstained from wine and meat, remained chaste, and once 
observed a five year vow of silence. As a result of ascetic disciplines, 
he developed prophetic powers, which he described as follows: 


“T can see the present and the future as in a clear mirror. 
The sage need not wait for the vapours of earth and 
corruption of the air to foresee plagues and fevers ... The 
gods see the future; common men, the present; sages, that 
which is about to take place.” 


Apollonius’s Boswell, Dami, accompanied him on travels all over 
the ancient world. Circa 210 A.D. Empress Julia Domna, wife of 
Emperor Septimius Severus, commissioned Philostratus to write a 
biography of Apollonius based on Dami’s fragmentary accounts. 
Scholars have long regarded this work as a mishmash of fact and 
fiction. 

In the course of his career Apollonius wrote a biography of 
Pythagoras, as well as tracts on astrology and Neo-Platonic 
philosophy (which have been lost.) He healed the sick, raised the 
dead, exorcised demons, and delivered public sermons. Apollonius 
taught nonviolence, vegetarianism, plain living, and the doctrine of 
reincarnation. He condemned the religions of his day for 
materialism, hypocrisy, and animal sacrifices. The decadent state of 
Rome appalled him. He opposed Colesium blood sports, and 
compared wealthy Romans to “overfed birds ... who indulge ... 
(their) appetites ... till (they) burst with fat.” 

Because of Apollonius’s aptitude for telling the future, emperors 


Nero, Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, and Nerva all consulted him. He 

correctly prophesied that all of them would die by the sword. Nero 

directed his scribe to draw up an indictment for impiety, then gave it 

to a constable with orders to arrest Apollonius. When this official 

unrolled the scroll of charges in the accused’s presence, it was blank. 
Apollonius fearlessly scolded Emperor Domitian. 


“Each head you cut off, each patrimony you confiscate, 
each exile to whom you become an enemy adds a 
formidable risk to your fate.” 


After uttering this candid admonition, he prudently vanished into 
thin air. Astrologer Ascletarion, who had also predicted Domitian’s 
violent death, made the mistake of hanging around. The Emperor 
asked him: 


“Do you know how your end shall come?’ ‘I shall be 
eaten by dogs,’ replied Ascletarion. ‘To prove to you the 
foolishness of your predictions, I shall have your head cut 
off and your body burned to ashes and thrown into the 
Tiber.” 


Domitian’s Praetorian guards immediately carried out this cruel 
sentence. However, a sudden rainstorm hampered their efforts to 
torch the unfortunate astrologer’s body. While they took shelter on a 
colonnade waiting for the weather to clear, a pack of stray dogs ran 
up and began devouring Ascletarion’s corpse. 

The anti-Christian pundit Hierocles exaggerated when he 
contended that evangelists copied most of The New Testament from 
Apollonius’s life and writings. However, a few tales about him might 
have been incorporated by Christian evangelists. Apollonius brought 
a young girl back to life just as Jesus raised the daughter of Jairus 
from the dead in Mark, Chapter 5. Stories of him curing sons of 
noblemen parallel accounts in Matthew and John. Disciples enabled 
Apollo-nius to escape from prison by lowering him in a basket from 
a second story window—exactly the same circumstances of Paul’s 
jailbreak in 2 Corinthians 11:33. Jesus’s resurrecting of Lazarus 
bears a very close resemblance to one of Dami’s anecdotes about 
Apollonius. 


German-Jewish poet Heinrich Heine remarked that “no Jew can 
ever believe in the divinity of another Jew.” As early as the 2™ 
Century Jewish scholars deliberately sought to prove Chrisianity’s 
spuriousness by pointing out similarities between the New Testament 
and pagan Logia. Non-Hebraic elements such as soul, ideal forms, 
spiritual renewal, resurrection, baptism, eucharist, the Kingdom of 
God Within, and Holy Spirit all derived from Egyptian and Greek 
mystery religions. At the same time, Philo, Josephus, and other 
Hellenized Jewish thinkers began introducing these Neo-Platonic 
ideas into what would become The Holy Kabala. 

After applying the pejorative term “pagan” to the Logia, 
Christians and Jews both proceeded to co-opt many of its 
metaphysical principles. 

Anticipating Christianity’s monastic movement, Neo-Platonic 
“friars” like Apollonius practiced fasting, celibacy, contemplative 
prayer, and charity in order to “kill one’s personality and its 
passions, to blot out ... separateness from one’s ‘Father,” the Divine 
Spirit in man ...”* Greek adepts called this process being “born from 
above.” Jesus taught the same doctrine to Nicodemus: “... no one 
can enter the Kingdom of God unless he is born of water and the 
Spirit ... I tell you that you must all be born again (from above.)”"® 
Sanctification or “Chres-tos,” “was ever the synonym (for) the 
‘Mahatmic-condition,’ that is the union of man ... with the divine 
principle (Augoeides) in him.” Madame Blavatsky quoted 
Ephesians 3:17 to show Paul’s approval of that belief. “I ask God 
from the wealth of his glory to give you power through his Spirit to 
be strong in your inner selves.” 

By the third century Christian theologians began denouncing 
Apollonius as a heathen sorcerer of the Simon Magus type. In their 
view any unconverted contemporary of the deified Jesus had to be an 
anti-Christ. 

Madame Blavatsky sympathized with his plight, sometimes 
referring to herself as “an Apollonius of Tyana in petticoats.”°® 
Theosophy’s eclectic and unorthodox approach had already put her 
in trouble with the Christian establishment. 
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“He must be a pretty boy to look at now.” 
—Madame Blavatsky, on condition of Baron de Palm’s 
unburied 
corpse, 6 months after his death. 


The Baron de Palm Episode 


New York City’s air, water, and mammal pollution repelled Madame 
Blavatsky. In Isis Unveiled she wrote: 


“The atmosphere in populous neighborhoods is badly 
vitiated by smoke and fumes of factories, steam engines, 
railroads, and steamboats, and especially by the 
miasmatic exhalations of the living and the dead ...”+ 


As a result of her studies in India Madame Blavatsky favored 
cremation, rather than burial of the deceased. She based this 
preference on the Eastern principle of “forced post-mortem 
assimilation,” a nightmarish theory she explained as follows: 


“We cannot avoid ... assimilating our dead, and, little by 
little, unconsciously to ourselves, we become they ... 
especially in the unwise West, where cremation is 
unknown. We breathe and devour the dead...” 


She spoke of involuntary corpse-germ infection as an “epidemic” 
and “necromantic plague,”* warning that “we interchange gradually 
our brain-molecules, our intellectual and even spiritual auras ... with 
those who preceded us ...”4 

From such reasoning it followed that we could be transformed 
into roosters or hens by eating too much chicken. Of course, 
Madame seemed to accept that logic also. When speaking of 


vegetarianism (which she preached but didn’t practice,) she stated: 

“'.. occult science teaches that when the flesh of animals is 
assimilated by man as food, it imparts to him physiologically, some 
of the characteristics fo the animal it came from ...”” 

H.P.B. qualified this by asserting that the “coarsening or 
‘animalizing’ effect .is greatest from the flesh of larger animals, less 
for birds, still less for fish ...”ë Too much wooly mammoth meat 
contributed to the crudity of Neanderthal men. 

Madame Blavatsky’s sidekick Henry S. Olcott also fancied “the 
Hindu mode of sepulture.” 7 To prove his enthusiasm, he joined “a 
dilettante ... body calling itself the New York Cremation Society,’”® 
and soon became a member of its Legal Advice Committee. 

Baron Josef Heinrich Ludwig Charles de Palm, “Grand Cross 
Commander of the Order of the Holy Sepulchre and Knight of 
various other orders,”? was born in Augsburg, Germany on May 10, 
1809. Herr Max Obermayer of Germany informed William Q. Judge 
that Baron de Palm had served as a Bavarian army officer in his 
youth, “but was forced on account of his many shady transactions 
and debts to leave the service.”° After more than forty years of 
peregrinations throughout Europe and America, this rakish nobleman 
washed up on the shores of Manhattan in December, 1875 grasping a 
letter of introduction from Colonel John C. Bundy, editor of The 
Religio Philosophical Journal. Henry Olcott put up the Baron in a 
spare bedroom. 


“Finding him a man of engaging manners, evidently 
familiar with the best society, and professing much 
interest in Spiritualism, and a wish to learn something 
about our Oriental theories, I made him welcome, and at 
his request, introduced him to H.P.B.”" 


Baron de Palm joined The Theosophical Society and became a 
regular member of Madame Blavatsky’s clique. Though down on his 
luck, the sixty-three year old aristocrat insisted that he still owned 
European manor houses with farmland, Colorado gold mines, and 
thousands of acres in Wisconsin. He tried to interest fellow 
Theosophists in a New Hampshire silver mine, but the scientifically- 
inclined Olcott happened to know that no deposits of that mineral 


had ever been found in New England. De Palm’s health declined 
rapidly in April, 1876. Before dying in Roosevelt Hospital’s pauper 
ward of nephritis and pneumonia on 5/19/ 1876 he requested that his 
mortal remains be cremated, and promised to will his substantial 
assets to the Theosophical Society. 

Henry S. Olcott and Henry J. Newton acted as executors of the 
Baron’s estate, retaining William Q. Judge as counsel. De Palm’s 
personal effects consisted of a battered trunk containing old clothes, 
“photographs and letters of actresses and prima donnas, ... a small 
bronze bust of a crying baby,” and some papers—mostly unpaid 
bills, collection notices, stock certificates for bankrupt companies, 
passports, and “gilt, ... enameled duplicates of his orders of nobility 
... Beyond this nothing; no money or jewelry ... no manuscripts.” + 
Among the clothing Olcott espied several of his own white dress 
shirts with the H.S.O. monogram torn off. To the Colonel “this 
looked very cloudy indeed, a bad beginning toward the supposed 
great bequest.”44 His inquiries determined that the Baron had no 
castle in Europe, but a record of tax delinquencies, foreclosures, and 
bench warrants. Olcott discovered that 


“the Wisconsin land had been sold for taxes years before, 
the mining shares were good only for papering walls, and 
the Swiss castles proved castles in the air; the whole 
estate would not yield even enough to reimburse Mr. 
Newton and myself for the moderate costs of ... probate 
and funeral.”” 


Nonetheless, some newspapers still “credited the Society with 
having acquired great wealth by seducing the sympathies of this 
guileless millionaire.”1® 

In anticipation of Baron de Palm’s “pagan” funeral, The New 
York World published a burlesque, which Olcott quotes in Old Diary 
Leaves. 


“The procession will move in the following order: 
Colonel Olcott as high priest, wearing a leopard skin and 
carrying a roll of papyrus ... Mr. Cobb as sacred scribe, 
with style and tablet. Egyptian mummy case, borne upon 
a sledge drawn by four oxen. Mme. Blavatsky as chief 


mourner. Vice President Felt ... carrying an asp. Dr. 
Pancoast, singing an ancient Theban dirge ... Slaves in 
mourning gowns ... Treasurer Newton, as chief of 
musicians, playing the double pipe.” + 


In spite of de Palm’s indigence, Colonel Olcott did his duty. With 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham’s assistance he arranged an elaborate funeral 
service at the Masonic Temple, 23 St. and 6" Ave., on May 28, 
1876. New York City assigned a troop of policemen to control the 
2,000 person mob that gathered outside Masonic Hall. Olcott knew 
that this “eager ... obstreperous multitude ... had come to gratify its 
curiosity, certainly not to evince either respect for the dead or 
sympathy with the Theosophical Society.” 

Medium Emma Harding Britten gave a short speech, sung an 
Orphic hymn to organ accompaniment, and sprinkled rose petals on 
the casket. Olcott, who officiated in a black judge’s robe, delivered 
the eulogy. When the Colonel stated “’there is but one first cause, 
uncreated ...,’ a frantic Methodist, rising and wildly gesticulating, 
shouted: ‘that’s a liel” This outburst nearly caused a riot. 
Fortunately, Henry remembered a tactic used by abolitionist orator 
Wendell Phillips. 


“Stepping quietly forward I laid my left hand upon the 
Baron’s coffin, faced the audience, stood motionless and 
said nothing. In an instant there was a dead silence of 
expectancy; whereupon, slowly raising my right hand, I 
said very ... solemnly: ‘We are in the presence of death!’ 
and then waited.. The excitement quelled like magic ...”“° 


Olcott claimed that he lost a major legal client because of this 
unorthodox funeral service. Former associates wondered aloud how a 
Presbyterian army officer and attorney could have fallen so far. He 
was now a divorced spiritualist, apparently cohabitating with a 
Russian adventuress, whose latest folly was to advocate the heathen 
practice of igniting corpses. 

As a member of The New York Cremation Society, Colonel 
Olcott realized the opportunity that Baron de Palm had provided. 
“Here at last was the chance of having a body to burn, and thus 
inaugurating the very needed reform.” Technical difficulties 


immediately arose. The Baron’s “stiff,” though laid on ice, had 
started to decompose. One whiff alerted Olcott to the need for 
decisive action. Though not enamoured of the art and mystery of 
embalming, he set about to implement scientific preservation 
measures, noting that “the weather being warm for the season, urgent 
haste was called for.” His scientific training came in handy. 


“T solved the difficulty at last by packing the cadaver in 
desiccated clay impregnated with ... carbolic and other 
vapors of distilled coal tar.” 


Colonel Olcott obtained permission to move the Baron from the 
city mortuary to a vault in Lutheran Cemetery. He then tried to find a 
crematorium. New York State had none. Months dragged on. In 
November, Madame Blavatsky commented that de Palm “must be a 
pretty boy to look at now.” But Olcott thought the body held up 
rather well. 


“Decomposition had actually begun when the antiseptic 
was applied in the first week of June, but when we 
examined the corpse the following December jit was 
completely mummified, all liquids absorbed and all decay 
arrested. It could have been kept thus, ... for many years, 
perhaps a century, and I recommend the process as 
superior to any other cheap method of embalming ...”” 


In November, 1876 Colonel Olcott found an eccentric doctor from 
rural Washington, PA named Francis Julius LeMoyne who designed 
a special kiln for cremating bodies: “just simply a practical corpse- 
incinerator, ... unaesthetic as a bake oven.” Because of the 
publicity surrounding Baron de Palm’s cremation Olcott desired to 
avoid “the chance of irreverential scientific maltreatment”~ of the 
decedent’s remains at all costs. He sought to prevent the pitfalls of 
Hindu funeral pyres. 

“There could be none of that horror of roasting human flesh and 
bursting entrails which makes one shudder at an open-air pyre- 
burning ... none of that unpleasant odor that sometimes sickens one 
who drives past an Indian burning ghat ...”#8 

Late one night Colonel Olcott awoke and sat bolt upright in bed. 


What if the damned thing exploded? Lemoyne’s equipment must 
function properly. Did he know what he was doing? A railroad car 
full of newspaper reporters would be in Washington, PA for the 
cremation. They would gleefully broadcast any malfunctions around 
the world, to Theosophy’s discredit. There could be no firebox 
detonations or other accidents. 

Dr. LeMoyne quieted Colonel Olcott’s anxiety. He had tested the 
furnace by burning a 164 pound sheep. Everything went well. The 
coke-fired retort had risen to 1,500 degrees, “hot enough to melt 
iron.”? As a result of that experiment, Dr. LeMoyne perfected his 
apparatus further by placing a metal crate inside the kiln to catch 
bones. In addition, he punched a 4” diameter aperture through the 
iron door to relieve gaseous pressure, which also served as a peep 
hole. 

H.P.B. declined to accompany Henry to western Pennsylvania. As 
she explained to Alexander Wilder: “I do not see the fun of spending 
... $50. for the pleasure of seeing a man burnt.” After overcoming 
some final legal hurdles Olcott traveled by train to Washington, PA 
with a contingent of New York newspaper reporters and de Palm’s 
overripe carcass. 

On December 6, 1876 Dr. LeMoyne and his stoker fired up the 
retort at 2 A.M. Six hours later it was white hot. To prevent indecent 
exposure of the deceased Colonel Olcott had wrapped the clothed 
body in an alum soaked winding sheet. At 8:20 A.M. he 


“sprinkled (the body) with aromatic gums and showered 
it with choice roses, primroses, smilax, and dwarf palm 
leaves, and laid sprays of evergreens on the breast and 
about the head.” 


Olcott and three other pallbearers then brought the Baron’s open 
catafalque to the furnace, and shoved it in head first. 

Witnesses viewed Baron de Palm’s cremation for the next two 
hours. At one point he almost seemed to wave good bye. A New 
York York Times reporter wrote: 


“The left hand, which had been lying by the side of the 
body, was gradually raised, and three of the fingers 
pointed upward. Although a little startling at the moment, 


this action was of course the mere result of intense 
burning heat producing muscular contraction.”*4 


Media coverage of the Baron’s fiery immolation in New York had 
been lighter than expected because of a Brooklyn theater fire which 
killed two hundred people. With black humor Colonel Olcott 
remarked that “the greater cremation weakened ... public interest in 
the lesser one.” Mr. Bromley of The New York Tribune declared 
that Baron De Palm was “principally famous as a corpse.”“4 Others 
faulted Olcott and his colleagues for conducting an inhuman exercise 
of “refuse burning,” without sufficient respect for the dead. Henry 
replied that the 


“press ... which had made fun of the T.S. for having too 
much religious ceremony at the Baron’s funeral, now 
abused us for having none at all at his cremation. 
However, we cared nothing for that, the praise and ... 
blame of the ignorant being equally valueless.” 


Burgeoning Secret Society 


After its initial big bang, The Theosophical Society went into a brief 
eclipse. Pan-coast, Felt, and Sothern departed. Blavatsky and Olcott 
were so busily engaged in the composition of Isis Unveiled that they 
neglected administrative business. Entropy set in. H.P.B. didn’t 
bother to attend most meetings. Attendance at lectures fell off; 
several meetings were cancelled for lack of interest. At others 
William Q. Judge babbled to himself in a vacant room. Assessing the 
Society’s state of suspended animation in December, 1876 Olcott 
asserted that it only had “the form of a good organization, a 
clangorous notoriety, and a few more or less indolent members.” 
Treasurer Henry J. Newton admitted that “in less than two years the 
Society died a natural death.” 

Henry Olcott illustrated the American branch’s lassitude with a 
few quotations from his correspondence. General Doubleday and 
William Q. Judge blamed their inaction on Olcott’s failure to devise 
a suitable Masonic degree and ritual for Theosophical Society 
members. 


“Mr. Judge writes: ‘We have taken in but few members 
and decided to wait for the ritual before taking in more, as 
that would make for a serious change.’ General 
Doubleday writes to the same effect .: ‘with regard to the 
T.S. in the United States, we have been in statu quo, 
waiting for the promised ritual.’ And Mr. Judge, on April 
10, 1880, tells me, ‘everything here lags. No ritual yet. 
Why?’ ... On January 1, 1882 Judge writes: ‘The Society 
is dormant, doing absolutely nothing.’”#® 


The death of Judge’s young daughter in 1879 had plunged him 
into depression. He wrote Henry Olcott: “often there is so much 
sorrow and longing in my heart after the little one gone away.” 

Judge’s ennui also stemmed from resentment over Doubleday 
being chosen New York chapter president instead of himself. The 
glum and rudderless Irishman began chasing will o’ the wisps in the 
early 1880’s. General Doubleday wrote a critical report to Judge’s 
rival, T. S. Board of Control President Elliott Coues: 


“Judge thought he had found a mining locality in 
Venezuela where many valuable leads could be easily 
worked. He went to Campana, ... and returned after a 
time poorer ... and in distress because his long absence 
had destroyed his law business ... He got an offer to go to 
Mexico, left us suddenly. The enterprise, whatever it was, 
failed there too ... and again he returned discour-aged.”“” 


The Theosophical Society received a $1,000. fellowship from 
Alexander Aksakoff, member of the Tsar’s Privy Council and 
President of the Russian Society of Spiritualists, but could not induce 
any medium to undertake the long journey to St. Petersburg. Mary 
Baker Thayer and Louisa Andrews both turned down the offer. 
Finally, Dr. Henry Slade agreed to go in May, 1876. His arrest for 
fraud in London at the instigation of Drs. Lankester and Donkin gave 
Theosophy a black eye. Charles C. Massey’s spirited defense helped 
bring a verdict of not proven. Slade went on to produce satisfactory 
manifestations in Leipzig, The Hague, and St. Petersburg. 

Isis Unveiled’s publication in 1877 revitalized the T.S. New 
members streamed in, including Thomas Alva Edison, Anna B. 


Kingsford, and Sir William Crookes. 

Thomas Alva Edison professed an interest in Theosophy. Henry 
Olcott visited the inventor at Menlo Park on March 11, 1878 and 
invited him to meet Madame Blavatsky in New York. Though 
Edison never made it to The Lamasery, he described some of his 
“mystical” experiments to Olcott. These consisted of failed efforts to 
make a pendulum move by will force and unsuccessful attempts to 
devise electronic apparatus for communicating with the dead. 
Although he rejected organized religion, Edison believed in the 
soul’s survival after death, as well as a “Supreme Intelligence” 
manifesting in nature. He considered the human brain a miraculous 
“meat mechanism,” the greatest invention of all time. 

The Theosophical Society purchased two phonographs from 
Edison. H.P.B. wrote a fan letter to the inventor shortly before 
departing for India. 

“I deeply regret that I shall have to leave America for good, 
without having seen you. In Hindoo psychology and natural 
philosophy the laws of force correlation are all explained and I 
would have been glad to have given you some little glimpse of what 
lies beyond the threshold of physical science. I have not the slightest 
doubt, however, but that you will do very well without anybody’s 
help. I mention it only because you are one of the few scientific 
experimenters whom we would care to have on our master roll.”*4 

Who knows what would have resulted from an Blavatsky-Edison 
collaboration? 


The Connection of General Abner 
Doubleday with Theosophy 


A flawed 1908 study by National League President A. G. Mills 
credited Abner Doubleday (1819-1893) with being the “Father of 
Baseball.” According to this story teenaged Abner and his friends in 
Cooperstown, New York regularly played an English game similar to 
Cricket called “Rounders” circa 1835 to 1839. For the sake of order 
and fair play, young Doubleday marked out a diamond and 
established modern baseball’s rules. Most historians now hold that 
Alexander Cart-wright of the New York Knickerbockers wrote the 


game’s first rulebook in 1845. Nevertheless, to honor Doubleday, 
baseball situated its Hall of Fame in his home town, Cooperstown, 
New York. Housed under glass in the Hall is a battered baseball 
allegedly owned by Doubleday. Old-timer Abner Gardner, the tipsy 
yarn-spinner who bamboozled A. G. Mills, adduced this “holy relic” 
as proof of his testimony. 

Though Abner Doubleday’s association with baseball appears 
tenuous, his military accomplishments were genuine. After 
graduating from West Point in 1842 as an engineer and artillery 
specialist, he fought in the Mexican War and Seminole Indian Wars. 
As second in command at Fort Sumter, Doubleday fired the first 
defensive cannon shot of the Civil War. During that conflict he 
participated in the Shenandoah Valley Campaign, Second Bull Run, 
South Mountain, Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, and 
Gettysburg. On July 1, 1863 at Gettysburg, Doubleday’s regiment 
stopped Confederate advances at Round Top and Little Round Top. 
This heroic stand prevented a Confederate victory. On July 3 his 
troops repelled Pickett’s Charge. 

The army transferred Doubleday to San Francisco in 1869. There 
he built the first cable car railway in the United States. After retiring 
as a Major General in 1873, Doubleday and his wife Mary moved to 
Mendenhall, New Jersey. Engineering, military science, municipal 
water supply technology, public transportation, and spiritualism all 
intrigued him. He wrote articles on all of those subjects for various 
journals—but never so much as a word about baseball. 

The horrific war casualties Doubleday witnessed caused him to 
ponder the meaning of life and death. Christendom’s simplistic 
heaven-and-hell concepts did not resonate with him. After reading 
literature by Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott, General 
Doubleday joined the Theosophical Society in 1878. Henry Olcott 
appointed him President Pro Tempore of the Society’s New York 
Chapter shortly thereafter. In his letter of January 17, 1879 Olcott 
stated: 


“In making choice of my substitute I cast about for a man 
of unblemished character, of ripe age, of energy, and 
moral courage, and quick intelligence, and found him in 
you.” # 


Indeed, General Doubleday had always been a perfect gentleman: 
a courageous soldier with impeccable manners and integrity who 
abstained from tobacco, alcohol, profanity, and every other vice. 
During his tenure as President, which lasted until 1884, Doubleday 
expanded the Society to other cities and tried to publicize its 
philosophy. His speeches often employed military metaphors. At 
Mott Hall in March, 1882 he asserted: 


“The time is therefore propitious for us to unfurl our 
banner, with investigation, love of truth and free thought 
inscribed upon its folds ... The Society is colorless as to 
specific creed, as it rests upon reason and not upon 
authority.. Everyone who is honestly seeking for truth is 
welcome to our ranks.. “*? 


The Theosophical Society continued to attract prominent 
individuals, including Fabian Society reformer Annie Wood Besant, 
anti-vivisectionist Anna Bonus Kingsford, feminist Matilda Joslyn 
Gage, scientist Sir William Crookes, philanthropist Elizabeth 
Thompson, astronomer Camille Flammarion, oriental scholar George 
R. S. Mead, poet William Butler Yeats, and literary critic George 
Russell (“AE”.) In future years the T.S. would enroll novelist Jack 
London, playwright Maurice Maeterlinck, composer Gustav Mahler, 
and artists Wassily Kandindsky, Piet Mondrian, and Paul Klee. 
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“The mysteries of the spirit world are so mixed up ... they 
present such a wonderful inextricable labyrinth ...” 
—Helena Petrovna Blavatsky 


Referring to Madame Blavatsky’s Isis Unveiled, Henry Olcott 
wrote: “this literary feat of hers surpasses all her phenomena.” He 
noted that she was not well educated, could not speak English 
fluently, and had never published anything prior to 1874. H.P.B. 
functioned as a “writing machine”? for the Masters, and “... wrote 
from dictation things quite outside her personal knowledge.”* 

In July, 1875 Madame handed him several pages of rough draft 
and said: “I wrote this last night by order, but what the deuce it is to 
be I don’t know.”4 Between then and August, 1877 H.P.B. worked 
feverishly on Isis Unveiled. During its composition she received 
instructions from the Masters, and also viewed various source 
materials in the Akashic Record. Friends nicknamed her “Isis” 
during this period. In September, 1875 Professor Hiram Corson 
marveled at her literary fecundity. 


“She would write in bed from nine o’clock in the 
morning, smoking innumerable cigarettes, quoting long 
verbatim paragraphs from dozens of books which I am 
perfectly certain there were no copies at that time in 
America...”” 


Sometimes her pen raced across pages of foolscap for hours while 
she gazed into the astral light. Henry Olcott claimed that some of the 
best passages “were ... manuscripts ... written for her while she was 
sleeping.”® One morning H.P.B. showed him 


“a pile of at least thirty or forty pages of beautifully 
written H.P.B. manuscript, which she said she had written 


for her by ... a Master ... It was perfect in every respect, 
and went to the printers without revision.” 


Confounded by this mysterious process of composition she asked 
her Aunt Nadya: 


“how could it have happened that I, whose learning was 
so awfully lame up to the age of forty, have suddenly 
become a phenomenon of learning in the eyes of people 
who are really learned?”® 


Nadya feared demonic possession, but Helena assured her that she 
acted as a channel for higher powers, “a reflection of someone else’s 
bright light.”* H.P.B. served adepts, but was not one herself. With 
regard to her writing she advised A. P. Sinnett: “I tell you seriously I 
am helped. And he who helps me is my Guru.”® 

Henry Olcott described Isis Unveiled (originally entitled Skeleton 
Key to Mysterious Gates) as: 


“unquestionably a collaborated work, the productions of 
several distinct writers and not that of H.P.B. alone ... 
(However,) the personality of H.P.B. was the mould in 
which all the matter was cast, and which, therefore, 
controlled its form, coloring, and expression, so to say by 
its own idiosyncrasies, mental as well as physical.” 


Olcott compared Madame to a prism. “As daylight passing 
through cathedral windows becomes colored to the tints of ... stained 
glass, so the thoughts transmitted by (Masters) through H.P.B.’s 
brain would .be modified into (her) literary style ...»” 

Madame Blavatsky acted as an Avesa, or vehicle, for living and 
deceased “alter egos,” who used her like a personal computer to e- 
mail lengthy text messages. Colonel Olcott noticed when one 
occupant of Blavatsky’s consciousness would leave and another take 
over. 


“She would either walk out of the room, or go into an 
abstracted state. Following this there would be a distinct 
change of vocal expression, mannerisms, gait, and other 
idiosyncrasies. But the most striking change was seen in 


the handwriting, and the style of subject matter ...”8 


Her collaborators included not only “Brothers, Adepts, Sages, and 
Masters” from the astral plane, but also assistants such as Henry 
Olcott and Alexander Wilder. Both men wrote articles which 
Blavatsky cut and pasted into the book. However, “it was mostly 
dictated by (Master) K. H.”4 According to Olcott, 

John King did not contribute much to Isis since he suddenly 
“passed into another sphere and lost all attraction for the Earth,” 
circa January, 1877. 

Who were Masters Morya and Koot Hoomi? Master K. H. told A. 
P. Sinnett: “we are not gods, and even ... our chiefs—they hope.”+8 
As Self-Sufficient Being Itself, God did not hope. At the end of a 
letter to A. P. Sinnett in December, 1880, Master K. H. wrote: “... 
being human I have to rest. I took no sleep for over sixty hours.”“ 
Blavatsky asserted that these Mahatmas were living Spiritual 
Masters who communicated only with the initiated. As we have seen 
in Chapter 2, she met Master Morya as a human being in London 
(1851) and Darjeeling (1856 and 1882.) These Mahatmas were self- 
sacrificing “Buddhas of compassion who renounced the felicity of 
Nirvana to watch over and teach mankind.”!® Master Koot Hoomi 
and Master Morya served higher, invisible Dhayan Chohans 
(Angelic Beings,) whose names could not be revealed. These 
Hierarchies wished to promote the realization of the Divine within 
men. Like Buddha and Jesus, the Masters had conquered their own 
lower natures. They now wanted to guide humanity along the path of 
spiritual evolution. 

Readers of The Mahatma Letters cannot escape the conclusion 
that the Masters were Buddhists. They refer often to “Lord Buddha,” 
and use terms such as bhikkus (monks,) Arhats (Masters,) Sangyas 
(Avatar,) Dharma (Precepts,) and Karma. Lest there be any doubt 
about Buddha’s supremacy as a religious teacher, Master Koot 
Hoomi asserts: “Plato and Confucious were fifth round men and our 
Lord (Buddha) a sixth round man.”!? Northern Buddhists took the 
mission to upgrade humanity more seriously than their southern 
counterparts. The object of the Dhayan Chohans seems to have been 
to reveal the ancient Wisdom Religion to modern man. The 
Theosophical Society was an imperfect human invention designed to 


further that end. Master K.H. advised A. P. Sinnett what the Masters 
really wanted. 


“It seems necessary for a proper study and correct 
understanding of our Philosophy and the benefit of those 
whose inclination leads them to seek esoteric knowledge 
from the Northern Buddhist Source, ... that an exclusive 
group composed of those members who desire to follow 
absolutely the teachings of the School to which we, of the 
Tibetan Brotherhood belong, should be formed ...””° 


In his article “Theosophy and Buddhism” David Reigle observes 
that this goal “remains unaccomplished and still a desideratum.” 

In the course of her research Madame consulted numerous books, 
including Edward Bulwer-Lytton’s Zanoni, Louis Jacolliot’s La 
Bible Dans L’Indie and Les 

Fils de Dieu, J. S. Forsyth’s Demonologia, Max Muller’s Life and 
Religion, Har-grave Jennings’ Rosicrucians, Professor C.K.J. 
Bunsen’s The Egyptian Race in Universal History, Edward Gibbon’s 
Decline & Fall of the Roman Empire, Joseph Ennemoser’s History 
of Magic, Professor Thomas Taylor’s Eleusinian and Bacchic 
Mysteries, The Bible, Vedas, Upanishads, Buddhist scriptures, and 
works by such ancients as Plato, Berosus, Plotinus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Jose-phus, Pliny, Herodotus, and Philo Judaeus. 

Critic William Emmette Coleman accused Madame Blavatsky of 
plagiarism. According to him she quoted 2,100 excerpts from other 
works in Isis Unveiled, but only credited 140 of those sources. 
Defenders of H.P.B., including Henry Olcott, insisted that she wrote 
“in the astral light” under instruction from the Mahatmas, who were 
more concerned with truth than intellectual property rights. 

To illustrate this point he related an anecdote. One evening while 
proof-reading Isis Unveiled, Henry discovered a misquotation and 
asked H.P.B. to produce the book so he could amend it. After a brief 
protest, she gave into his demand. 


“The far-away look came into her eyes and presently she 
pointed to a far corner of the room to (a bookcase) on 
which were kept some curios, and in a hollow voice said: 
... ‘there, there, go and look for it over there!’ I went and 


found the two volumes wanted, which to my knowledge 
had not been in the house until that very moment .I 
compared the text with H.P.B.’s quotation ... made the 
proof correction, and ... returned the ... volumes ... 
When after a while I looked again in that direction, the 
books had disappeared!”4 


Madame Blavatsky’s prolixity vexed publisher J.W. Bouton. 
Instead of merely correcting proofs between February and August, 
1877, she added a second volume of new material. Bouton 
dispatched Alexander Wilder to The Lamasery to compress the text, 
write an index, and get the book out. H.P.B. complained that Bouton 
lost her entire third volume in his rush to publish. 

Isis Unveiled rapidly went through four printings. Despite its 
success H.P.B. had second thoughts. She complained about the 
work’s 


“misprints ... misquotations ... useless repetitions, ... 
irritating digressions, ... apparent contradictions, ... (lack 
of) system .It looks ... as if a mass of independent 


paragraphs having no connection with each other, had 
been well shaken up in a wastebasket, and then taken out 
at random and published.” 


In a May 4, 1878 she described Isis as “a book upon which I look 
with horror ... which never ought to have been published .It looks as 
if I had the delirium tremens when I wrote it.”*4 This offhand remark 
must be taken as one of H.P.B.’s dramatic overstatements. In “My 
Books,” she gave a more sober appraisal: 


“(Isis) contains a mass of original and never hitherto 
divulged information on occult subjects ... I defend the 
ideas and teachings in it, with no fear of being charged 
with conceit, since neither the ideas nor teachings are 
mine ... I maintain that both are of the greatest value to 
mystics and students of Theosophy.”” 


Diffuse Subject Matter with Common 


Threads 


Isis was the Egyptian goddess of Nature. In Isis Unveiled Helena P. 
Blavatsky’s spiritual Masters removed part of the mayavic veil 
hiding our Divine Mother, the Universe. This process revealed the 
truth of Hermes Trimegistus’s adage, “as above, so below.” 

The phenomenal world reflects the noumenal universe. Nature 
abounds in metaphors for Spirit’s nurturing activity. The ozone layer 
pervades and protects earth’s atmosphere. A seed’s endosperm 
furnishes nutrition as the inner kernel germinates. An egg’s yolk 
“dies” as it feeds the developing chick. A human embryo in the 
womb absorbs nourishment from its placenta. Likewise, we take in 
sustenance from Spirit through our astral bodies, as lakes draw from 
subterranean springs. 

Nature constantly provides parables and metaphors for our 
instruction. The inhalations and exhalations of animal respiratory 
systems mirror the expansions and contractions of the universe. 
Seasonal cycles parallel generation, death, and rebirth. An endless 
filling and emptying of sacs takes place in both the human and plant 
worlds. Dying marigolds deposit seeds on the ground in fall, which 
sprout and produce new flowers next spring, just as the Auric Egg 
releases “skandhas” (nascent bundles of traits) that bloom in 
reincarnated human beings. The metamorphosis of insects and 
amphibians provide models for man’s spiritual development. The 
moth progresses from egg, larva, pupa, to butterfly. The butterfly 
abandons its chrysalis, just as a Spiritual Ego entering Devachan 
casts off its mortal soul and lower manas. Newly-hatched frogs and 
salamanders breathe water with gills as tadpoles, but gradually 
mature into air-breathing adults. The human fetus mirrors evolution 
from seed to embryo, fish, reptile, and higher mammal while 
becoming an infant. But as Zen masters say, all these symbolic signs 
are fingers pointing elsewhere: to the invisible spiritual realm. 

During Atlantis’s Golden Age civilized humanity allegedly 
belonged to one Wisdom Religion. Since all religions sprang from a 
common root, they employed similar liturgies. Judaism, Christianity, 
and other Mediterranean cults utilized votive candles, bread, wine, 
water, chalices, vestments, purification and initiation rites, holy 


books, festival days, and temples in their liturgies. Hindus, Greeks, 
Romans, and Christians also used flowers, incense, sacraments, 
icons, relics, shrines, processions, and pilgrimages. The “living fire” 
of candles and torches represented masculine spirit. In Acts, Chapter 
2, Luke described flaming tongues above the apostles’ heads. Water- 
lilies—or lotuses-magically grew out of water, the feminine spiritual 
principle, rather than earth. Thus, ancient Indian philosophers 
identified them with spirituality. Thousands of years before Christ 
Egyptian hierophants symbolized the conjunction of matter and spirit 
on earth with crosses. Pyramids illustrated matter rising from earth 
toward an apex which disappeared into the sky, or pneuma, 
representing spirit. Though most of these holy images and customs 
encouraged “bhakti” (vain devotions,) Madame Blavatsky suspected 
that they came down to us from the Atlanteans. 

While admitting the beauty of ritual, H.P.B. agreed with Master 
Koot Hoomi that religious ceremonies were no more than “glittering 
bubbles to amuse ... babes.” Obsession with such pomp sprang 
from 


“Sakkayaditthi, the heresy or delusion of individuality 
and of Attavada, the doctrine of self, both of which lead 
to the maya ... of belief in vain rites ... prayers and 
intercession.”*2 


Gautama Buddha and other Mahatmas dismissed “bhakti” (vain 
pageantry) as relatively valueless. Yet many Buddhist sects still 
emphasized ceremonialism, particularly those in Sri Lanka, Tibet, 
and Cambodia. In those countries services that incorporate chanting, 
bell-ringing, and incense-burning are held in temples adorned with 
statuary and brightly colored prayer cloths. For centuries Buddhists 
have celebrated the Seven Limbs of Practice: homage, offering, 
confession, rejoicing, supplication, beseeching, and dedication, 
which actually run counter to Buddha’s disapproval of ritualism. 

H.P.B. and Alexander Wilder appended a slightly confusing 
summation at the end of Isis Unveiled: 


1. There are no miracles. All occurs according eternal, immutable 
laws. 


10. 


Nature is triune, consisting of visible, invisible, and spirit, the source 
of all. The visible and invisible may be manipulated, but not spirit, 
which is alone eternal and indestructible. 


Man is also triune, composed of body, soul, and spirit. In this life 
humans must try to turn away from flesh and merge their souls with 
spirit. 

Man can better understand Nature through the art and science of 
Magic. 


Arcane knowledge misapplied is sorcery; beneficently used, true 
magic or Wisdom. 


Adepts can control all inferior potencies (men and spirits.) Mediums 
are merely passive instruments of foreign influences. 


An Akashic Record exists which preserves all things that ever were 
upon the astral light. 


Some races of men incline toward seership, others tend to be 
mediumistic. 


Certain men and women are capable of voluntary astral travel, 
whereby the soul temporarily leaves the body. 


The practice of Magic requires an intuitive grasp of magnetism and 
electricity.” 78 


Item number 10 must be classified among the laughable 


“scientific” statements that H.P.B. made from time to time. A. P. 
Sinnett cautioned Theosophists to ignore these, writing frankly that 


“Madame Blavatsky, as all who knew her intimately are 
well aware, was capable of making any imaginable 
mistake in matters relating to physical science. Her mind 
was out of tune with all such matters ...”” 


In their ten points Blavatsky and Wilder failed to mention the 


book’s overriding theme: challenging “the exclusivist and absolutist 


claims of Christianity, 


”39 in favor of a Brahman-Buddhist-Christian 


syncretism which would approximate Atlantis’s Ancient Wisdom 
Religion. 


Evangelicals counter modernists’ objections to Christianity’s 
“absolutist claims” by quoting Jesus’s words in John 14:6: “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life. No one comes to the Father except 
through me.” Blavatsky believed that such state church propaganda 
must be a scribal interpolation. Early Christianity’s political faction 
tampered with the Gospels in order to oppose Gnosticism, establish 
Jesus’s divinity, and promote Roman Catholicism as a new state 
religion. H.P.B. cited Mark 16:16 as another example: “He that 
believes and is baptized will be saved; but he who does not believe 
will be condemned.” She noted that: 


“The two oldest Greeks manuscripts and some other 
authorities omit from verse 9 to the end ...”% (of Mark, 
Chapter 16.) 


H.P.B. felt that anything so damnably dull as religious orthodoxy 
couldn’t possibly be divine. She had a lifelong penchant for ruffling 
feathers, and never shunned controversy. Isis Unveiled bristled with 
theological dynamite. Most Europeans and Americans regarded 
Buddhism as pagan folly, and thought her crazy for advocating it. 

Her characterization of Jesus as a “Buddhist Master” in Isis 
Unveiled outraged conservative Christians. Critics felt that she did 
not appreciate Jesus’s observances of Jewish practices, nor the 
prophecies of a Christ-like Messiah in Genesis, Exodus, Psalms, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Micah, and other books. 

Even if the evangelists did manipulate events and dialogue, it 
cannot be denied that Jesus was steeped in Jewish tradition. All 
through the gospels we find him quoting Hebrew scripture. In 
Matthew Chapter 4, he stated “man shall not live by bread alone,” 
(Deuteronomy 8:3); “you shall not tempt the Lord your God,” 
(Deuteronomy 6:16); and “you shall worship the Lord your God and 
Him only you shall serve,” (Deuteronomy 6:13.) To emphasize his 
preference for moral goodness over legalism Jesus cited Hosea 6:6, 
“T desire mercy and not sacrifice” in two places: Matthew 9:13 and 
Matthew 12:7. Jesus quoted Old Testament books approximately 
forty times in Matthew alone. Strange behavior for a “Buddhist 
missionary.” 

The Evangelist Matthew took special pains to demonstrate that 


Jesus fulfilled Old Testament prognostications by being a descendant 
of David, born in Bethlehem of a virgin. He also referenced Isaiah to 
strengthen the case that the savior came, not as a conquering hero, 
but “suffering servant.” 

H.P.B.’s portrayal of Jesus as a peer of Buddha grated on 
Christian nerves. The Church has had no shortage of mystics and 
psychics. Theresa of Avila, St. Margaret, Meister Eckart, John of the 
Cross, and George Fox all arrived at conceptions of Christ which 
clashed with Blavatsky’s. Olcott and H.P.B. dismissed most of them 
as “second rate mediums.” 

Many of Madame Blavatsky’s insights were brilliant and thought- 
provoking. She argued, in 1877, for a New Synthesis—or Higher 
Ecumenism—which would merge esoteric Jews, Christians, 
Muslims, Hindus, and Buddhists into unified spiritual fellowship, 
working in concert to understand sacred truths. However, some of 
her diatribes against Judeo-Christian tradition created antagonism 
rather than concord. Her no-holds-barred candor about 
Christendom’s follies eventually led to her troubles with the Anglo- 
Indian missionary faction in 1884. 

H.P.B. maintained that science and religion should be one, as they 
had been in ancient India, Egypt, and Greece. Hence, her kooky line 
about magicians instinctively grasping electricity and magnetism. 
But following a prehistoric utopia’s destruction after Satya Yuga (the 
Golden Age,) the ancient Ur-religion degenerated into rancorous 
sub-groups—comparable to Iraq’s Sunnis and Shi-ites. In the Kali 
Yuga (Iron Age) of modern times materialistic science denied the 
spiritual world’s reality, while most Christian sects demanded belief 
in untenable dogmas. Eastern savants had figured out the nature of 
existence nearly 5,000 years ago, but worldly westemers still didn’t 
have a clue. 

Along with Louis Jacolliot, Max Muller, A.P. Sinnett, and others, 
Helena Blavatsky promulgated Asian religious concepts in Europe 
and America. She gravitated toward Buddhism because of its 
rigorous logic, freedom from dogmatism, and rejection of mummery. 

Prince Siddartha conceived of a methodology for transcending 
pain. In the Prajna Paramita (Book of Perfect Wisdom,) the Buddha 
reasoned: 


“What is the source of suffering? Existence. Since birth 
exists, decrepitude and death ensue; for wherever there is 
form (Rupa,) there is cause for (anguish) ... Spirit alone 
has no form, and therefore cannot be said to exist. 
Whenever (the inner man) reaches the point when he 
becomes utterly spiritual and thus formless, he has 
(attained) a state of perfect bliss. Man as an objective 
being becomes annihilated, but the spiritual entity with its 
subjective life will live forever, for spirit is incorruptible 
and immortal.” 


To improve morality and holiness Buddha enjoined disciples to 
communicate with formless Spirit through mindfulness, and cultivate 
apathy toward material goods. Helena Blavatsky insisted that he did 
not espouse “total annihilation,” but extirpation of earthly desires in 
order to attain Nirvana. Scholars categorize his movement as the 
Buddhist Reform, because he swept away centuries of Hindu 
superstition in an attempt to recapture pure “Brahmanism,” or the 
Ancient Wisdom Religion. 

In The Aquarian Gospel of Jesus Christ Levi Dowling claimed 
that Jesus traveled extensively during his “lost years,” spending time 
with spiritual adepts in 

Egypt, Greece, Chaldea, Persia, India, and China. Madame 
Blavatsky did not go that far, however she took it as a given that 
Jesus studied Eastern religious texts. 


“In regard to the precepts and parables of Christ ... we 
find them word for word in ... Krishna, Gautama the 
Buddha, and others many years B.C.... ‘Do not do unto 
others what you do not wish them to do unto you’ say 
Confucius, Buddha, and Krishna. ‘Love thy neighbor as 
thyself and God above all they also tell us. ‘If the blind 
lead the blind, both will fall into the pit” is written in the 
Rig-Veda.” * 


The Christian doctrine of the Second Coming also had antecedents 
in eastern religions. Hindus looked forward to the reappearances of 
Krishna and Vishnu. Buddhists expected Gautama Buddha to return. 

During the reign of India’s King Asoka (300?-232 B.C) Buddhist 


missionaries traveled to Palestine and persuaded a few liberal 
Hebrews to adopt a more spiritual form of Judaism. Buddha 
condemned the killing of sentient beings—even scorpions and 
crocodiles. Yet, in the name of religion, Jews warred perpetually 
with neighboring peoples. Their Temple in Jerusalem’s operated a 
huge abattoir for slaughtering sheep, cattle, and birds. “Kabalistic” 
Jews did not wonder that Brahmans and Buddhists regarded them as 
little different from their Moabite and Philistine enemies, and 
resolved to cleanse Judaism of fetishism and xenophobia. 
Descendants of these converts founded the Essene movement to 
which both John the Baptist and Jesus belonged. As an initiate Jesus 
distrusted the multitudes, whom he compared to swine fully capable 
of tearing spiritual teachers to pieces (cf. Matthew 7:6.) Yet, due to 
his 


“immense and unselfish love for humanity, he considered 
it unjust to deprive the many of ... knowledge acquired 
by the few.”#4 


According to Mark’s Gospel Jesus tutored his apostles and 
disciples in private. Nevertheless, H.P.B. thought he revealed more 
esoteric truths to the uninitiated than Buddha. 

Madame Blavatsky pointed out that Jesus spoke of God as 
“Father,” never once mentioning Jehovah by name. In fact, his 
teachings countermanded some of that wrathful deity’s stern laws. 
To the consternation of Sadducees and Pharisees Jesus preached 
doctrines from the Pythagorean Logia. Thus, we find him discarding 
the detritus in Mosaic law to create a New Covenant, or universal 
spiritual guidelines for all humanity. 

“No one puts a piece of unshrunk cloth on an old garment; for the 
patch pulls away ... and the tear is made worse. Nor do they put new 
wine into old wineskins, or else the wineskins break, the wine is 
spilled, and the wine is ruined. But they put new wine into new 
wineskins, and both are preserved.” 

Jesus’s new doctrine of love for all nationalities broke the Judaic 
mold. Risking prosecution for blasphemy, he specifically condemned 
Exodus 21:24: 


“Ye have heard that it was said, an eye for an eye, tooth 


for a tooth, but I tell you not to resist an evil person. But 
whoever slaps you on your right cheek, turn the other to 
him also ...”#° 


H. P.B. regarded Jesus as “The Great Teacher,” an Avatar with 
healing and demon-exorcising capacities. She did not view him as 
The Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, but a Brahman Perfect 
Master with clairvoyance, miraculous powers, and “fakir-like 
unconcern for the morrow.”*4 From the Buddhist perspective 
Christianity’s savior became a “Bodhisattva” with supernatural 
powers while studying with adepts in Egypt, Chaldea, and possibly 
India. Blavatsky theorized that Jesus, upon returning to Galilee circa 
30 A.D., began his public ministry as an anti-Old Testament prophet 
with the intention of reforming tribal Judaism along Eastern lines, 
and accepting gentiles as converts. Buddha warned against excessive 
allegiance to one’s clan, nationality, or race. Jesus also recognized 
this danger and perceived that his fellow Jews—like most middle- 
easterners—were overly attached to their own ethnic group. 

Unfortunately, the zealousness of this inspired young man so 
offended Jewish elders that they conspired with Roman authorities to 
crucify him. Merchants helped install businesslike rabbis Annas and 
Caiiphas into the Sanhedrin to check unworldly scholars like 
Gamaliel and Nicodemus. After Jesus’s tantrum with the Temple’s 
moneychangers, they appealed to their representatives for “justice.” 

Since God transcended all categories of the human mind, Jesus re- 
emphasized “Nastika,” the Brahman disapproval of idolatry, 
anthropomorphic conceptions of God, empty rites, dogmas, and 
formulaic prayer. This same realization had actually formed the basis 
for Yahweh’s 2"! Commandment: “you shall not make for yourself a 
carved image—any likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth.”=8 
To Jesus and Buddha a false concept differed not at all from a graven 
idol. 

Believing in Nastika, Blavatsky preferred silent worship like 
Buddha, Plato, and the Quakers. 


“The human spirit is a direct emanation of the Universal, 
Boundless, Endless, Spirit of God, about which we sinful 


creatures ought not even to think, unless it be in the depth 
of our hearts, locking ourselves in solitude in the inner 
chamber, pronouncing his name mentally, and by no 
means aloud.’ 


She observed that “neither Christ nor Gautama the Buddha, nor 
the Hindu Krishna ever preached any dogmas.”“° Buddha favored 
religious tolerance. Interdenominational strife usually pitted two 
parties with false doctrines against each other. It was utterly pointless 
to wrangle about issues beyond the human brain’s comprehension. 


“Every man believes in his own way, just as with taste, 
one may like tomatoes, while they make another sick; one 
loves the color red, while it gives eye-ache to another. It 
is the differences in religious dogmas, invented not by 
saints but by all-sinful mortals, and the great number of 
varied ... beliefs, that divide humanity into inimical 
nations. Were there no dogmas... all would believe in 
One God, one Life-giving Lord; all would regard 
themselves as brothers, and, as children of one Father, 
would be ashamed to let their brothers see how they kill 
and cut each other to pieces in wars, rend each other like 
wolves, and con-damn each other to hell _” #4 


Thus, the Theosophical Society advocated eclecticism—gleaning 
truth from all traditions, while rejecting their dross. Master Koot 
Hoomi overlooked sectarian differences among Hindus, Buddhists, 
and Christians. 


“Tt is an every day occurrence to find students belonging 
to different schools of occult thought sitting side by side 
at the feet of the same Guru. Upasika (H.P.B.) and Subba 
Row, though pupils Of the same Master, have not 
followed the same Philosophy, the one is Buddhist and 
the other an Adwaitee.”“” 


Like Buddha, Jesus harshly criticized hypocritical priests, rote 
prayers, and null ceremonialism. In place of arbitrary kosher 
regulations he advocated Brahman tenets such as the Beatitudes, 


which recommended agape instead of barren legalism. In Matthew 
7:2 Jesus explained the Law of Karma: 


“Judge not, that ye be judged _ With what measure ye 
mete it shall be measured to you again.” 


In Matthew 19:16-18 Jesus paraphrases verses from Buddhist 
scripture. 


“Now behold one came and said to him, ‘Good Teacher, 
what must I do to gain eternal life?’ So he said to him if 
you want to enter into life, keep the commandments .. 

You shall not murder ... commit adultery ... steal ... or 
bear false witness, honor your father and mother and ... 
love your neighbor as yourself ...”™ 


Book III of The Pitakattayan presents the same story nearly 600 
years earlier: 


“What shall I do to obtain possession of Bodhi (eternal 
truth)? Buddha said: Keep the commandments ... Thou 
shall abstain all thy life from murder, theft, adultery, and 
lying ...”” 


Jesus said “flesh is born of flesh and spirit born of spirit.” 
Buddha likewise believed carnal things mortal and Spirit everlasting, 
as his dying words attest. 


“All compounds are perishable. Spirit is the sole, 
elementary, and primordial unity, and each of its rays is 
immortal, infinite, and indestructible. Beware of the 
illusions of matter.”44 


Jesus said: “love thine enemies.” Gautama Buddha exhorted his 
followers to: 


“Love each other ... even our bitterest enemies; to offer 
our lives even for animals to the extent of abstaining from 
defensive arms; to gain the greatest of victories by 
conquering one’s self; to avoid all vices, practice all 
virtues, especially humility and mildness; to be obedient 


to superiors, to cherish and respect parents, old age, 
learning, and virtuous and holy men; to provide food, 
shelter, and comfort for men and animals; to plant trees 


on the roads; and dig wells for the comfort of travelers 
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In Jesus and Buddha: The Parallel Sayings, Marcus J. Borg and 
Ray Riegert list one hundred New Testament quotations which 
correspond to Buddhist scriptures. A few examples will suffice to 
illustrate this point. 


Jesus: “Do unto others as you would have them do unto you.” 
Luke 6:31 
Buddha: “Consider others as yourself.” Dhammapada 10.1 


“Tf anyone strikes you on the cheek, offer the other also.” 
Luke 6:29 


Jesus: 


“If anyone should give you a blow with his hand _ you 
Buddha: should abandon any desires and utter no evil words.” 
Majjhima Nikaya 21.6 


Jesus: “Those who live by the sword will perish by the sword.” 
Matthew 26:52 


Buddha: “The ascetic Gautama dwells refraining from taking life, 
without stick or sword.” Digha Nikaya 1.1.8 


“Why do you see the speck in your neighbor’s eye, but 
do not notice the log in your own eye?” Luke 6:41 


Jesus: 


Buddha: “The faults of others are easier to see than one’s own.” 


Udanavarga 27.1 


“There is nothing from without a man, that entering into 
Jesus: him can defile him, but the things which come out of 
him, those are what defile the man.” Mark 7:15 


Buddha: “Stealing, deceiving, adultery: this is defilement. Not the 
eating of meat.” Sutta Nipata 24.2 


“Do not store up for yourselves treasures on earth, where 
moths and rust consume and where thieves break in and 
steal, but store up for ourselves treasures in heaven.” 
Matthew 6:19 


Jesus: 


“Let the wise man do righteousness: a treasure that 
Buddha: others cannot share, which no thief can steal _ which 
does not pass away.” Khuddakapatha 8.9 


Jesus: “Everyone who commits sin is a slave to sin.” John 8:34 


Buddha: “People compelled by craving crawl like snared rab 
bits.” Dhammapad 24.9 ® 


Additional similarities crop up in the lives of Buddha and Jesus. 
Both were born of virgins. Simeon recognized baby Jesus as the 
Messiah; the long-haired sage discerned that little Prince Gautama 
was Buddha. Jesus and Prince Siddartha both went missing as twelve 
year old boys, prayed alone in the wilds, conversed with the devil, 
healed the sick, consorted with sinners, preached to multitudes, and 
walked on water. When they died the earth trembled. 

Both Jesus and Buddha preached unconventional wisdom in an 
attempt to bring spirituality to ordinary people. Each of these great 
teachers provoked religious establishments which held “an 
institutional monopoly on access to God.”® Jesus spoke of “the 
way,” a synonym for Buddha’s “path.” Jesus told disciples to 


repudiate the things of this world; Buddha advocated “emptying and 
letting go.”>4 

Marcus Borg has pointed out some of the differences between 
Jesus and Buddha. Jesus stressed social justice to a greater extent 
than the apolitical Prince Sid-dartha, who leaned more in the 
direction of renunciation, meditation, equanimity, detachment, and 
tranquility. Jerusalem’s Roman governors, in cahoots with Sanhedrin 
chiefs, judicially murdered Jesus as a young adult of 33. 80 year old 
Gautama Buddha died of food poisoning after eating contaminated 
pork at a banquet. The dynamic Jesus’s revelations poured out 
spontaneously in parables and proverbs during his frenetic three year 
ministry. Serene Buddha had fifty-one years to craft systematic 
doctrines such as the 6 Noble Truths and 8Fold Path. Jesus may have 
felt that the Ten Commandments and prophetic tradition sufficiently 
underpinned his preaching. At any rate, his existential temperament 
and premonition of impending death prevented him from devising an 
elaborate, logically-consistent Apologia. Christian theologians later 
botched that job in their effort to justify an established church. 

Although Hindu and Buddhist scriptures anticipate post-modern 
thought, Western scientists and philosophers dismiss the Vedas, 
Upanishads, Buddhist Tripitaka, Tibetan Book of the Dead, and 
other sacred writings of the East without bothering to read them. In 
Isis H.P.B. chides skeptics for oft repeating the fallacy: “I do not 
know this—therefore it is false.”>4 

Master Koot Hoomi understood that the East’s “precious cargo 
has been ... desecrated by profane handling and its gold received as 
brass.”® What did one expect when pearls were cast before swine? 


“As the shower cannot fructify the rock, so ... occult 
teaching has no effect upon the unreceptive mind. “= 


But he added an optimistic hint: 


“The keepers of the sacred Light did not safely cross so 
many ages but to find themselves wrecked on the rocks of 
modem skepticism. Our pilots are too experienced to ... 
fear any such disaster.”” 


Madame Blavatsky thought Christendom came up short. Emperor 


Constan-tine’s state church compelled belief in dogma as a means of 
creating social uniformity. Early apologists such as Irenaeus 
“mythologized history ... then historicized and literalized (that) 
mythology,” in order to erect an ecclesiastical polity. H.P.B wanted 
to rescue “Divine Religion” from this human propensity of 
legislating falsehoods for the purpose of preserving order. A sound 
theology ought to emphasize God’s unity, transcendence, and 
immanence, as well as the immortality of Spirit, salvation through 
works rather than faith, and Eastern doctrines such as reincarnation, 
karma, and Nastika (recognition of God’s incomprehensibility.) The 
epistemology of Greek philosophy had already acknowledged the 
limitations of finite minds and their proneness to error. 

H.P.B. advocated informed understanding and trust (Pistis) 
instead of blind faith. Because it conflicted with the Law of Karma, 
she condemned Atonement, Paul’s doctrine that sinners can be saved 
by Christ’s blood sacrifice on Calvary. In her opinion that hallowed 
misconception was no more than a holdover from the bad old days of 
Jehovah. It gave rise to such intellectual rubbish as Predestination. 
The Antimonian heresy denied karma, holding that members of the 
Elect could murder, rob, and pillage with impunity. They were saved 
no matter what. In our times Antimonian logic enables Islamists to 
murder those who disagree with them. 

Of course, we find Jesus speaking clearly of sacrificing himself in 
Matthew, Chapter 26 and Luke, Chapter 22. Like the heretic 
Marcion, H.P.B. dismissed all uncongenial bible quotes as scribal 
interpolations. 

Madame Blavatsky contended in Isis Unveiled that Far Eastern 
masters discovered all significant metaphysical truths several 
millennia ago. According to her, sacred Brahman texts contained 
large fragments of the Ancient Wisdom Religion. However, the 
popularization of Brahmanism created Hinduism, a religion 
corrupted over time by the rabble. She agreed with Max Muller’s 
opinion that “human speculation ... reached its very acme (in) 
Vendanta philosophy,” yet “a large number of Vedic hymns (were) 
childish in the extreme; tedious, low, commonplace.””’ Master 
Morya recalled that Hindus of low spiritual attainment had rebuffed 
Buddhist adepts for the last 2,000 years. 


“Their forefathers have driven away the followers of the 
only true philosophy on earth from India and now it is not 


for the latter to come to them but for them to come to us 
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Blavatsky also loved the Vedas’ revelations, but did not relish 
idolatry, cow-veneration, child marriage,” the caste system, suttee 
(widow immolation,) criminal Shiva cults, or the other perversions of 
Brahman doctrine which had turned India into a “sink of 
superstition.”° Dravidian nonsense gradually polluted Atlantean 
metaphysics over several generations. She believed that The Bible, 
due to countless unauthorized insertions and the admission of 
apocryphal books to the canon, also mixed sublime truths with 
poppycock. 

All religions had their esoteric (secret) and exoteric (popular) 

aspects. Buddha himself preached different lessons to the elect and 
masses. The Gospels of Mark and John indicated that Jesus also 
followed this double standard, teaching secret truths to the apostles 
and select disciples such as Nicodemus. Madame Blavatsky 
identified hermetic doctrines with high spirituality, and exoteric 
dogma and ritualism with idolatry. Mentally unbalanced 
fundamentalists of all sects caused trouble. Gun-toting Christian 
racists, exclusive Orthodox Jews, and Islamist terrorists were all cut 
from the same cloth. The dualities held dear by those close-minded 
fanatics invariably led to violence against infidels, the unsaved, and 
non-kosher. If humanity’s 4" Round perished in a nuclear holocaust 
it would be due to such malicious provincials. 
In H.P.B.’s estimation Christianity did not provide a theoretical 
framework through which the spiritual world could be properly 
understood. Her advocacy of Buddhism and naturalistic depiction of 
Jesus in Isis Unveiled did not endear her to Protestant or Catholic 
clergymen. Because she engaged in what the orthodox deemed 
blasphemy, some labeled her a bad person. However, it would take 
several years for Christendom’s anti-Blavatsky reaction to gather 
momentum. 
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H.P.8. in India, 1881 
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Henry $. Olcott in native attire. 


“All the knowledge possessed by ... different schools, whether 
Magian, Egyptian, or Jewish, was derived from India ...” 
—H. P. Blavatsky, Isis Unveiled 


In 1878 H.P.B. changed course as a result of another episode of 
catalepsy. One Tuesday morning in April, 1878 she awakened, ate 
breakfast, then suddenly fainted. Servants carried her cold, gray, and 
lifeless body to bed. Detecting no pulse or respiration, Madame’s doctor 
horrified Henry Olcott and Belle Mitchell by pronouncing her dead of 


unknown causes. Though alarmed, Colonel Olcott hesitated to make 
funeral arrangements, since rigor mortis had not set in. Then a telegram 
from Master Morya arrived: “Fear nothing, she is neither dead nor ill, but 
... has need of respose.”+ H.P.B. described the experience to her sister 
Vera. 


“One beautiful Tuesday morning in April I got up as usual 
and ... sat down at my (desk) to write ... California 
correspondents.... Hardly a second later, as it seemed to me, I 
realized that for some mysterious reason I was in my bedroom 
and lying on my bed, it being evening and not moming any 
more. Around me I saw some of our theosophists and doctors 
looking at me with most puzzled faces, and Olcott and his 
sister Mrs. Mitchell—. both of them pale, sour, wrinkled as if 
they had just been boiled in a saucepan ... ‘What’s 
happened?’ I asked them ... Instead of answering, they 
heaped questions upon me: what was the matter with me? ... 
It certainly was strange that only the other moment it was 


Tuesday morning and now they said it was Saturday evening 
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As with her near-death experiences in Ozoorgetty and Philadelphia, 
H.P.B. awakened with a new resolve. She and Olcott would move to 
India and set up the Theosophical Society’s international headquarters 
there. Through their friend Moolji Thackersey, they established relations 
with Swami Dayanand Saraswati and Hurrychund Chintamon of Arya 
Samaj, an Indian religious society dedicated to reviving pure 
Brahmanism, and even “merged” with that group for over a year. 
Madame penned a letter to Banner of Light praising highly esteemed 


“Pundit Dya Nand, the most learned man in India, a Brahman 
of high caste, and one who had for seven long years 
undergone the usual and dreary probation of Yogaism in a 
mountainous and wild region, in solidtude (and) complete 
nudity and ... constant battle with the elements and wild 
beasts ... tigers, leopards, rhinoceroses, ... bears, 
venomous snakes and scorpions." 


Olcott wrote an effusive letter to the Swami on February 18, 1878. 


“Venerated Teacher: A number of of American and other 


students who earnestly seek after spiritual knowledge, place 
themselves at your feet, and pray you to enlighten them.”4 


The Swami agreed to do so in exchange for dominion over any joint 
organization and a fair share of its dues. 

The seemingly impulsive decision to quit New York for India 
alienated William Quan Judge. He and Madame Blavatsky had become 
close. Her unexpected departure to a country on the other side of the 
world painfully recalled his mother’s sudden death. To Ella Judge’s 
relief, her crestfallen husband boycotted The Lamasery for six months in 
protest. However, unable to break permanently with his dear friend and 
mentor, he reconciled with H.P.B. shortly before she left for India. 

Helena Blavatsky claimed to have been the first Russian female to 
attain U.S. citizenship. She first applied for naturalization papers on 
September 22, 1873, but did not appear before Common Pleas Judge 
Richard L. Larremore to become an American citizen until July 7, 1878- 
yet another example of her predilection for the number seven. She wrote 
Aunt Nadya concerning her anxiety about taking an oath to renounce the 
Tsar and Mother Russia. 


“T was awfully scared when pronouncing this blackguardly 
recantation of Russia and the Emperor.”” 


During the Russo-Turkish War of 1876 she had contributed most of 
the proceeds earned from writing newspaper articles to the Russian Red 
Cross. When an assassin killed Tsar Alexander II in March, 1881 H.P.B. 
complained that she had “become a regular and perpetual fountain of 
tears.”® 


“How sorry I am for the Imperial family, for the Tsar martyr, 
for the whole of Russia! I abhor, despise, and utterly repudiate 
these sneaking monsters—Ter-rorists.”? 


However, there were no alternatives. The anti-church sentiments she 
had expressed in Isis Unveiled might not play well on the British- 
controlled subcontinent. One false move there as a Russian national and 
English authorities could deport her on trumped-up charges. 

H.P.B. realized that her love of freedom and lack of affectation 
naturally gave her an American character. 


“Know please, once and for all, that I am neither ‘Countess,” 
‘Princess,’ nor even a modest ‘Baroness,’ whatever I may 


have been before last July. At that time I became a plain 
citizen of the u.s., .a title I value far more than any that could 
be conferred on my by King or Emperor ... My experience 
has led me to acquire a positive contempt for titles, since it 
appears that outside ... their own Fatherlands (European 
noblemen) are far more plentiful inside than outside police 
precincts ... I (am) now a citizen of America, my adopted 
county, and the only land of true freedom in the whole 
world.”8 


On December 17,1878, under orders from the Masters, Madame 
Blavatsky and Henry S. Olcott set sail for England. H.P.B. worried that 
“Kali” (Mary Morgan Olcott) might have Henry arrested if she got wind 
of their emigration, but that didn’t happen. In fact, Olcott had made 
adequate provision for her as well as his two sons. 

After arriving in England on January 3™, Madame Blavatsky and 
Olcott stayed with Mary Hollis Billing of Norwood for two weeks. To 
reward her hostess H.P.B. performed some phenomena, but for the most 
part she and Olcott flew below the media’s radar. They conferred 
privately with Dr. and Mrs. Billing, Charles C. Mas-sey, and Dr. George 
Wyld, before sailing from Liverpool to India on January 18th. 

The chums had a harrowing voyage aboard tramp steamer Speke Hall, 
which was overloaded with iron railroad ties. Six years later this “rust 
bucket” would sink into the Indian Ocean with no survivors. After their 
ordeal on the high seas, Madame and the Colonel cruised into Bombay 
harbor on February 16, 1879. 

Even though dinner in half-decent Bombay restaurants only cost a few 
American pennies, the Theosophists did not want to tarry there 
indefinitely with no means of support. Olcott had worked with the U. S. 
government to encourage foreign trade during Philadelphia’s Centennial 
Exposition of 1876. Through his political connections he managed to 
wangle a letter of introduction from President Rutherford B. Hayes and a 
commission from the U.S. Department of Agriculture to promote 
commerce with India. The Colonel even contracted with an American 
firm to sell alarm clocks to Indians. After reaching the subcontinent he 
made some money exporting tiger skin rugs and other Indian handicrafts 
to America. 

While in the United States H.P.B. had translated and written numerous 
articles for Russian publications. She simply changed from their 
American to Indian correspondent. During that first year Madame and 


the Colonel traveled extensively through India as “missionaries” for the 
Theosophical Society. She earned money by sending dispatches to The 
Russian Messenger and Pravda from such exotic places as Jeypore, 
Bhutpore, Meerut, Agra, and Sharanpore. This series formed the basis for 
her book From the Caves and Jungles of Hindustan. 

On October 1, 1879 Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott 
established The Theosophist magazine which brought in 621 subscribers 
within four months. Edward Wimbridge drew its covers. H.P.B., Olcott, 
T. Subba Row, A. P. Sinnett, and others wrote articles. T.S. membership 
dues, subscriptions to The The-osophist, “charitable contributions,” and 
money earned from magazine articles comprised their main sources of 
income. 

Blavatsky and Olcott attracted an intense young man from a wealthy 
Brahmin family named Damodar K. Mavalankar. He gave up a young 
wife and 50,000 rupee inheritance to become H.P.B.’s “chela,” or 
disciple. Henry Olcott came to regard Dadomar affectionately as his 
“stepson.” He described him as weighing only ninety pounds and having 
legs “thin as pencils.” Damodar became one of Madame Blavatsky’s 
most devoted disciples. He hung on H.P.B.’s every word and obeyed her 
orders without question. Because of his intelligence and college 
education, Madame appointed him T. S. Recording Secretary, business 
manager, and staff writer for The Theosophist. In addition to these tasks, 
he also performed other services for no pay, including those of a 
messenger and household lackey. In September, 1882 Dadomar collapsed 
due to exhaustion, but returned for more toil within two weeks. 


Mudslinging at Orthodoxy 


Madame Blavatsky’s enthusiasm for Eastern religious doctrines had 
attracted her to India. Although disaffected from the Russian Orthodox 
faith, she did not reject Christianity in toto. H.P.B. honored Jesus as a 
misunderstood Perfect Master from the 5“ Sphere with ties to the Far 
East. She continued to respect her Russian relatives’ religious beliefs. In 
her view devout Christians leading good lives should not be challenged 
or mocked. 


“We have always avoided debate with them, lest we might be 
guilty of the cruelty of hurting their feelings; nor would we 
rob a single layman of his blind confidence, if it alone made 
possible for him holy living and serene dying.” 


Madame occasionally tried to look at the positive side of Russian 
Orthodox Catholicism. She approved of its moral teachings, religious 
orders, doctrines of purgatory, intelligent design, and the Holy Spirit, 
while disputing its dogmas and “ceremonial magic.” The three-part 
paradigm of body, soul, Spirit did not offend her. Although too 
simplistic, it was essentially correct, and understandable to the 
theological greenhorns who packed most churches. For good reason the 
initiate Paul had written in 1“ Corinthians, 3:1-2: 


“Brethren, I could not speak to you as to spiritual people, but 
as to carnal, as to babes in Christ. I fed you with milk and not 
with solid food, for until now you were not able to receive it 
and even now you are still not able.”1° 


H.P.B.’s_ professed liberal sentiments with regard to Russian 
Orthodoxy sounded great, but she did not always practice what she 
preached. Deep ambivalence about Christianity plagued her. She shared 
Master Koot Hoomi’s view that “two thirds of humanity’s evils were due 
to the sacerdotal caste.” = Madame frequently vented her dissatisfaction 
in print, despite Olcott’s warnings to get off her anti-clerical hobbyhorse. 
Rants against Jehovah and church dogmas only alienated people who 
might otherwise be attracted to the Society. As late as 1887 Blavatsky 
outraged Christian sensibilities, against Olcott’s advice, by changing the 
Society’s magazine title from The Theosophist to Lucifer (“Light 
Bearer.”) That decision convinced Evangelical Christians beyond doubt 
that she was an agent of Satan. 

Madame B. directed her most reckless diatribes against “Old 
Reprobate, Jehovah” whom she condemned as a “fickle, cruel, unjust, 
half-crazy demon.”” This tribal god violated his own commandment, 
“thou shalt not kill,” by authorizing warfare against “inferior” races. 
H.P.B. did not think it blasphemous to find fault with Wrathful Jehovah. 
In her view the blasphemy lay in daring to suggest that this 
anthropomorphic deity bore any likeness to the Unknowable, Unnamable 
Kabalistic God, whom Indian philosophers called Atma. Realizing that 
the notion of an apotheosized warlord dragged Divinity into earth’s 
fleshly mire, Jesus had tried to supplant the Old Testament God with the 
concept of Our Father-in-Heaven. Blavatsky anticipated Sigmund 
Freud’s analysis by viewing Jehovah as the projection of a paranoid 
middle-eastern tribe. While T.S. members took her phillipics as 
overstated-but-legitimate criticisms of dogmatic buncombe, pious 


opponents regarded them as assaults on God and civilization. 

Despite her denigration of Jehovah, Madame Blavatsky did not 
consider herself anti-Semitic. But being a 19" Century Russian, her 
feelings were complex and ambivalent. She loved the benevolent Jewish 
shopkeeper who employed her in New York city during the lean times of 
1873 and 1874. One Jewish friend urged H.P.B. to use her psychic 
powers to complete Charles Dickens’ unfinished novel Edwin Drood. 
Several Jews visited the Lamasery, including Dr. Felix Adler and Rabbi 
Goldstein, both of whom praised Madame’s extensive knowledge of The 
Holy Kabala—despite of her dismissal of that mystical book as a 
Chaldean fragment. Most of her Jewish acquaintances were sophisticated 
German-Jewish freethinkers, not their tougher Galician or Russian co- 
religionists. Some Jews joined the Theosophical Society. In Old Diary 
Leaves Henry Olcott referred to one regular visitor as “a venerable 
Jewish scholar and traveler of repute,” and another as 


“a mystical Hebrew physician, a strange ... man, (who) has 
prescience as to ... deaths and spiritual insight into .. 

maladies. Old, thin, stooping; his hair ... fine, grizzled and 
stands out in all directions from his noble head. Rouges his 
cheeks to correct their unnatural pallor. His complexion is 
waxen, his skin transparent ... He wears summer clothing in 
the depth of winter ...”24 


Judaism—like Christianity, Islam, and Hinduism—had its 
fundamentalist and mystical factions. During the Babylonian Captivity 
Jewish scholars reinterpreted The Pentateuch in light of Chaldean 
metaphysics. Over many generations this esoteric Midrash evolved into 
The Holy Kabala. In a similar manner, Jewry’s larger exoteric wing 
composed the Talmud—but in a much “earthier” vein. Erudite rabbis 
considered Talmudic Judaism the Merkabah, or “exterior body ., the 
covering which contains the hidden soul, i.e., their highest secret 
knowledge.” + 

H.P.B. admired the hermetic Jewish brotherhood—to which Jesus 
belonged—but distrusted Talmudic Jews, whom she regarded as 
legalistic Saddu-cees. To her this term meant the same “Temple Mafia” 
which had conspired with Romans to crucify Jesus. They enforced 
meaningless kosher practices as a substitute for goodness, while 
regarding goyim as subhuman. Such clannish “ganefs” fell far short of 
being “A Light to the Gentiles.” She did not regard them as worthy 


successors to Abraham, Joseph, Moses, or Daniel. 

Madame Blavatsky believed that intelligent Jews were a valuable 
resource to society, particularly those who overcame the arrogance of 
chosenness. In her opinion the Chief Rabbi of Moscow showed the right 
attitude in an article addressed 


«... to his co-religionists throughout the empire to remind them 
that they were Russian by nativity, and called upon them to 
display their patriotism in subscriptions for the wounded, 
prayers in synagogues for the success of Russian arms, and in 
all other practical ways.... “18 


Never at any time did Madame Blavatsky suggest that Jews were 
racially inferior. On the contrary, she considered them intellectually 
superior to the ordinary run of humanity. In a letter about Russian Jews 
to The New York World H.P.B. wryly noted that “pretty much all trade is 
in the hands ... (including) olive oil burnt at the (shrines) of 700 
orthodox saints, ... wax for candles on (Christian) altars .,”44 and wine 
used for mass. She wrote this during Tsar Alexander II’s relatively 
benign reign. Things changed for the worse under Alexander III. 

H.P.B. disparaged Christianity as “a mongrel mixture of eastern 
faiths.”18 According to her, Jesus must have traveled eastward during the 
lost years and become an adept. Recognizing that spiritual conditions in 
his homeland had degenerated, he returned to Palestine as a “Brahman- 
Buddhist missionary.” Jesus realized that Jewry’s 


ce 


. civilized classes drifted in the train of ... unbelieving 
Sadducees into materialistic negations and mere dead letter 
Mosaic form ... (Many) became hypocrites and Pharisees ... 
The time for spiritual reform had arrived The cruel, 
anthropomorphic and jealous God of the Jews, with his 
sanguinary laws of eye for eye and tooth for tooth, of the 
shedding of blood and animal sacrifice had to be relegated to 
second place and replaced by the merciful ‘Father-in- 
Secret.’”? 


Though Jesus’s ministry put western seekers on the right spiritual 
path, Churchmen later codified, and therefore corrupted his teachings. 
H.P.B. and Olcott belittled John of Patmos, Theresa of Avila, Emmanuel 
Swedenborg, and other Christian mystics as third rate mediums. 


“The Catholic saints and religious visionaries of all other 
sects have, as it were, staggered clairvoyantly drunk, through 
the picture galleries of the Astral Light; seeing some things 
that were and creating others that were not until they begot 
them; then giving out mangled prophecies, imagined 
revelations, bad counsel, false science, and misleading 
theology.””° 


Blavatsky thought the Atonement perverted Christ’s teachings since it 
contradicted Karmic Law. 


“That dangerous dogma (of Atonement) teaches us that no 
matter how enormous our crimes against the laws of God and 
... Man, we have but to believe in the self-sacrifice of Jesus 
for the salvation of mankind and his blood will wash out 
every stain ... To maintain that one may ... be forgiven by 
believing that ... is preposterous!””*+ 


Henry Olcott concurred with her denial of death-bed conversions, 
stating: “The Society considered the ruffian who stood under the gallows 
a ruffian still though twenty prayers might have been uttered over him.” 
A. P. Sinnett agreed, stating that scoundrels could “not escape penalties 
... by cajoling a celestial potentate ...”*8 

H.P.B. contended that the Christian Bible contained so much dross 
intermixed with its gems because only two delegates at the Council of 
Nicea knew how to read. Thus, they cast lots to ascertain which books 
should be included in the canon. According to her, the Old Testament 
borrowed heavily from pagan literature, but often got the story wrong. 
Genesis I’s account of God’s breath on the sea paralleled the Brahma 
Narayana version of creation which associated breeze on water with 
spirit animating matter. Adam’s androgyny prior to Eve’s creation from 
his rib matched what the Stanzas of Dzyan say about Lunar Man. The 
story of Adam’s Fall came from a Persian source. However, the original 
Mazdan allegory depicted spirit’s “descending arc,” or entrance of souls 
into flesh bodies. Incarnation meant materialization, “hence suffering ... 
not the Fall (original sin) of mortal man.” Exodus appropriated the tale 
of Moses being born in the bull rushes from a Chaldean epic about King 
Sargon. The stories of Lot escaping Sodom and Noah surviving the flood 
resembled Brahman accounts of a holy remnant fleeing Atlantis. Israelite 
scribes doctored an Edomite folk tale and renamed it The Book of Job. 

After reaching India H.P.B. voiced her opinion that natives behaved 


better as heathens than Christians. 


“A Buddhist, Brahmanist, Lamaist, and Mohammedan does 
not imbibe alcohol, does not steal, does not lie, as long as he 
holds fast to his own heathen religion. But as soon as the 
Christian missionaries appear, as soon as they enlighten the 
heathen ... (he) becomes a drunkard, ... thief, ... liar, and 
hyp-ocrite!”° 


In this respect she agreed with Wong Chin Foo, and other foreign 
nationals. H.P.B. admitted that “talking about the wretched Hindus or 
Buddhists being converted to Anglican Phariseeism or the Pope’s 
Christianity; it simply gives me the shivers.” 

In December, 1884 she and Isabel Cooper-Oakley rejoiced when 
Charles Leadbeater, former Anglican curate at St. Mary’s Church 
Bramshott, Hampshire, converted to Buddhism. Even unconventional 
Christians like Rev. Stainton Moses found her encouragement of Eastern 
paganism repellent. 

Buddhism never caught on in Europe, North Africa, or America. 
Cultivating emptiness in a world of forms seems forced and self- 
defeating to most westerners. Even Asian masters admitted this. 

«... Sokei-an had called it ‘a poisonous word,’ and cautioned his 
American students against slipping into ‘the harmful view of Emptiness,’ 
waming them not to even approach the doctrine without a teacher. 
Likewise D. T. Suzuki pointed out: ‘Hui-Neng’s concept of nothingness 
... May push one down into the bottomless abyss, which will no doubt 
create a feeling of utter forlornness .’”*4 

Buddhism’s doctrine of non-attachment conflicts with western 
optimism, individual liberty, free enterprise, and upward mobility. 
Americans argue that complete detachment from worldly concerns 
hinders prosperity. Most of the world’s 300 million Buddhists live in 
economically depressed countries. Although South Korea and Japan are 
First World nations, India, Sri Lanka, Burma, Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, 
and Viet Nam all belong to The Third World. Does Buddhism’s attitude 
of futility and resignation discourage ambition? Defenders of Gautama 
counter that those countries—like Latin America, Africa, and Indonesia 
—merely suffer from equatorial malaise, not Buddhist pessimism. 

When communist leader Mao Tse-tung (1893-1976) took over China 
in 1949 he closed down Buddhist monasteries and demolished the “do 
nothing huts” built along roads for the accommodation of pilgrims. There 


would be no more bowing, bell-ringing, navel-contemplation, or begging 
for alms in orange saffron robes. Monks either got jobs or faced firing 
squads. 

Aware of secular criticisms, Buddhists became more socially active 
since the 1960’s. Monks in Viet Nam opposed the U.S. war there. Many 
Cambodian Buddhists died in protests against Communist dictator Pol 
Pot. The Dalai Lama’s Tibetan government in exile has scathingly 
exposed Red Chinese brutality and philistinism. 

Buddhist organizations now work toward the alleviation of poverty 
and promotion of employment in Burma, Cambodia, Laos, and Viet 
Nam. Monks in Thailand lead the campaign against that nation’s ruinous 
prostitution industry. Japan’s Soka Gakkai (Value Creation Society) 
lobbies for pacifism, ecology, and clean government. These activists 
remember Buddha’s Middle Path, which balances asceticism with 
pragmatism. 


Bohos in Bombay 


Neither Blavatsky nor Olcott made any effort to placate the Christian 
community in India. A huge delegation of Indians greeted them when 
they arrived on February 16, 1879. Newspapers gave front page coverage 
to these western seekers who venerated the subcontinent’s ancient 
religious traditions. 

Hurrychund Chintamon of the Arya Samaj arrived late to welcome 
them, but compensated for his tardiness by throwing a huge party for 200 
which included banquet, boat tour, and theatrical performance. Olcott’s 
unalloyed fun ended when Chintamon presented him with the invoice for 
this fete. 

“Our supposed hospitable entertainer put in an enormous bill for rent, 
food, attendance, repairs to the house, even the hire of... three hundred 
chairs used at the receptions, and the cost of the cablegram he had sent us 
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Chintamon’s humbug did not stop there. The Theosophical Society 
had sent him 600 rupees for transmittal to the Arya Samaj, which he 
pocketed. They had trusted him to find lodging. He put them up in a 
derelict property he owned for double the going rent. Olcott and an 
indignant H.P.B were forced to stay in this ramshackle bungalow, until 
their friend Moolji Thackersey found better accommodations at 108 
Girgaum Back Road. 


Those stunts strained the T.S.’s relationship with Arya Samaj. Swami 
Day-ananda further damaged relations with his supercilious manner. He 
expected to rule any merged organization without interference from 
westerners. An intractable misogynist, he denied Madame Blavatsky any 
role, and refused to speak to her at length. This retrograde attitude 
conflicted with the will of the Mahatmas, who wanted to facilitate the 
indispensable spiritual gifts of women. 

Blavatsky and Olcott had originally been attracted by Swami 
Dayananda’s relatively liberal outlook. He condemned idolatry, caste 
prejudice, and suttee, Hinduism’s custom of encouraging grieving 
widows to dive onto their husband’s funeral pyres. But in other respects 
the Swami had a narrowly sectarian attitude, which went against what 
Henry Olcott termed “the eclectic platform of the Theosophical 
Society.” Colonel Olcott angered Swami Dayananda by establishing 
friendly relations with Ceylon Buddhists and Bombay Parsis. 

“(He) expressed ... his vexation to me in very strong terms—that I 
should be helping ... Buddhists and ... Parsis .. as he said, both were false 
reli-gions.”“2 

All negotiations between Arya Samaj and The Theosophical Society 
broke down a year later. After the rupture Swami Dayananda blasted 
Olcott and Blavatsky in print as “liars and cheating jugglers,” who 
utilized underground electrical wires to produce bogus phenomena. 
Despite the Swami’s reproofs, they persisted in “writing stories of evil 
spirits, demons, and fiends in The Theosophist (making) Westerns .. 
think that the people of Aryavarta believed in what was foolish and 
nonsense.” In lectures and a pamphlet, “Humbuggery of the Theoso- 
phists,” he denounced the pair as “atheists” who resorted to “cunning and 
trick-ery,”** and reneged on their pledge “that income from fees ... 
should belong to the Arya Samaj.” Furthermore, these foreign ingrates 
showed no appreciation for lavish entertainments. 


“The Lahore, Amritsar, Saharanpur and other Samajes gave 
them each a handsome reception, but they never put any value 
on the same ...”*4 


Swami D.’s ire notwithstanding, Masters Morya and Koot Hoomi had 
imported these Americans in order to shake things up on the static 
subcontinent. Native Indians certainly fell short in proselytizing the west. 
Their energy and administrative skills left much to be desired. 
Dayananda spoke about jettisoning the caste system and educating 


women, but still could not bring himself to associate with untouchables 
or regard women as equals. Even Brahman intellectuals such as T. Subba 
Row and Dadomar Mavalankar did not fully appreciate that the Dhayan 
Chohans had commissioned foreigners to revitalize and propagate Indian 
spirituality. They proved dilatory in facilitating this mission and were 
eventually punished. 

On November 19, 1883 Master Koot Hoomi advised Colonel Olcott 
that an enemy of Theosophy had died. Henry soon learned that Swami 
Dayananda suddenly dropped dead on October 30" in Adjmere while 
visiting the Maharaja of Rajasthan. Authorities suspected that one of the 
Maharaja’s concubines poisoned him for insulting her. Olcott recollected 
that the Swami had recently undergone an ominous transformation. In 
1879 he had been “strikingly handsome ... tall, dignified in carriage, 
gracious in manner ... But when I ... saw him at Benares .he had grown 
obese, the fat stood in rolls on his half-nude body, and hung in ‘double 
chin’ masses from under his jaw ...”* 

Olcott felt that he had stepped on a banana peel upon entering India, 
but did not lose heart. The chums immediately went native. On March 7, 
1879 they moved into a frame dwelling at 108 Girgaum Back Road, 
which lay in the middle of Bombay’s teeming slums. No other Europeans 
lived within two miles of the place. On good days floral fragrances 
wafted through the balmy atmosphere. However, sudden shifts of wind 
could make the whole neighborhood stink like a huge latrine: a metaphor 
for the bittersweet character of life. Conditions were reasonably pleasant 
there until monsoons struck in June, causing their roof to leak like a sieve 
for six straight weeks. Furniture, rugs, clothing, papers, artworks, and 
household residents all got soaked, including dogs Djin and Puchi. The 
housebound Olcott occasionally wept from homesickness, as raindrops 
spattered on his head. H.P.B. sat at her desk holding an umbrella while 
she wrote and smoked cigarettes. When the weather cleared, toxic mold 
set in. Reptiles, spiders, rodents, and herds of cockroaches roamed across 
the floor at will. A rat ate their parakeet. One day while Blavatsky and 
Olcott attended a meeting, thieves broke in and stole all their clothes. 

On February 25, 1879 Madame Blavatsky received a letter of 
introduction from Alfred Percy Sinnett, editor of The Pioneer, India’s 
largest English daily newspaper. He and his wife Patience were both 
interested in the occult. They invited H.P.B. and Colonel Olcott for a 
visit to “Brightlands,” their luxurious villa in Allahabad. An account of 
their December, 1879 stay will be given in Chapter 15. 

Still smarting from the Afghan War in which Russia had backed 


Afghanistan against them, paranoid English officialdom wrongly 
suspected that Blavatsky worked as a Russian secret agent. Department 
heads assigned detectives to her with comic results. H.P.B.’s 
clairvoyance immediately discovered any gumshoe attempting to tail her. 
She would walk straight over to a “covert” detective, open her bag for 
inspection, empty her pockets, and ask what the devil he was looking for. 
A. P. Sinnett expressed sympathy for the English undercover agents. 


“T pitied the unhappy police officer, her spy, a great deal more 
than herself. She pursued (him) with sarcasms all the while 
that he, in the performance of his irksome duty, pursued her in 
her vague and erratic wanderings ...”*° 


British Intelligence intercepted a few letters from the Mahatmas. 
Master Morya sometimes wrote in Senzar, an ancient universal language 
used by far eastern adepts. Military officials initially believed Senzar to 
be Russian code and engaged experts to decipher it. Colonial Governor 
Lord Edward Lytton (son of author Edward Bulwer-Lytton) finally called 
off these gauche bloodhounds in October, 1879, after an eight month 
investigation failed to yield any proof of espionage. 

19" Century Angl o-Indian etiquette required new arrivals to call on 
established residents. Madame Blavatsky made no attempt to court 
British colonials in Bombay, thus becoming a persona non grata. A. P. 
Sinnett regretted her complete disregard for protocol. She might have 
won influential allies by cultivating members of the English colonial 
community. However, H.P.B. rarely wanted to doff her “red flannel 
dressing gown ... and sit down in black silk amid the uncongenial odors 
of champagne and sherry, ...”*“ just to impress bourgeois civil servants. 

On May 25, 1880 Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott took Pansil 
in Galle, Ceylon. A huge crowd assembled to witness their induction into 
Buddism at Ramanya Nikaya Temple. The duo knelt before a massive 
statue of Buddha and repeated scriptures after a Buddhist monk. Loud 
cheering commenced as soon as this religious service ended. Colonel 
Olcott described the scene as follows: 


“When we had finished the last of the Silas (moral precepts,) 
and offered flowers in the customary way, there came a 
mighty shout to make one’s nerves tingle, and the people 
could not settle down to silence for some minutes.” 


Upon leaving the temple, H.P.B. and Olcott were hoisted onto a huge 


brown elephant for a parade through town. Henry imagined what his 
Yankee forebears would have thought of his conversion to Buddhism. 


“I could not help smiling to myself when thinking of the 
horror that would have been felt by ... my Puritan ancestors of 
the seventeenth century, could they have looked forward to 
this calamitous day! I am sure that .1 should have been hanged 
for heresy on the tallest tree.” 


“Isis” and the Colonel both dressed in Indian garb, ate indigenous 
cuisine, embraced eastern religious beliefs, and made no secret of their 
home-rule sympathies. Though usually clad in a sari herself, H.P.B. did 
not hesitate to let Olcott know that he looked ridiculous in turban, baggy 
pantaloons, and sandals. 

Their antics endeared them to the local populace, but not Britain’s 
Colonial government, or Anglican Church. Christian clergymen were 
affronted by the heresies and blasphemies ascribed to Blavatsky and 
Olcott. British missionaries in India abhorred the idea of caucasian 
“turncoats” coming onto their turf and encouraging Hindus to remain 
pagan. Their resentment rankled all the more since they posted much 
poorer conversion statistics than their colleagues in China and Africa. 

H.P.B. felt Anglo-Christianity’s backlash on December 6, 1881 when 
The Statesman published a report maintaining that the T.S. verged on 
bankruptcy. Another article accused her of attempting to con a prominent 
citizen out of several thousand rupees. Sanderson & Son, solicitors for 
Madame Blavatsky, demanded a retraction, despite 


«.. whatever mistakes may have arisen from the improper 
publication of a letter by Colonel Oloctt to a friend in 
America, the careless exaggerations of which ... have given 
... occasion for ... offensive remarks.” 


The Statesman printed a “quasi-apology,”“! along with Sanderson’s 
letter. However, that did not end rumors of foul play. The Christian 
College Guardian published a piece alleging that H.P.B. had tried to 
defraud Mr. Jacob Sassoon out of 10,000 rupees at Poona. When she 
protested, they stood by their inaccurate story. Not wanting to fight 
Bombay’s Christian establishment in court, the Theo-sophical Society’s 
board let this matter pass. But battle lines were now drawn. 
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Rubbing E ith Imperiali 


A. P. Sinnett 
(Blavatsky Archives) 


“Such a union of different communities, with all the 
prejudices of sects, castes, and creeds set aside, ...is 
indispensablefor... moral resuscitation ...” 


—Bombay Branch of T.S. to H.P.B., December, 1882 


In December, 1879 Olcott and H.P.B. met A. P. Sinnett and his wife 
Patience at Allahabad. The Sinnetts both had a deep fascination for 
Eastern religious doctrines. Alfred would later write such recondite 
classics as The Occult World and Esoteric Buddhism. During her visit 
with the Sinnetts, H.P.B. levitated objects, rang astral bells, and 
performed apports. Shortly after German professor G. Thibaut of 
Benares College asserted that yogis could no longer generate showers 
of roses, Madame “swept her right hand through the air with an 
imperious gesture. Onto the heads of the startled pandit fell about a 
dozen roses.”+ 

Alfred and Patience Sinnett invited Madame Blavatsky, Colonel 
Olcott, Police Major P.C. Henderson, and his paramour Mrs. Reed to a 
picnic near Simla. Major Henderson had commanded the detectives 
who investigated H.P.B. and Olcott during most of 1879. The 
Theosophists recognized that they had a golden opportunity to impress 
this high-ranking official. While hiking to the woodland park with 
waterfall for their picnic, the Sinnetts met Judge Syed Mah-mood and 
invited him to join the party as its seventh member. Patience Sinnett 
soon realized that her servant had not packed an extra teacup for this 
unexpected guest. Madame Blavatsky told Patience not to fret. She 
took Major Henderson to a spot forty paces away and instructed him to 
dig. To his amazement he unearthed a cup bearing the same pattern as 
Patience Sinnett’s China collection. H.P.B. then directed him to another 
location where he dug up a matching saucer. Patience Sinnett 
confirmed that she owned nine of these English-made cups and saucers, 
which Allahabad’s retail stores did not sell. Six had been brought to the 
picnic. Upon returning home she found the remaining three still in her 
China closet. 

After witnessing the cup and saucer miracle Major Henderson 
wanted to join the Theosophical Society then and there. Madame 
pointed to a nearby bush, and told him to forage in the underbrush, 
where he found a certificate of membership signed by Henry Olcott. 
When they ran out of distilled water, H.P.B. again came to the rescue, 
retrieving a bottle from a basket that had been empty moments earlier. 

Despite these wonders, things turned out badly. Still not satisfied, 
the suspicious Henderson and his friend Judge Mahmood demanded 
more phenomena. Madame blew up. According to Henry Olcott, 


“(H.P.B.) poured out upon the two unfortunate skeptics the 
thunder of her wrath. and so our pleasant party ended in an 
angry tempest.” 


In The Times of India Major Henderson asserted: 


“I declared the saucer to be an incomplete and 
unsatisfactory manifestation, as not fulfilling proper test 
conditions. My reasonable doubt was construed as a 
personal insult.” 


Helena Blavatsky struck the Sinnetts as an unlikely vessel of Eternal 
Truth when she and Colonel Olcott visited their home in December, 
1879 and October, 1880. H.P.B.’s recurrent outbursts of profanity 
offended their Victorian pruderies. Alfred once described her as “a 
mystic combination of ... goddess and ... Tartar.”* He complained that 


“She would sometimes color her language with expletives 
of all sorts, some witty and amusing, some unnecessarily 
violent, that we should all have preferred her not to make 
use of. She certainly had none of the attributes one might 
have expected in a spiritual teacher ...”? 


In 1881 Sinnett had the dubious honor of accompanying Madame 
through mountainous terrain from Allahabad to A. O. Hume’s 
residence in Simla by pony wagon. She complained about each bump 
in the road, every jostling of the cart, her seat’s hardness, the loudness 
of their driver’s horn. 


“... (H.P.B.) directed ... impassioned anathemas against the 
whole service of the tonga (cart) and ... civilization of 
which it formed a part ... Madame’s indignation at the 
annoyance of the situation only waxed more vehement, 
instead of settling down into the dogged despair with which 
the more phlegmatic Briton accepts the disagreeables of a 
tonga drive ...”° 


How could this nuisance have ever traveled in Mongolia, Tibet, 
Peru, and across America’s Rocky Mountains? After that experience, 
made unbearable by Blavatsky’s endless caviling, Sinnett declared “... 
her not capable of bearing ... a pin prick with equanimity.”? 


H.P.B. unleashed several tirades at Olcott. Sinnett laughed aloud 
when the latter assured him that “Madame was under great self- 
restraint so far.”® Alfred and Patience had judged her quite out of 
control. Nevertheless, they loved listen- 

ing to H.P.B’s stories, which she told “with so much point, vivacity, 
and finish ... (to) the delight ... of everyone present.”” 

Though she ate meat to her dying day, Madame Blavatsky evidently 
renounced alcoholic beverages some time during her New York 
residency. According to William Emmette Coleman, she abused 
alcohol from 1850 to 1875. His wife knew H.P.B. briefly in 
Philadelphia and claimed to have seen her intoxicated there more than 
once during the winter of 1875. The medium Donald Dunglas Home 
informed Coleman that Blavatsky drank heavily in 1858 while living in 
Paris. 

However, H.P.B. went on the wagon around November, 1875 
shortly after the Theosophical Society’s founding, and remained sober 
until her death in 1891. In 1876 teetotaler Blavatsky apprised Russian 
relatives of demon-rum’s perils 


“In our Society everyone must be a vegetarian, eating no 
flesh and drinking no wine. This is one of our first rules. It 
is well known what an evil influence the evaporations of 
blood and alcohol have on the spiritual side of human 
nature, blowing the animal passions into a raging fire ...”1° 


Alfred Sinnett observed that, after H.P.B.’s reformation, “her dislike 
of alcohol in all forms amounted to a kind of mania, and led her to ... 
vexatious attack(s) on even the most moderate wine-drinking .” + He 
liked to down a few glasses of sherry before and after dinner. To his 
consternation, ex-boozer H.P.B. delivered reproachful temperance 
lectures during cocktail hour. While oblivious to British protocol—and 
incessantly smoking, she begrudged him his sherries. These abstemious 
sentiments pop up in the Mahatma Letters, because of Blavatsky’s role 
as channeler. In his letter of February 20, 1881 to Sinnett Master K. H. 
promised to “osmose” an inspirational thought into his mind “if sherry 
bars not the way ...”4 

As usual, Blavatsky trampled conventions under foot, clad in what 
looked like red flannel night gowns, puffing all day on cigarettes, 
speaking to anyone, anywhere. A. P. Sinnett depicted her as “physically 


indolent.” H.P.B.’s “nondescript costumes (and) loose wrappers” 
shocked Patience. The Sinnetts marveled at their friend’s complete 
disregard for British propriety. 


“Streams of visitors were constantly pouring in to see her, 
and with her usual abandon of manner she would receive ... 
callers in any costume, in any room which happened to be 
convenient to her—(even) her bedroom ... thick with the 
smoke of her innumerable cigarettes ...”?° 


Somehow H.P.B.’s Bohemianism did not detract from her value as a 
prophetess. 


“She might have been born with the manners of Mme. 
Recamier, and the sedate discretion of an English judge, and 
have been perfectly useless in her generation ... The tree 
may not have assumed a shape that passing strangers would 
admire, but the fruit it has borne has been a stupendous 
harvest.”+® 


A P. Sinnett put Olcott and Blavatsky in touch with Allan Octavian 
Hume, a wealthy British revenue agent who lived in Rothney Castle 
near Simla. Besides being an ornithologist of repute, Hume had a deep 
interest in Eastern philosophy. Madame Blavatsky liked him at first, 
though she did not care for his wife Mary Anne—nicknamed 
“Moggy”’—who enjoyed launching barbed witticisms while imbibing 
sherry or brandy. A self-assured Scot, with a taste for liquor himself, 
Allan Hume took pleasure in needling the thin-skinned Blavatsky. For 
example, his crack that H.P.B. delighted him even if she were an 
imposter, rubbed her the wrong way. In one letter Hume called her a 
“dear old sinner” with “un-Buddha and un-Christ-like manner of 
speaking.”!”“ The Russian she-bear did not appreciate being baited with 
pointed questions and acerbic comments, and occasionally retaliated 
with profanity-laced broadsides. She deplored Hume’s “bird-killing and 
... faith-killing temperament.”’8 

Sinnett and Hume annoyed her by snickering in their cups about 
Olcott for being hen-pecked and dressing like a fakir in sandals, “Nehru 
jacket,” and loose-fitting cotton pantaloons. H.P.B. might berate Henry 
as she pleased, but those pompous jackasses had no right to make fun 
of him. 


Madame Blavatsky communicated telepathically, via astral travel, 
and through written correspondence with the Mahatmas. Henry Olcott 
recalled one occasion in April, 1879 while they rode together on a train 
going forty miles per hour. Madame scratched out a message in Senzar 
to Master Morya, showed it to Olcott, then tossed it out the railroad car 
window. To his astonishment, Master M. promptly replied to this 
unorthodox “telegram.” 

In 1880 Master Koot Hoomi began corresponding with both Hume 
and Sin-nett. Hume provoked him with “narrow logic.” K. H. reproved 
him for “odious doubts and insulting suspicions,” and disparaged the 
British generally for that “... haughty and imperative spirit which lurks 
at the bottom of every Englishman’s heart.”*° He assured this stubborn 
Scot that the British were 


“our superiors in every branch of physical knowledge; 
(however) in spiritual sciences we were, are, and always 
will be your Masters.”2+ 


In her zeal to please the Humes Madame Blavatsky may have 
performed a spurious trick. Their daughter Minnie and her fiancé Ross 
Scott visited the T.S.’s Adyar headquarters in 1879. The young lady 
lost a pearl brooch during her stay. H.P.B. later found it and noticed the 
clasp broken. She sent it to a jeweler for repairs, and brought this item 
with her to Rothney Castle. One evening while the Humes sipped 
cocktails, Madame directed a concentrated stare at Moggy, and asked 
her if she wished to find any lost object. Succumbing to H.P.B.’s 
powers of unconscious suggestion, Mrs. Hume mentioned the brooch 
her daughter lost in Bombay. Madame B. then directed Captain 
Maitland, a fellow guest, to the garden outside. After poking around, he 
found a small package which, to everyone’s amazement, contained the 
missing brooch. A. P. Sinnett wrote an account of this wonder in The 
Pioneer. Unfortunately, Bombay jeweler Hormusji Seevai read his 
article and informed the newspaper that he had recently repaired that 
same article for Madame Blavatsky. Allan Hume suspected that 
H.P.B.’s Muslim servant Babula planted the brooch, and may have also 
buried teacup and saucer at the Sinnetts’ picnic. 

Master Koot Hoomi ultimately found Hume and Sinnett wanting, 
and would not accept either man as a candidate for higher initiation. 
Both of them badgered Madame Blavatsky for phenomena. The 


exertions required increasingly damaged her health. Moreover, the 
superciliousness of the two Englishmen stymied their spiritual 
advancement. Master K. H. branded Hume “Sir Oracle” and denounced 
him for being “always right,” “a monument of pride,” and self- 
styled “Mt. Everest of intellect.” At the beginning of their 
correspondence he chided his know-it-all pupil : “in your letter you 
show plainly that you are the beginning, middle, and ... end ... Then 
why trouble .to write me at all?” Self-confident colonial administrator 
Hume tended to argue with the Mahatmas, as if they were colleagues, 
or worse. Master K.H. dropped him when he tried to set up a rival 
Theosophical Group, consisting exclusively of Europeans. He fell out 
of favor with Madame Blavatsky after the Coulomb scandal, even 
though he supported her—with reservations. 

Those reading accounts of Hume in some of Blavatsky’s letters get 
the impression that he was a British W.C. Fields—a sarcastic whiskey 
soak who regularly insulted the Masters. However, this impression does 
not stand up to analysis. Allan O. Hume (1829-1912), the son of radical 
Scottish Member of Parliament Joseph Hume (and kinsman of 
philosopher David Hume,) was bom in Kent, England. Handsome 
young Allan went to sea as a midshipman at age 16. After a year of 
naval service he attended Haileyburg Training College, then University 
College Medical School before sailing to India in 1849 to work for the 
Bengal 

Civil Service. Within four years he advanced through the ranks to 
become Chief District Officer, marrying Mary Anne Grindall in 1853. 
Queen Victoria awarded him a medal for meritorious service during the 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. The Crown promoted him to Commissioner of 
Customs for the North West Provinces in 1867, then Director General 
of Agriculture in 1870. Heated disagreements with Viceroy Lord 
Edward Lytton resulted in his demotion to provincial tax collector in 
1879. The row centered around British financial prac-tices—which 
permitted banks to foreclose on land held as security, to the horror of 
natives. With his usual perspicacity, Hume characterized this measure 
as another mistake, “which our narrow-minded ... desire to reproduce 
England in India has led us.”* 

Hume inherited a large sum from his father Joseph, who had made a 
fortune as President of the East India Co. prior to becoming an M.P. 
Allan purchased Rothney Castle in mountainous terrain near Simla. 
Over the years he poured over 200,000 pounds into improvements. He 


turned this property—which had a commanding view of Mt. Jakko— 
into a showplace with large reception rooms, hotel-like 
accommodations for guests, natural history museum on premises, and 
lavish gardens. 

A. O. Hume was not simply an eccentric country squire transplanted 
from Britain to India, but an able administrator of decidedly liberal 
views. During his Indian service, he established the first Bengali- 
language newspaper printed in the North West Provinces and founded 
181 free schools for native children, including a reformatory. As 
agriculture minister the astute Scot instituted firewood tree plantations, 
so that the manure natives burnt for heating fuel could be used as 
fertilizer. This measure substantially increased crop yields in the 
district. Hume actively opposed abuses such as enforced widowhood, 
infanticide, and caste prejudice. Although a moderate drinker of Scotch 
and brandy himself, he lobbied for the imposition of duties on liquor to 
discourage alcoholism among the indigenous people. In 1885 Hume 
and Sir William Wedderburn founded the Indian National Congress to 
prepare India for eventual self-rule. He served as its General Secretary 
from that year until 1908. 

By dint of prodigious study and field work, Hume earned the title 
“Father of Indian Ornithology.” Besides frequent trips around his own 
vicinity of Uttar Pradesh, he went on bird-watching expeditions to 
Rajasthan, the Indus Valley, Manipul, the Andaman Islands, Nicobar 
Island, the Laccadive Islands, and Yarkand. Between 1854 and 1891 
Hume collected more than 100,000 specimens of eggs and birds, 
including Cuckoo Shrike, Sand Grouse, Manipur Redheaded Laughing 
Thrush, Bombay Quaker Babbler, Persian Shearwater, Nicobar 
Yellowbacked Sunbird, Assam Black Partridge, Punjab Collared Scops 
Owl, Large Anadaman Drongo, Hume’s Whitethroat, and Hume’s 
Swiflet. He edited a quarterly journal called Stray Feathers, wrote 
scores of papers, and three books: My Scrap Book or Rough Notes on 
Indian Oology and Ornithology (1869,) Games Birds of India, Burmah 
and Ceylon (1879-1881,) and Nests and Eggs of Indian Birds (1883.) 
His library contained hundreds of rare volumes on natural history. 
Unfortunately, Hume experienced some disasters while pursuing his 
passion for birds. Rebels severely vandalized thousands of specimens 
during the Sepoy uprising of 1857. A mudslide brought on by 
monsoons extensively damaged his museum and destroyed more than 
20,000 stuffed birds and eggs. For twenty years Hume had been 


working on a magnum opus, The Birds of India. In 1885 a deceitful 
servant purloined the 800 page manuscript and sold it as waste paper. 
His friend Dr. Ferdinand Stoliczka died on a scientific excursion to 
Yarkand in 1891. Discouraged by these misfortunes, Hume gave up 
ornithology and donated his entire collection to The British Museum. 

Besides civil administration, Indian horn collecting, and ornithology, 
A. O. Hume had an abiding interest in spiritualism. He studied 
mesmerism, wrote articles for The Society for Psychical Research’s 
journal, and read books by Allan Kardec, Robert Dale Owen, Stainton 
Moses, Henry Olcott, A. P. Sinnett, and Madame Blavatsky herself. 
Through H.P.B. he became a correspondent of the Masters between 
1880 and 1882. His Hints on Theosophy and “Fragments of Occult 
Truth” explicated Theosophy in a trenchant manner. Madame 
Blavatsky and Hume possessed different gifts. She was very psychic, 
imaginative, and poetic, he more logical, scientific, and intelligible. 

Despite Hume’s arrogance, his writings are a polestar for celestial 
navigations through Theosophy. The Dhayan Chohans knew what they 
were doing when they instructed the Masters and H.P.B. to recruit this 
brilliant but difficult man as an ally. Chapter 24 of this book owes as 
great a debt to him as Madame Blavatsky. In retrospect his complaints 
to Masters Morya and Koot Hoomi about human existence and the 
problem of evil do not seem disrespectful, but reminiscent of Jacob 
wrestling with the angel. 

A. P. Sinnett remained longer than Hume in the Masters’ good 
graces, but could not become a disciple. His status as a householder 
with wife and child disqualified him. As H. P. B. once explained, a 
male Theosophist might marry “if he likes to take the risks of that 
lottery where there are so many more blanks than prizes.” However, 
she thought it “impossible for him to divide his attention between the 
pursuit of Occultism and a wife ... Can a man serve two masters?” 

Madame Blavatsky did not like Sinnett’s book The Occult World 
because it overstressed “necromantic” spiritualism. Echoing the 
sentiments of her Indian chelas Dadomar Mavalankar and Subba Row, 
she questioned his journalist’s compulsion to publicize esoteric lore. 
Though H.P.B. passed on her share of revelations to the public, she 
wanted to protect certain sacred precepts from desecration. In her view 
superficial popularizations 


“... led to the perversion of the most sublime truths and 


symbols, and to the gradual transformation of things 
spiritual into anthropomorphic, concrete, and gross imagery 
—in other words, to the dwarfing of the god-idea into idol- 
atry.”2? 


Nor did Sinnett’s Anglo superiority complex go over well. H. P.B. 
advised him to stop trying to persuade the Mahatmas to adopt his own 
“logical” 19" Century English views. “(Abandon) the utterly fatal idea 
that you can ever bring the Chiefs Beyond to your way of thinking ... It 
is as though you lecture the peak of Mount Everest for its coldness and 
ruggedness.” 

Master K. H. chided Sinnett for his puerile desire to see “signs and 
wonders” all the time. 


“Ever since I undertook the extraordinary task of teaching 
two grown up pupils with brains in which the methods of 
Western science had crystallized for years —I have been 
regarded by all our Chohans as a lunatic. I am seriously 
asked whether my early association with Western ‘Pelings’ 
(materialistic Europeans) had not made of me a half-Peling 
and turned me also into a (crazy) visionary.” 


In the Dhayan Chohans’ view K.H.’s efforts to tutor British 
“Pelings” were as ridiculous as trying to teach algebra to orangutans. A. 
P. Sinnett’s occult leanings did not help his career. The Pioneer’s 
management sacked him in January, 1883, largely because of his 
enthusiasm for Theosophy, which they perceived as pro-native hocus 
pocus detrimental to British sovreignty. 

Despite objections from traditional Hindus and Buddhists, the 
Higher Powers decreed that Westerners must be instructed in hermetic 
truths immediately. Women must play a larger role in facilitating 
mankind’s spiritual maturity. The rise of religious fundamentalism and 
manufacture of ever more destructive armaments required it. 
Otherwise, the next generation of barbarians might obliterate eons of 
evolution. 

In September, 1882 Madame Blavatsky undertook a journey to 
Darjeeling, where she briefly reunited with the reclusive Mahatmas. 
During this visit she asked Master Koot Hoomi to allow a Punjabee 
yogi to accompany her to the Sin-netts’ house. Master K. H. stated that 
“the majority of Anglo-Indians ... would most certainly prefer an 


American to ‘a greasy (Asiatic)? ... who abjures soap.”** Nonetheless, 
he reluctantly agreed. This deal fell through when the “Old Lady” 
tactfully suggested that the young adept spruce up his wardrobe before 
departing for Allahabad. He objected, saying: 


“Madame, ... you would have me play the part of an 
imposter. You ask me to change my clothes at the risk of 
giving a false idea of my personality and mystifying the 
gentleman you send me to...” 


Master Morya, who smoked a chelum pipe, occupied a wooden hut 
on stilts in the jungle near Sikkim. He valued his loyal upasika (female 
initiate) far above English male seekers A. P. Sinnett and A. O. Hume. 
H.P.B. never revealed much of what Master Morya imparted during 
that visit, but he very well may have alluded to gathering storm clouds. 
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16. 
T m n 


“That female fiend knew well I would ... not defend 
myself in a court because ofthe accusations ... being so 
intimately connected with the Mahatmas. ” 

—H. P. Blavatsky 


Helena P. Blavatsky reintroduced the concepts of karma and 
reincarnation to the West. The Law Karma decrees that what goes 
around, comes around, “as ye sow, so shall ye reap.” She firmly 
believed in the absolute justice of this law of retribution, and refused 
to lend any credence to the “cruel and unphilosophical” idea of 
eternal damnation. Karma meant “action” or “doing” in Sanskrit. It 
functioned with with “unerring equity ... (as) a stern adjuster of 
wrongs ...”4 

Madame Blavatsky held that 


“... from birth to death every man is weaving thread by 
thread around himself, as a spider does his cobweb; ... 
When the last strand is woven, and man is seemingly 
enwrapped in the network of his own doing then he finds 
himself completely under the empire of this self-made 
destiny ...”? 


H.P.B. once wrote that “not even the greatest of Yogis can divert 
the progress of Karma.”? No one could escape this universal law. In 
fact, it seemed that the Dhayan Chohans held her to a higher 
standard. Buddha warned disciples not to speculate about karmic 
effects too minutely, since karma operates by spiritual rather than 
earthly laws. Nevertheless, we’re tempted to muse about Madame 
Blavatsky’s repeated involvement with scandals—both as accuser 
and accused. She traduced Henry T. Child in 1875. Nine years later 
Emma and Alexis Coulomb nearly ruined her own reputation. 

Though tough and sometimes good-humored, Helen Blavatsky 


was also excitable. Master Koot Hoomi wrote: 


“Our old lady is weak and her nerves are worked to a 
fiddle string; so jaded is her brain.””4 


In another communication he compared her frantic letters to 
“stones from a catapult.” Countess Constance Wachmeister also 
attested to H.P.B.’s nervous temperament. 


“H. P. Blavatsky is not herself a full-grown Adept, nor 
does she claim to be one, ... therefore, in spite of all her 
knowledge, she is as painfully sensitive to insult and 
suspicion as any lady of refinement in her position could 
be expected to be.”” 


H.P.B could never abide those who charged her with fraud. When 
Colonel John C. Bundy, editor of the Religio-Philosophical Journal, 
wrote an article portraying her as an imposter, Blavatsky shot back 
an indignant letter. 


“Why believe me a deceiver and ... schemer? ... Please 
pitch into myself, cigarettes, entourage, fatness, Calmuck 
nose, etc., etc., as much as you like, and I will be the first 
to laugh, but do not represent me as an enemy of true 
Spiritualism.’® 


Her sensitivity on this point made the accusations of the 
Coulombs and Society for Psychical Research hurt all the more. 

Emma Cutting Coulomb, an English-Italian-Levantine woman 
working in a Cairo hotel, had assisted H.P.B. after the shipwreck of 
June, 1871. Almost nine years later, in March, 1880, she and her 
French husband Alexis showed up flat broke at the Theosophical 
Society’s door. Remembering Emma’s past services, Madame 
Blavatsky agreed to give them temporary room and board. She 
claimed not to have liked Emma, but decided to follow the teachings 
of 


“Lord Buddha, who enjoins us not to fail to feed even a 
starving serpent, scoming all fear lest it should tum 
around and bit the hand that feeds it ... I knew her and 


tried my best not to hate her, and since I always failed in 
the latter, I tried to make up for it by sheltering and 
feeding the vile snake ...”? 


To put them on the road to independence Henry Olcott found 
Alexis Coulomb a job as cotton mill mechanic. However, he soon 
quarreled with the proprietor and got fired. 

German Theosophist Franz Hartmann, who detested the 
Coulombs, described Emma as “a weird, witch-like creature with 
wrinkled features, a stinging look, and uncouth form ... (who) 
seemed to consider it her special purpose in life to pry into 
everybody’s private business.”® She had the blackmailer’s yen for 
gossip and secret intelligence. Her spouse was “a ghostly-looking 
Frenchman with the complexion of an ash barrel to which is attached 
a beard.”? Alexis’s glass eye remained transfixed while his beady 
real eye rolled shiftily about. 

H.P.B. had brought Edward Wimbridge and Rosa Bates from New 
York to Bombay with them to help with household chores. While 
Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott traveled in Ceylon a feud erupted 
between Rosa Bates and Emma Coulomb. Rosa resented Emma for 
shoving her aside in a bid to take over housekeeping duties. Miss 
Bates even charged that Mrs. Coulomb had tried to poison her. 
Edward Wimbridge supported Rosa Bates. For ambiguous reasons, 
Madame Blavatsky favored the Coulombs in this entanglement. 

Rosa Bates and Edward Wimbridge angrily left Theosophical 
Society headquarters on August 12. Edward eventually established 
a thriving furniture business in Bombay. Although he had been a 
friend—some would say sponger—for over six years, Wimbridge 
immediately started bad-mouthing Blavatsky and Olcott to the press. 
On September, 13, 1880, he declared to The Bombay Gazette that 
the Theosophists’ “... talk ... always had more weight ... than 
deeds,” especially their rhetoric about universal brotherhood. 
Colonel Olcott’s “peculiar province” had been “gush and slop ... not 
long past ... his bills for whiskey alone were something abnormal.” 

Olcott asserted that Rosa Bates had not been a particularly 
efficient housekeeper. However, Blavatsky’s critics maintain that she 
feared extortion from Emma Cutting Coulomb from the very 
beginning. After the Eumonia shipwreck H.P.B. had been too 


forthcoming about her relationship with Agardi Metrovich. Emma 
also witnessed The Societe Spirite’s dismal failure at first hand. 
Stories leaked about that disaster could make Madame look like a 
crooked opportunist. Emma Coulomb later informed Blavatsky- 
nemesis William Emmette Coleman that Madame had told her to tear 
the 1871-1872 Cairo “page” out of her memory. 

The T.S. hired the Coulombs as handyman and housekeeper. 
Their official titles were Librarian (Alex) and Corresponding 
Secretary (Emma.) Things went well for awhile. Alexis was a skilled 
carpenter, Emma a capable organizer. Both joined the Society. When 
the Anglo-Indian Ceylon Times published an article critical of 
Madame Blavatsky in 1880, Emma Coulomb wrote a letter 
defending her employer. 


“I have known this lady for these last eight years, and I 
must say the truth, that there is nothing against her 
character.... She was considered one of the cleverest 
ladies ... Madame B. is a musician, a painter, a linguist, 
an author, and I may say that very few ladies and indeed 
few gentlemen have a knowledge of things in general as 
Madame Blavatsky.”4 


In August, 1881 the Coulombs both signed a document with three 
other witnesses certifying that they had seen a Mahatma in astral 
form float through Madame Blavatsky’s room. 

In the spring of 1881 Madame and the Colonel moved to “The 
Crow’s Nest” in Breach Candy, which resembled a houseboat run 
aground. According to A. P. Sinnett, “it had been unoccupied for 
some time ., discredited by a reputation for snakes and ghosts.” + 

Despite the humble condition of her living arrangements, H.P.B. 
wrote Prince Alexander Dondoukov-Korsakov, Governor General of 
Kiev, that she and her entourage occupied a palace with library, 
lecture hall, laboratory, and spacious anteroom to accommodate the 
throngs of devotees who came daily to pay homage. When she 
condescended to visit other dignitaries in town, uniformed servants 
would bear her through rose-petal strewn avenues on a gilt sedan 
chair. By her own account Madame reigned as the Queen of 
Bombay. If only a few years younger, she would seize India from 


Britain and present it to Mother Russia on a silver platter. However, 
due to ill-health and a oversensitive nature, all this adulation did not 
really satisfy her. Helena Petrovna missed Russia, and predicted that 
her dead body would be soon be incinerated, with ashes tossed to the 
winds. “Shall I send you a pinch?” she asked Prince Alexander. 

At the behest of A. P. Sinnett Madame Blavatsky began 
performing phenomena again. These psychic feats took a physical 
and mental toll on her, sometimes requiring days of bed rest. Master 
Morya censured her for giving in to the idle curiosity of these 
Englishmen. 


“Like the thirst for drink and opium the hankering after 
phenomena grows with gratification ... Why should we 
play with Jack-in-the box; are not our beards grown?”» 


Gautauma Buddha himself had rebuked fakir Pindala Bharadvaga 
for levitating himself in the air before a mob to retrieve a 
sandalwood bowl. 


“This is improper ... unbecoming, and ought not to be 
done ... Just like a woman who displays herself for ... 
money, have you, for the sake of a miserable (bowl,) 
displayed before the laity ... your miraculous power 
(Siddhi.) This will not conduce either to the conversion of 
the unconverted; ... but rather to those who have not been 
converted remaining unconverted ...”4® 


Master Koot Hoomi wrote A. P. Sinnett that Blavatsky produced 
“siddhis” of her own volition, under the assumption that these 
wonders would help publicize the movement. The Masters believed 
these capers only attracted gawkers unsuited for the task of fostering 
spiritual evolution on earth. H.P.B.’s powers were so great that 
Master Morya could not prevent her from putting on spiritualistic 
exhibitions. Furthermore, the Dhayan Chohans had forbidden him to 
interfere. They wanted to let Blavatsky reap what she had sown 
according to the Law of Karma, even if her misguided enthusiasm 
for “sleights of hand” compromised the Theosophical movement. 
Master K. H. wrote: 


“She could never be made to realize the utter uselessness, 
the danger of such a zeal; and how mistaken she was in 
her notions that she was adding to our glory, whereas, by 
attributing to us very often phenomena of the most 
childish nature, she but lowered us in the public 
estimation, and sanctioned the claims of her enemies that 
she was ‘but a medium’!”/4 


Master K. H. believed that H.P.B.’s addiction to phenomena arose 
from an obsessive-compulsive neurosis. He took exception to her 
habit of ascribing these “pranks” to himself and Master Morya. 


“Tt is a psychological disease, over which she has little if 
any control at all. Her impulsive nature ... is always 
ready to carry her beyond the boundaries of truth —’! 
can do nothing by myself ... it is all they, the Brothers .I 
am but their humble and devoted slave and instrument’— 
is a downright fib ...”18 


Madame Blavatsky’s frayed nerves had made her difficult to live 
with. By the spring of 1882 Henry Olcott felt that he needed a break 
from her. At the same time, he believed “Theosophy ... was a 
religion not of professions but of practices;” and that “to serve 
mankind always seemed ... the best of yogas.”“° Hence, he embarked 
upon a mission through Ceylon and India for seven months between 
April and November, 1882. With the help of Master Morya he began 
evolving into a Bodhisattva (self-sacrificing benefactor to humanity.) 
In July the Colonel discovered that he possessed magnetic healing 
power. By laying hands upon the afflicted, he cured many for no 
charge. Soon the sick and lame descended upon him in droves. 
Olcott found some subjects more responsive to his healing ministry 
than others. To avoid wasted effort he adopted a patient-screening 
procedure. 


“The test he devised was based on those he had seen used 
by other practitioners.. He would ask the candidate to 
stand upright and firm facing a wall.. Then ... would raise 
his hand and point it at the back of the candidate’s head. 
Holding it there, he would will with great concentration 


that his hand become a powerful magnet to draw the 
person’s head backwards.”#4 


Those whose necks snapped back were suitable subjects. People 
whose heads did not move would benefit little from his treatments. 
Colonel Olcott cured epileptics, cripples, the blind, deaf, dumb, and 
insane. He even put to flight a succu-bus who had been plaguing a 
young Buddhist monk. During this fifty-seven day, 2,000 mile tour 
Henry ministered to 2,812 unfortunates. His shoulders, arms, and 
hands ached from making thousands of mesmeric passes daily. This 
massive expenditure of physical and psychic energy drained him. To 
refresh himself he swam in the ocean, and periodically laid on his 
back next to evergreen trees while placing the soles of his feet on 
their trunks. When headaches developed after his return to Adyar, 
Master M. instructed him to sleep in Madame Blavatsky’s Shrine 
Room for a few nights. In his diary Olcott reported: “slept in the 
Occult Room and my Guru cured my agonizing headaches 
forever.””4 

This thaumaturgic ministry so compromised his own health that 
Master Morya, communicating through Dadomar Mavalankar, 
commanded him to stop. Olcott later wrote: 


“The prohibition came none too soon ... I found my left 
forefinger devoid of sensation—a clear warning to be 
careful; and between Madras and Bombay it had taken me 
much longer and demanded far greater exertions to effect 
cures than it had previously: there was also a much larger 
percentage of failures ... after treating ... some 8,000 
patients within the twelvemonth, the sturdiest (man) ... 
might be expected to have come to the last ‘volt’ in his 
vital battery ...”28 


The Mahatmas lauded good works, but advised Henry that people 
often approached miraculous healers for 


“the most selfish motives—to get sons from barren wives; 
cures for diseases, often the fruit of vice; recover lost 
valuables, influence the minds of masters to favor them; 
and to learn the future.”“4 


Helping such primitives interfered with their karma. Thus, 
Mahatmas “dismissed ... begging hypocrite(s) unsatisfied ... in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred ...” Perfect Masters laid more 
emphasis on teaching “knowledge of Brahma,”“° than curing the 
sick. 


Relocation to Adyar and the European 
Campaign 


Some of the Theosophical Society’s most dedicated members came 
from Adyar, a beautiful town near Madras on the Bay of Bengal. In 
June, 1882 Madame Blav-atsky and Colonel Olcott decided to move 
to more comfortable quarters there. After T. Subba Row’s protracted 
negotiations for the twenty-five acre Hud-dleston Estate, the T. S. 
relocated to Adyar on December 19, 1882. A tree-lined driveway led 
up to the pillared mansion, which commanded a scenic view of the 
river and bay. They had come a long way from Hurrychund 
Chintamon’s shack in Bombay. The new compound had two carriage 
houses on the grounds for servants and guests. One went to Colonel 
Olcott, the other to Alexis and Emma Coulomb. 

From November, 1882 until April, 1884 Alexis Coloumb 
supervised renovations at Adyar. Over the thrifty Olcott’s objections 
Madame Blavatsky ordered him to put a kitchen on the second floor 
and convert some space adjacent to her bedroom into a shrine room. 
According to Emma, H.P.B. also instructed him with regard to the 
installation of a tricked-out cabinet for spirit materializations. 

A falling out with the Coulombs had been brewing for two years. 
Always repelled by manual labor, Madame delegated all housework 
to Emma, who considered her a hard taskmaster. The entire moves 
from Girgaum Back Road to Breach Candy, and Breach Candy to 
Adyar had been Mrs. Coulomb’s responsibility. Blavatsky merely 
smoked on the divan and nagged when anything displeased her. 

Emma had long wanted to buy a small hotel, and run it with the 
help of her handy husband. In February, 1884 she begged to 
accompany Madame Blavatsky and Franz Hartmann on a visit to 
Rajah Harisinghji Rupsinghji at Varel. Once there, she embarrassed 
them by soliciting the prince for a loan. The Coulombs needed 2,000 


rupees to make a down payment on a dilapidated boardinghouse in 
“Ooty” (Ootacamund.) H.P.B. immediately scotched this deal, and 
gave her a good tongue-lashing. Fighting back tears of fury and 
humiliation, Emma vowed retribution. 

Madame and the Colonel had proselytized in India and Ceylon for 
the past five years. They now turned their attention to Europe. On 
February 20, 1884 the pair sailed for France. After seeing H.P.B. off, 
Mrs. Coulomb turned to male servant Babula and said: “I shall be 
revenged on your mistress for preventing me from getting my 2,000 
rupees.”*4 A few months later she would offer to sell forged letters to 
Reverend Bowen of The Bombay Guardian. 

On Adyar’s warm, moon-lit evenings Colonel Olcott and Madame 
Blavatsky liked to sit in their “phaeton enjoying the heat lightning 
and ... cooling breeze off the sea ...” They did not realize that 
“envious ... lower gods ... were already forging the thunderbolt that 
Mara meant to hurl at (them) within the next few months.””? 

H.P.B. vacationed in Nice, France with Lady Marie Caithness, 
Duchess de Pomar, an attractive Cuban-borm heiress who believed 
herself to be the reincarnation of Mary Queen of Scots. Olcott hob- 
nobbed in England with Earl Russell, poet Robert Browning, and Sir 
Edwin Arnold, author of The Light of Asia. He attended meetings of 
The Society for Psychical Research which included such eminent 
men as Sir William Crookes, Reverend Stainton Moses, F.W.H. 
Myers, Frank Podmore, future Prime Minister Arthur J. Balfour, and 
Professor Henry Sidgwick. 

H.P.B. reunited with the neglected William Quan Judge in Paris at 
the end of March. In the course of conversations she told him that the 
masters had ordered her to set up a new command center in London. 

Judge had become an emotional wreck. He felt trapped in a 
loveless marriage with Ella, an evangelical Christian of insular 
persuasion who had no use for the Theosophical Society. Seeking to 
escape her disdainful comments, he went on a series of long business 
trips. He wanted to divorce her, but due to a combination of inertia 
and guilt feelings, he could not induce himself to take that hurtful 
step. Ella often reminded him that she had given up a promising 
career in elementary education to marry him. Judge spoke of feeling 
imprisoned in a transparent greenhouse of his own making, while the 


world passed him by. He wanted to break out, but dread of “being 
cut prevents me from running through the glass windows.” 

Judge lost money on an ill-fated silver mining venture in 
Venezuela, and another get-rich-quick scheme in Mexico. While in 
Venezuela, the sensitive Irishman contracted Chagres fever, a 
condition similar to malaria that flared up periodically for the rest of 
his life—tfinally killing him at age 44. When he returned to New 
York after the Mexican calamity, he discovered that his legal 
practice had completely dried up. Henry Olcott prevailed upon his 
brother Emmett Robinson Olcott to hire Judge at the firm, Olcott, 
Mestre & Gonzalez, 35 Broadway. Practicing law now bored and 
aggravated W. Q. Judge, who regarded it as an onerous distraction 
from Theosophy. Although his heart was not in it, he showed up at 
the office every day, and worked hard to eke out a living. 

A.E.S. Smythe remarked that the dispirited young Irishman 


“... looked old and pallid and had I been told his age was 
33 I would have said it was 20 years (off.)”*4 


Nevertheless, clients and T. S. members alike testified that “Judge 
would walk over hot ploughsares from here to India to do his 
duty.”#4 

Although Judge returned empty-handed from his Venezuela and 
Mexico fias-coes, he somehow managed to scrape up the funds 
necessary to support Ella, and go on extended visits to Paris, 
London, and India. Whether this money came from law practice or 
an anonymous donor, no one could say—though none of his 
colleagues remembered him winning a big case around 1883. Some 
T.S. members inferred that the Masters dipped into their secret cache 
to subsidize these junkets. Without proof, William Emmette 
Coleman speculated that the struggling lawyer “blackmailed” H.P.B. 
for return fare to New York City in return for silence about her 
shrine room’s dismemberment (which will be explained shortly.) All 
who personally knew the benign, erudite, and slightly impractical 
Judge rejected Coleman’s libel. 

To impress European friends Madame trained her chela Mohini 
M. Chatterji to prostrate himself before her. Olcott and Mohini 
attended an important Theo-sophical Society meeting in London on 


April 7". The fractious London Lodge was about to hold elections. 
After the vote, which A. P. Sinnett won at the expense of Anna 
Bonus Kingsford, Madame Blavatsky made a surprise entrance, 
shouting: “Mohini!” He immediately bolted from the stage and dove 
at her feet. The audience gasped in unison. Weeping members knelt 
before H.P.B. and kissed her hands. She strode over to Anna 
Kingsford and forced her to shake hands with Alfred Sinnett. 

Unfortunately, this moment of triumph would be short-lived. Two 
days earlier a “precipitated” letter from Master Koot Hoomi dropped 
out of a railroad car’s ceiling onto Colonel Olcott’s lap while he 
traveled in France. Master K.H. wrote: 


“Do not be surprised at anything you may hear from 
Adyar, nor discouraged. It is possible—though we try to 
prevent it within the limits of Karma—that you may have 
great domestic annoyances to pass through. You have 
harbored a traitor and an enemy under your roof for years, 
and the missionary party are more than ready to avail ... 
any help .A regular conspiracy is on foot ...”** 


Trouble Back Home 


On May 13, 1884 the Theosophical Society Council in Adyar fired 
Emma and Alexis Coulomb for twelve offenses, including 
insubordination, theft, slander, and extortion. They did not leave the 
premises until May 25". Emma tried to extract 3,000 rupees from 
Theosophical Society Council members St. George Lane Fox, T. 
Subba Row, and Franz Hartmann, in exchange for keeping quiet 
about Madame Blavatsky’s alleged frauds. Subba Row wanted to 
pay her off, but the others demurred. 

Mrs. Coulomb accused Madame Blavatsky of using a false-sided 
cabinet and puppet named “Christofolo” to generate fake 
phenomena. She admitted to helping H.P.B. make “Christofolo.” 


“(H.P.B.) cut a paper pattern of the face I was to make .on 
this I cut ., but to my shame ... after all my cutting, 
sewing, and stuffing, Madame said that it looked like ... 
Shylock ... Madame, with a graceful touch here and there 


of her painting brush, gave it a little better appearance. 
But this was only a head, without bust, and could not be 
very well used, so I made a jacket.”* 


Emma went on to say that handyman Alex, against his will, duped 
séance audiences by dancing about in the dark wearing a muslin cape 
with Christofolo’s grotesque head on top of his own. 

In an effort to nip this crisis at the bud, H.P.B. wrote a letter dated April 
1, 1884 to Emma which alternated between threats and cajolery. 


“Oh, Madame Coulomb! What.... have I done to you that 
you should try to ruin me in this way! ... (People) will 
say that you and M. Coulomb have helped me not for the 
sake of friendship ... but in the hopes of’blackmailing.’ 
... Ah, my dear friend, how miserable and foolish is all 
this! Come! I have no ill-will against you.... But if you 
choose to go on disgracing me ... may your Christ and 
God repay you! ...”*" 


At this point Madame wanted to pacify Emma and Alexis 
Coulomb. She directed her chela Dadomar K. Mavalankar to take 
them to the resort town of Ooty, away from St. George Lane-Fox and 
Franz Hartmann. The Coulombs turned down this offer. 

Emma Coulomb claimed that St. George Lane-Fox, a wealthy 
electrical engineer, offered her 2,000 rupees in hush money plus one- 
way passage to San Francisco, which she refused. Fox and other 
members of the T. S. council denied this. Franz Hartmann 
maintained that Alex Coulomb attempted to up the ante by falsely 
claiming that the missionaries had bid 10,000 rupees. In any case, on 
August 9, 1884 Emma brought sixty or seventy letters to Reverend 
George Patterson of Madras Christian College. Madame’s supporters 
conjecture that the eleven week delay from their May 25" eviction 
date and August 9" occurred because the Coulombs needed time to 
doctor H.P.B.’s correspondence with forged interpolations. Rev. 
Patterson handed the letters over to Professor A. Alexander, who 
evidently ghost-wrote Mrs. Coulomb’s story. The Christian 
missionaries only paid 150 rupees for the letters, however the 
Coulombs received free room and board for a while, as well as fees 
for articles and royalties from Emma’s book, Some Account of my 


Intercourse with Madame Blavatsky. 

Before leaving for Europe H.P.B. had unwisely entrusted Emma 
with the keys to her bedroom and shrine room. She permitted no 
household members except her husband Alex into Madame’s private 
quarters from February 20" until May 13 ". 

After the Coulombs left, H.P.B. strictly ordered that the keys to 
her suite were to be given to Dadomar. She instructed him not to 
admit anyone into this “inner sanctum.” That included Franz 
Hartmann, St. George Lane-Fox, and William Q. Judge. These men 
understandably wondered what she was trying to hide. They 
pressured Dadomar to surrender the keys. He finally broke down and 
relinquished them. Inside the shrine room Judge, Lane-Fox, and 
Hartmann found a trick cabinet next to a hole in the wall. 

William Quan Judge claimed that Alexis Coulomb had done this 
unorthodox carpentry work after Madame’s departure, to support his 
wife’s made-up stories about bogus phenomena. According to Judge, 


“Mr. Coulomb had partly finished a hole in the wall 
behind the shrine (room.) .It was so new that its edges 
were ragged with the ends of laths and the plaster ... still 
on the floor. Against it he had placed an unfinished teak- 
wood cupboard ... having a false panel in the back that 
hid the hole in the wall .It was all unplaned, unoiled, and 
not rubbed down. He had been dismissed before he had 
time to finish.”*° 


Judge’s attestation may be taken at face value. Even fault-finding 
Ella conceded that her husband never told a lie. St. George Lane Fox 
backed up Judge’s observations by stating that Alex Coulomb “had 
... been constructing all sorts of trap-doors and sliding panels in the 
private rooms of Madame Blavatsky ...”*/ 

These “improvements” fit Emma Coulomb’s allegations of a 
secret passageway and cabinet with retractable rear panel. H.P.B. 
stoutly maintained that she never authorized such an unusual 
construction project. The Coulombs insisted that all had been done 
according to her specifications. T. S. members Franz Hartmann and 
St. George Lane-Fox destroyed the cabinet and hired workmen to 
plaster over the hole in the wall. The fate of Christofolo remains a 


mystery. He may have been cremated with the cupboard. 

William Q. Judge and Franz Hartmann made excuses for H.P.B. 
The cabinet merely functioned as an “astral mailbox” for the 
Masters. Its noisy sliding panel would have rendered it unfit for 
producing ersatz phenomena. Alex Coulomb hadn’t completed the 
secret entrance through the wall, thus it was never used by anyone. 
He did all of this work to back up his wife’s accusations against 
Madame Blavatsky. 

In a 1908 Occult Review article Franz Hartmann suggested that 
Madame might have sometimes used legerdemain to achieve effects 
when her powers failed. In his opinion she utilized phenomena the 
way some teachers used candy as a means of coaxing “children to 
come to school and learn.” 

The Coulomb Affair uncannily paralleled the Holmes 
Controversy. Like Eliza White, Emma sold her story of phony 
spiritual materializations to a publication and hypocritically uttered a 
desire to come clean. In the article she stated: “I want to do good.” 
In the marginal notes of her copy H.P.B. wrote: “that’s why she does 
good to me presumably—returning evil for good?”*° 
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Richard H n’s Repor 


“I... stand accused ...of the most dirty villainous 
deceptions ever practiced by a half-starved medium ...” 
—H. P. Blavatsky 


In September, 1884 Christian College Magazine published “The 
Collapse of Koot Hoomi,” followed by three more articles in 
consecutive editions. Higgin-botham & Co. soon consolidated the 
series into a one hundred and fourteen page pamphlet entitled “Some 
Account of my Intercourse with Madame Blavatsky from 1872 to 
1884” by Emma Cutting Coulomb. H.P.B. read the magazine articles 
in a state of shock, then wrote to The London Times. 


“The letters purporting to have been written by me are 
certainly not mine. Sentences here and there I recognize, 
taken from old notes of mine on different matters, but 
they are mingled with interpolations that entirely pervert 
their meaning. With these exceptions the whole of the 
letters are a fabrica-tion.”+ 


Helena Blavatsky observed that Alexis Coulomb’s penmanship 
strikingly resembled her own. 


“Alex Coulomb’s handwriting is naturally like mine. We 
all know how Damo-dar was once deceived by an order 
written ‘in my handwriting’ to go upstairs and seek for 
me in my bedroom in Bombay when I was at Allahabad 
.It was a trick of Coulomb, who thought it good fun to 
deceive him.”4 


She claimed to have seen Alexis Coulomb writing forged letters 
“in the astral light,” but doubted that testimony based on a psychic 
vision would be admissible in court. “Shall my statement be 


believed, you think? Then what’s the usel”? 

M. L. Dramard, a French scholar who belonged to the 
Theosophical Society, scrutinized the Coulomb letters in 1885 and 
compared them with samples of H.P.B.’s correspondence. Blavatsky 
wrote perfect French, whereas the Coulomb incorporations were full 
of misspellings and grammatical mistakes. Moreover, they never 
matched the high literary quality of H.P.B.’s writing. 


“The compromising passages are of an entirely different 
style throughout. Madame Blavatsky’s prose is vivacious, 
impulsive, not squeamish by any means ... the ideas are 
large, elevated, and although the utmost fervor is 
revealed, delicate as amber ... The compromising 
passages are sickening platitudes, such as a cook would 
write to his master’s valet ...”4 


Society for Psychical Research analysts doubted that extensive 
interpolations could be grafted onto water-marked stationery. 
However, Beatrice Hastings determined that the fraudulent additions 
did not come “to two hundred and fifty lines scattered through some 
seventy letters; many of these lines are quite star-tlingly tagged on at 
the end of innocent paragraphs and others are contained in short 
notes.”2 Alexis Coulomb avoided paper-splicing by inserting 
relatively few sentences. Most of these strike critical readers as non 
sequiturs. 

Since 1876 the Society for Psychical Research had published 
several reports which supported claims made by the T.S. After the 
Christian College Messenger articles by Emma Coulomb, Dr. Henry 
Sidgwick, F. W. H. Myers, and Frank Podmore of the S.P.R. sought 
to distance their organization from Madame Blavatsky and Colonel 
Olcott. As H.P.B. observed: 


“The S.P.R. found that they had compromised themselves 
by publishing in their Proceedings too many of the 
pheonomena which ... occurred in connection with the 
T.S.... They had to choose between retaining (their) 
position as an authoritative and scientific body, or ... 
throwing us overboard ... They chose to throw us 
overboard.”® 


Because S.P.R. officers Sidgwick and Myers befriended Henry 
Olcott in London, he cordially welcomed Cambridge graduate 
student Richard Hodgson to Adyar under the assumption that an 
objective S.P.R. investigation would clear Madame Blavatsky of all 
charges. Olcott gave him access to ‘Theosophical Society 
headquarters and its records. Because her intuitions rebelled agains 
this scheme, H.P.B. remained aloof. She later commented that 
Hodgson of the “Spookical” Research Society “... took up the 
attitude of a friend, though he now represents (us) ... as cheats and 
liars.”? 

Richard Hodgson stayed in India from November, 1884 until 
April, 1885, but did not publish the paper until December, 1885. 
After his long inquiry, he decided that Madame Blavatsky had 
written the Coulombs’ letters in their entirety. The conclusion of his 
report asserted that 


“We regard her neither as the mouthpiece of hidden seers, 
nor as a mere vulgar adventuress; we think that she has 
achieved title to permanent remembrance as one of the 
most accomplished, ingenious, and interesting imposters 
in history ... I must express my unqualified opinion that 
no genuine psychical phenomena whatever will be found 
among the pseudo-mysteries of the Russian lady alias 
Koot Hoomi Lal Singh alias Mahatma Morya alias 
Madame Blavatsky.”® 


Alexis and Emma Coulomb profoundly impressed him by 
precipitating a letter out of the ceiling while he interviewed them on 
January 9, 1885. 


“Something white appeared, touching my hair, and fell on 
the floor .It was addressed to myself ... on opening the 
letter, I found it referred to (our) ... conversation ...’””” 


Alexis Coulomb explained that he had scraped out a narrow 
fissure in the ceil-ing—not visible to the naked eye—and had a 
confederate on the floor above propel the letter through this hidden 
slot by yanking a string. 

H.P.B. pointed out Richard Hodgson’s 
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. elaborate but misdirected inquiries, his affected 
precision, which spends infinite patience over trifles and 
is blind to facts of importance, his contradictory 
reasoning and his manifold incapacity to deal with such 
problems as those he endeavored to solve ...”1° 


Her friend Charles Johnston observed that Hodgson “plow(ed) 
away blandly.” regarding “contrary facts ... (as) quite invisible.” 
Henry Olcott commented that the S.P.R., mesmerized by “science,” 
overlooked “palpable spiritual facts under cover of assumed 
astuteness.”44 Dr. Franz Hartmann thought that “the accusations of 
Mr. Hodgson ... are only based upon external appearances and ... 
superficial reasoning.” A. P. Sinnett distrusted the S.P.R.’s 
materialistic attitude, which presumed that 


“psychical developments were so much ironmongery, and 
the depths of nature’s mysteries could be expressed—by a 
sufficiently acute observer—in decimals of an inch.”/4 


Mohini M. Chatterji found the Hodgson’s thesis a typical example 
of British hauteur, which insultingly regarded native Indians as 
imbeciles. 


“... An attempt is now being made by the opponents of 
the Theosophical Society to discredit the whole 
movement by circulating the report that the Mahatmas ... 
are but ‘crafty arrangements of muslin and bladders .’I 
have sacrificed all my worldly prospects .to devote 
myself to the esoteric philosophy of my race, in 
connection with the Society so unjustly slandered. 
Needless to say I should not have taken this step ... if the 
Theosophical Society were but a sham ...”” 


Richard Hodgson questioned Madame Blavatsky, Henry Olcott, 
St. George Lane Fox, Dadomar Mavalankar, and Franz Hartmann. 
H.P.B. generally avoided him. “Icy skepticism” always had a chilling 
effect upon her powers. Not fully understanding this, Henry Olcott 
faulted Madame for choking at the moment of truth. 


“ .. Throughout all our years of intimacy, she wasted 


enough psychic force on useless phenomena to have 
sufficed to convince the whole Royal Society ... I have 
heard her ring astral bells ... make raps ... and do other 
phenomena which would have greatly strengthened her 
credit as a thaumaturgist ifshe had but chosen the 
favorable moment and given the right chances for 
observation ...”4° 


Sensing Hodgson’s disrespect for Brahman mysticism T. Subba 
Row and Dadomar Mavalankar either fed him misinformation or 
refused to cooperate. Unfortunately, Hodgson interpreted their 
obstructive attitude as part of a cover-up. These chelas were later 
chastised for exercising poor judgment. 

Hodgson got a friendlier reception from disgruntled parties such 
as Hurry-chund Chintamon, Edward Wimbridge, and the 
Couloumbs. Hence, H.P.B. complained that “he examines only our 
greatest enemies, thieves and robbers like (the Coulombs.)””” In the 
end Hodgson accepted the Couloumbs’ version without quibble. A. 
P. Sinnett declared that the report provided “an unprecedented 
example of a judicial refusal to hear a defense on the ground that the 
ex parte statements of the prosecutor has been convincing by 
itself.”42 He found it incredible that a case based on suborned 
testimony would be “absurdly accepted as evidence by ... the 
S.P.R.”! However, most scholars and journalists treated Hodgson’s 
study as gospel for over a hundred years. 

The Society for Psychical Research has since repudiated Hodgson. 
In 1986 Vernon Harrison, a forensic analyst for the S.P.R., re- 
examined the Hodgson Report, Coulomb letters, and many of 
Madame Blavatsky’s writings, including the Mahatmas’ letters. He 
confirmed Blavatsky’s contention that all incriminating segments in 
the Coulomb letters were forged. 

By means of automatic writing, H.P.B. copied many 
“precipitated” epistles from Master Morya and Master Koot Hoomi 
in scripts different from her own. However, as Harrison explained: 


“Writing received automatically in trance, sleep, etc.... 
does not involve deception, and is not a culpable offense, 
though it might be considered a case for psychiatric 


examination ... H.P.B.’s writing in other styles was 
paranormal, not common fraud and imposture ...”*° 


Madame Blavatsky told Charles Johnston that the Masters used 
chelas as “telegraphers” and herself as a “receiving station.” Thus, 
elements of Master, chela, and Blavatsky showed up in epistles from 
the Mahatmas. 


“ .. (the Master) has first to impress (a) thought on my 
brain ... using the magnetic force of the chela to do the 
printing ... But this is the point: suppose the letter (is) 
precipitated through me; it would naturally show some 
traces of my expression, and even of my writing; but all 
the same, it would be a perfectly genuine occult 
phenomenon, ... a real message from that Mahatma.” 


By ascribing the Mahatma letters to Madame Blavatsky, Hodgson 
unwittingly paid her a compliment. He gave “her credit for being far 
cleverer than the hundreds of men ... who believed them 
authentic.”** English literary critic G. Baseden Butt declared that “if 
these writings were all produced by Madame Blavatsky’s unaided 
talent, she ... possessed the intellectual resources of at least three 
ordinary geniuses.”** The Mahatma letters themselves were brilliant 
—full of wisdom, yet playful and humorous. A.P. Sinnett and A. O. 
Hume had received correspondence from Master M. and Master K. 
H. written in their distinct styles. H.P.B. wondered why the S.P.R. 
made such a hullabaloo about their provenance when “the knowledge 
... imparted by them (was) good intrinsically.”~4 

If Madame Blavatsky wrote The Mahatma Letters, they represent 
some of her best work. She truly got into a wonderful rhythm with 
the Master K. H. character. Although the letters undoubtedly reflect 
H.P.B.’s writing style, many passages have a quality that goes 
beyond her ken. 

Harrison found Richard Hodgson’s paper an embarrassment. 


“The Hodgson Report is a highly partisan document 
forfeiting all claim to scientific impartiality. It is the 
address of a Counsel for the Prosecution who does not 
hesitate to select evidence to suit his case, ignoring and 


suppressing everything that tends to contradict his thesis. 
The Counsel for the Defense was never heard .I cannot 
exonerate the S.P.R. committee from blame for 
publishing this thoroughly bad report. They seem to have 
done little more than rubber-stamp Hodgson’s opinions; 
and no serious attempt was made to check his findings or 
even to read his report critically. If they had done so, its 
errors of procedure, its inconsistencies, its faulty 
reasoning and bias, its hostility toward the subject and its 
contempt for ... “native” and other witness, would have 
become apparent ...”2° 


Dr. Harrison concluded: 

“as an investigator, Hodgson is weighed in the balances and found 
wanting. His case against Madame H. P. Blavatsky is not proven.” 

Hodgson charged that Blavatsky’s “real object has been the 
furtherance of Russian interests.” He adopted this hypothesis by 
process of elimination. Madame did not earn money by producing 
phenomena. Nor did she hanker after fame, power, or mass 
conversions into a new cult. In Hodgson’s mind that left only one 
possibility: she must have set up the Theosophical Society as a cover 
for espionage operations. 

Madame Blavatsky dismissed “the thrice-absurd, eminently 
ridiculous ... Russian spy theory”~ as a baseless libel, pointing out 
that the none-too-friendly Anglo-Indian Government had absolved 
her of being a Russian secret agent: proof that even they considered 
such allegations preposterous. 

In 1881 H.P.B. had translated the memoirs of a Russian general 
for The Pioneer. Emma Coulomb evidently cadged a fragment of this 
translation from Madame’s private papers to back up charges of 
spying. 

Madame protested in vain that she had “no taste for or affinity 
with politics whatever, but an intense dislike (of) them.”“8 She 
bitterly complained to A. P. Sinnett: 
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_ my long-suffering back refuses to carry any heavier 
burden. And you know that in my opinion a spy is (a) 
hundred times worse than a thief. (This accusation) exiles 


me forever from India.”2 


In spite of her extravagant letters to Prince Dondoukov-Korsakov, 
H.P.B. did not seriously think that Russian rule would benefit India. 
Sinnett confirmed that she had 


“frequently assured (Indian) natives orally, by writings, at 
public meetings and in letters which can be produced that 
with all its faults the British Government is the best _ 
available _ and _ declared that the Russians would be 
immeasurably worse.”~2 


These points notwithstanding, it must be admitted that the Russian 
spy theory actually did have a tenuous basis in fact. During a period 
of depression in December, 1872 Helena Blavatsky wrote an 
incriminating letter, postmarked Odessa, volunteering her services to 
the director of Russia’s “Third Department.” She spilled out her guts 
at length to this faceless bureaucrat. 


“T am the wife of Councilor of State Blavatsky _ I offer 
my services to Your Excellency and _ the Motherland _ I 
have decided to turn to Your Excellency, fully certain that 
I will be more than useful to my Motherland, which I love 
more than anything in the world, and to our Emperor, 
whom we all deify. I can speak French, English, Italian, 
as well as Russian, I easily understand German and 
Hungarian and a bit of Turkish _ “*4 


H.P.B. claimed the ability to “find out everything through spirits 
and by other means.”“* She could “extract the truth from the most 
secretive person.” Furthermore, she had no fear of 


“difficult and dangerous assignments _ Love of struggle 
and perhaps for intrigues is in my character. I am 
stubborn and will go through fire or water to achieve an 
objective _”4 


Madame Blavatsky then related how she participated in a 
successful espionage operation in 1853 at the behest of a Russian 
officer. 
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_ After losing a game of roulette in Baden Baden, I 
accepted an offer (of) 2,000 francs if I could _ get hold of 
two letters written in German _ which had been very 
cunningly concealed by Count Kvilecky, a Pole in the 
service of the King of Prussia ... Within three days, and 
with the greatest difficulties and subject to greatest 
danger, I obtained those letters ...”#4 


H.P.B. boasted of procuring critical inside information by telling 
the fortunes of prominent men. To tantalize the Third Department 
Director, she dropped names right and left. 


“Lavison .in spite of all his cunning, ... continuously 
divulged information. Thus I found out about the secret 
acquisition of a huge quantity of arms left behind by the 
Turkish government (and) ... all the intrigues of Nubar- 
Pasha and of his talks with the German Consul General 
... the estate of Raphael Abet worth millions ... I saw the 
Khedive, imagining that I would not recognize him in a 


different guise, obtaining information of secret plans 
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Russia’s enemies and allies knew her great value as a secret agent. 
Ottoman Empire ruler Mustafa Pash wanted to hire her. General 
Tiur, a Hungarian working for Italy, practically begged her to come 
aboard. 

“General Tiur ... pleaded with me—before the very conclusion of 
peace between Austria and Hungary—to serve them. I refused.’"® 

In this communique to a government official she mentions 
dressing in male attire at Poti while fleeing State Councilor 
Blavatsky, then apologizes for unnecessarily dragging “domestic 
squabbles into a business letter.”*” 

This peculiar dispatch produced nothing concrete—except 
possibly giving impetus to rumors that H.P.B. worked abroad as a 
courtesan. Though some clerk stamped the letter “without 
consequences,” and stuck it in Okrhana’s dead file, it proved that 
British suspicions about Blavatsky were not entirely unfounded. Of 
course, to put the matter in perspective, we must remember that 
Madame fired off this desperate plea while still brooding about her 


Egyptian disaster. Seven years later, during her Indian period, she 
had forsworn politics and abandoned any ideas of working as for the 
Russian Secret Service. England’s Foreign Office verified this by 
putting H.P.B. under surveillance from February until September, 
1879, and ascertaining that she was not a spy. 

As late as March, 1885 articles continued to appear in The New 
York Times and London Saturday Review implicating her as an 
Okrhana operative. Afghan shiek Djemal-ed Dinn endorsed this 
view. Being anti-British, he hoped that the English would deplete 
their Indian garrisons to reinforce General Gordon in 

Khartoum. At the same time the shiek expressed anxiety that 
Russian troops would move into Herat on orders from their agent, 
Madame Blavatsky. 

The stress caused by the Hodgson scandal made H.P.B. sick, and 
gave her a rare case of writer’s block for three weeks. She bemoaned 
the fact that the Coulombs’ brush had tarred not just herself, but the 
entire movement. 


“T would not have cared one brass pin for my personal 
reputation, only that every bullet ... passing through me, 
splatters the unfortunate Theosophical Society with 
odoriferous ingredients.” 


It pained her that the British and American press took “... up the 
part of a Greek chorus,” uncritically repeating Hodgson’s 
falsehoods as if they were scientific truths. “Hundreds of 
theosophists (were) compromised and made into laughing-stocks.”“ 

H.P.B. booked passage back to India. A formidable detective, she 
dug up damning information on the Coulombs during a November, 
1884 stop in Cairo. Local police authorities confirmed that Emma 
and Alexis both had criminal records. In fact, the French legation had 
virtually banished them from Egypt by agreeing to pay for their one- 
way tickets to India. Blavatsky cabled Olcott on November 24° : 
“Success complete. Outlaws. Legal Proof.”44 “The French consul 
gave me official authority to hang them and entrusted me with power 
of attorney to get 22,000 francs from them.”“* Because the Coulombs 
alleged that H.P.B. had gotten into legal trouble while in Cairo, she 
also secured a certificate of good conduct for herself, signed by the 


police prefect. 

To Madame Blavatsky’s displeasure, Henry Olcott and other 
members of council voted not to sue the Coulombs or Richard 
Hodgson for libel. Meanwhile, most Indians saw through “The 
Missionary Hoax.” Native public opinion overwhelmingly favored 
Blavatsky. She claimed that “one theosophical rajah offered me by 
letter 10,000 rupees, another 30,000 rupees, another two villages 
(money) for legal expenses ...” “ Even the native students of 
Christian College supported H.P.B. Three hundred of them signed a 
letter, which stated: 


“... you have dedicated your life to the disinterested 
services of Occult Philosophy ... While at one quarter of 
the globe you had been with all your heart and soul 
addressing yourself to the work of propagating eternal 
Truth, your enemies on this side have been equally 
industrious. We allude to the recent scandalous events at 
Madras, in which an expelled domestic of yours has been 
made a convenient cat’s paw ... While looking upon such 
futilities with the indignant scorn which they certainly 
deserve, we beg to assure you that our affection and 
admiration ... have become too deeply rooted to be 


shaken by the rude blasts of spite, spleen and slander 
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Henry Olcott knew that the consequences would be devastating if 
anti-theo-sophical Christians succeeded in beating a libel action 
brought by the Society. As an attorney he realized that the outcome 
of a lengthy trial involving handwriting experts and opposing 
character witnesses would be both unpredictable and expensive. The 
Anglican Church had better political connections and more money 
than the T. S. Judge S. Subramania Iyer, who served on council, 
concurred with Olcott’s decision not to bring suit. 


“I think that every reasonable man is at liberty to form an 
opinion on the evidence placed before him ... without 
going into a Court of Justice in which results are very 
often contrary to the truth ... I do not think it is the proper 
course for us to give the world the spectacle of a spiteful 


cross-examination ...”* 

The opinions of these legal minds did not impress H.P.B. Wanting 
to clear her name, she preferred valor over discretion. Many of her 
European supporters agreed, and questioned Olcott’s judgment in 
this matter. She angered him by writing that A. P. Sinnett, a 
newspaper editor with superficial knowledge of law, blandly assured 
her that “there are lawyers ready to take the case on speculation, (it) 
is so good ...”*® 

As early as July, 1881 Master Koot Hoomi prophesied to A. P. 
Sinnett that Rev. Stainton Moses “... nearly upset the theosophical 
ark ... and ... will do his level best it do it over again ...-44 Although 
Imperator, his spirit guide, belonged to the Mahatmic Brotherhood, 
Stainton Moses did not always heed his directives. 


“Whenever under the influence of Imperator—he is alive 
to the realities of Occultism, and the superiority ofour 
Science over Spiritualism. As soon as left alone and 
under the pernicious guidance of those he firmly believes 

identified with disembodied Souls—all becomes 
confusion again! His mind will yield to no suggestions, 
no reasonings but his own ... 4 


As a “white” Master, Imperator could not take over a weaker 
human will. Only diabolical “Brothers of the Shadow” resorted to 
such unethical practices. Imperator realized that Moses sometimes 
could not distinguish 


“hallucination from truth, the false from the real: 
confounding at times Ele-mentals and Elementaries, ... 
though he had been oft enough told of, and warned 
against ‘those spirits that hover about earth’s sphere ...”42 


Reverend Stainton Moses always tested spiritual contacts such as 
Imperator, Preceptor, Prophet, Rector, Magus, Vates, and Prudens by 
asking if they acknowledged the Holy Ghost. He doubted whether 
Madame Blavatsky did the same. Their once cordial relationship fell 
apart in 1883. In Light magazine, under his pen name M. A. Oxon 
(Master of Arts, Oxford,) Stainton criticized Theoso-phy. 


“Tt was some time before we heard of any Brothers at all. 
When we did they were spoken of quite simply as the 
Himalayan Brothers, and we got no facts about them. 
Then they became Adept Brothers, and we heard of their 
marvelous occult powers. But it is not until very recently 
that they have been spoken of with bated breath and 
bended knee as The Mahatmas, and lack of reverence on 
our part has come to be regarded as blasphemous ... This 
is very perplexing ...”°° 


A high churchman to his core, “M. A. Oxon” simply could not 
stomach H.P.B.’s bitter denunciations of Christianity’s “dead letter.” 
Madame subsequently denounced Stainton Moses as a defrocked 
priest and flesh-eating sot, afflicted with British hubris, whose 
spiritual Masters had deserted him. In spite of such fulminations, 
H.P.B. retained some respect for Moses, referring to him in Key to 
Theosophy (1889) as “the only true spiritualist I know of, though we 
may still disagree with him on many a minor question.” 

Along with Frederick H. Myers, Frank Podmore, Henry Sidgwick, 
and T.S. member Sir William Crookes, Stainton Moses had helped 
found The Society for Psychical Research. This organization 
investigated his own feats and pronounced them inexplicable, but 
free of trickery. Since 1880 Moses surmised that H. P. Blavatsky 
produced both real and faked phenomena. Thus, he believed 
Hodgson’s charges and made no effort to defend her. On December 
22, 1887 Moses infuriated H.P.B. by writing a long, florid letter to 
Colonel Olcott accusing her of deception. The resultant feud 
permanently disaffected Europe’s premier psychics. To Madame’s 
annoyance Henry remained friends with Moses, whom he still 
cherished as a “heart brother.” 

The Coulomb Scandal had discredited Madame Blavatsky. By 
March, 1885 she seemed to be a liability to the Theosophical 
movement. Henry Olcott described the depressing atmosphere that 
hung over T. S. headquarters. 


“Black care was enthroned at Adyar ... H.P.B. was 
struggling for life and as vehement as an enmeshed 
lioness.” 


Prodded by Colonel Olcott, Helena P. Blavatsky soon left India 
for good. After bouncing around from Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, 
France, and Germany for two years, she finally settled in London. 
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18 
Exile from India 


“I have not a brass farthing in my pocket.” 
—Helena P. Blavatsky, April 23, 1885, Naples, Italy 


Madame Blavatsky felt deathly ill on March 31, 1885 as she 
approached the S.S. Timbre’s boarding ramp in Madras. A team of 
burly sailors had to lash the corpulent priestess to a wheeled dolly 
and drag her aboard with ropes and pulleys, as if she were a water 
buffalo. That morning Henry Olcott rousted her out of bed. She had 
been hurled into a wheelchair, “... then transferred to the steamer 
like a bale of goods, hardly conscious of what was going on.”t 

Dr. Franz Hartmann, a neurotic girl named Mary Flynn, and 
Indian servant Matandrao Babaji Nagnath accompanied H.P.B. on 
the rough voyage from Madras to Naples. They arrived at their 
destination on April 23%. Within months Madame would part 
company with all three of these companions. Against her will Olcott 
had made the frugal Dr. Hartmann custodian of funds. After finding 
H.P.B. and her servants drafty rooms in a cheap boardinghouse on 
Mt. Vesuvius’s foot near Torre del Greco, Hartmann blithely 
traveled on to Germany. She complained to Olcott about having no 
carpets, eating pasta at every meal, and putting up with Mary Flynn, 
“an arrant fool (who) does not know how to boil water (or) ... talk 
about anything but dress.”* Madame eventually bundled Mary off to 
England for a permanent visit with her uncle’s family. 

H.P.B. hated to leave her beautiful villa in Adyar. She missed 
Dadomar, Subba Row, General and Mrs. Morgan,—even Olcott 
himself. Henry ignored her complaints. Years later, in Old Diary 
Leaves, he reflected: 


“I should not say she was either loyal or staunch. We 
were to her, ... nothing more than pawns ... for whom 
she had no heart-deep love.. “? 


Where were such “close” friends as Madame Magnon, General F. 
J. Lippitt, Hiram Corson, and Emma Hardinge Britten now? In the 
long run she only remained loyal to her family and the Masters. A. P. 
Sinnett, recently demoted from her inner circle, agreed that “it has 
been Mme. Blavatsky’s fate ... to make and lose many friends.”4 


“It is only people who know her hardly at all, or only 
through her writings, and, at the other end of the scale, 
those who know her so thoroughly that she herself cannot 
mislead them, ... who do her justice.. “° 


However, casual acquaintances rarely lasted long. 


“People who are familiar with her without being closely 
intimate and long acquainted with the conflicting 
elements of her nature, can hardly escape some shock to 
their confidence, sooner or later, some uncomfortable 
suspicion about her code of truthfulness, of right or 
wrong ...”° 


In July, 1885 Olcott informed her that their faithful 28 year old 
disciple Dadomar Mavalankar’s frozen corpse may have been found 
in Sikkim. The previous February he had become disoriented due to 
the Coulomb debacle and Madame’s impending banishment from 
India. Still fervidly believing in the Mahatmas, this frail seeker set 
off on a journey to Darjeeling by himself without adequate supplies. 
The news of Dadomar’s death came by way of “the coolie 
grapevine.” Authorities in Northern India never conclusively 
identified his body. Therefore, Henry Olcott held out hope at first. 
For months the Colonel kept a packed bag at Adyar so he could leave 
on a moment’s notice to investigate any sightings of his young 
friend. But Dadomar was never heard from again. On June 7, 1886 
Henry received a letter from Tookaram Tatya asking about him. On 
the back of Tatya’s letter Master K.H. wrote a memorandum stating 
that Dadomar had endured karmic penalties for 


“questionable doings in which he had overzealously taken 
part, bringing disgrace upon the sacred science and its 
adepts ... but he will recover in course of time.” 7 


Colonel Olcott took comfort in this message, believing it to mean 
that “the boy is alive and with his Master.”® 

Blavatsky and Olcott saw each other infrequently after March 31, 
1885, though they still corresponded regularly. The Colonel warned 
Madame to stay out of India, lest she be carted to the Adaman Island 
in chains for treason. He did not see her again until September, 1888. 

In the wake of the Coulomb disaster Olcott assumed “the empty 
honor of leadership.”? He tried to resuscitate the T.S. without help or 
appreciation from Madame Blavatsky, whom he regarded “a 
Bourbon as to memory and receptiv-ity.”1° Olcott now upbraided her 
for carelessness, and ordered her to stop performing phenomena. He 
had now come full circle from being an advocate to opponent of 
séances. In Old Diary Leaves, he declared: 


“... I must have heard a hundred times if once, in India 
that it was a great pity that H.P.B. showed phenomena, 
for it went to prove that she had not reached a high level 
of Yoga.” 


Brahmans held that phenomena brought misfortune by enabling 
the sensual tendencies of earth-bound spirits. 


“... Intercourse between the living and their deceased 
friends is, to the Asiatic, an abhorrent proof that the dead 
are not happily dissevered from earthly concerns, and 
thus ... hampered in their normal evolution towards the 
condition of pure spirit.” + 


Colonel Olcott also took H. P. B. to task for not knowing when to 
shut up. Her disarming frankness too often crossed the line into 
verbal abuse. She just couldn’t resist striking back at annoying 
“flapdoodles.” Why not overlook them for a change? But Olcott 
admitted that telling her to stop attacking adversaries was “the 
equivalent of asking you to give up ... breath(ing.)” 

The “Russian countess’s” extravagance offended Olcott’s 
Presbyterian sensibilities. His instruction to “keep your cash for 
bread”4 did not go over well with her. According to the Calvinist 
Colonel, Madame’s fancy house, retinue of servants, and love of 
luxury imposed an unbearable strain on the Theosophical Society’s 


budget. He regretted that “she seemed to be unhappy unless ... 
throwing (money) away with both hands in the most imprudent 
fashion.” 

Unrepentant, Blavatsky referred to her former sidekick as “a 
windbag, bore ... pumpkin-head blown up with vanity,’”/® and 
“perfect bag of conceit and silli-ness,”4“ who had “adopted of late the 
policy of propitiating the Moloch of public opinion by cautiously 
admitting that I might have supplemented at times bogus for real 
phenomena.” She informed William Q. Judge that Olcott was 
transforming the T. S. into “a Salvation Army business.” 

Although H.P.B., “with an idiotic disregard of the proprieties of 
her own posi-tion,”® had set up an independent commission under 
Arthur Gebhard, Olcott did not think her foolish enough to set up a 
new organization from scratch without him. 


e 


“... She would take thereby a life contract for a fight, and 
find herself with enfeebled health, advanced years, and a 
tainted reputation recommencing our work of 1875, 
without, pardon me, an Olcott to stick (by) her, as I have 
through thick and thin, and bear shame and disgrace with 
mute endur-ance.””44 


After receiving some royalty payments in August, 1885, H.P.B. 
moved to Wurzburg, Germany, not far from Elberfeld where Gustav 
and Marie Gebhard lived. While journeying through Switzerland she 
got rid of Mary Flynn and hired a new maid named Louisa. 

Madame Blavatsky’s final years were made more comfortable 
through the efforts of Countess Wachtmeister. Constance Georgina 
Louise Wachtmeister, the widow of a prominent Swedish diplomat, 
functioned as Madame Blavatsky’s companion and helpmate from 
December, 1885 until the latter’s death in May, 1891. The Countess 
was the daughter of Marquis de Bourbel de Montjucon of France and 
Constance Buckley, an Englishwoman. After both parents died 
young, an aunt raised her in England, where she attended convent 
schools. Constance married her cousin Karl Wachtmeister in 1863 
and had one son by him. Following Karl’s untimely death in 1871 
Constance became interested in spiritualism, and joined the 
Theosophical Society in 1881. She met Helena Blavatsky at the 


Duchess d’Adehemar’s Parisian salon in May, 1884. H.P.B. 
predicted that Countess Wachtmeister would soon devote her life to 
Theosophy. At the time Constance thought that prospect utterly 
impossible. 

In October, 1885, at the urging of Mrs. Marie Gebhard, Constance 
Wacht-meister wrote to Madame Blavatsky offering her services. To 
the surprise of both women, H.P.B. politely declined. While 
preparing to depart for Italy the next day, Countess Wachtmeister 
received an urgent telegram: 


“Come to Wurzburg at once. Wanted immediately— 
Blavatsky.” 


H.P.B. contritely explained her sudden about-face. 


“I have to apologize to you for behaving so strangely. I 
have only one bedroom here and I thought that you might 
be a fine lady and not care to share it with me. My ways 
are probably not your ways. If you came to me I knew 
that you would have to put up with many things that 
might seem ... intolerable discomforts ... but after my 
letter was posted Master spoke to me and said that I was 
to tell you to come...” 


Constance Wachtmeister’s friends warned her against H.P.B., 
whom they regarded as an “intriguing old woman” with hypnotic 
powers. However, after Madame Blavatsky’s death the Countess 
looked back on their association “with a feeling of intense gratitude 
... (for) all she did for me.” 

While packing her bags in Sweden before traveling to Wurzburg, 
Countesss Wachtmeister heard a voice say “take that book (on the 
Kabala), it will be useful to you on your journey.”® When the 
Countess arrived, H.P.B. immediately asked her for it: “Master says 
you have a book for me of which I am much in need.”*“ Constance 
retrieved the manuscript from her trunk and presented it to Madame 
Blavatsky, who said: “Stay, do not open it yet. Now turn to page ten 
and on the sixth line you will find the words .,”“8 (which she quoted 
verbatim.) Countess Wachtmeister attested that, from the start, 
H.P.B. related “... many things that I thought were known only to 


me.”? H.P.B. routinely quoted paragraphs from letters before the 
postman delivered them. Some correspondence from Olcott, Judge, 
and others contained notes written in the margins by Master M. or 
Master K. H. 


Rocky Sequel 


Gustav and Marie Gebhard pampered Madame Blavatsky like a 
queen during her visit to Elberfeld in the spring of 1884, but things 
did not go so swimmingly during a subsequent stay in January, 1886. 
As before, the Gebhards extended every courtesy. Unfortunately, 
H.P.B.’s young male servant Babaji suffered an epileptic seizure, 
which resulted in an extended period of psychosis. He foamed at the 
mouth, broke glassware and mirrors, and roundly cursed his mistress, 
whom he accused of mesmerizing gullible followers in order to 
extract their money. When Madame’s friends reminded him that she 
had the support of Master Morya and Master Koot Hoomi, he 
screamed: “Muslin! Muslin!” and insisted that no real Mahatma 
would ever have anything to do with an obese Russian woman 
Babaji’s mutiny not only shocked H.P.B., but also the Gebhards and 
Countess Wachtmeister. Gustav Gebhard immediately contacted 
graphologist Ernst Schutze to examine samples of Madame’s 
handwriting and compare them with the Mahatma letters. Schutze’s 
opinion that the Mahatma letters were written by a different person 
allayed Herr Gebhard’s suspicions. In one of his outbursts 

Babaji shrieked that his mistress had cheated Rajah Harisinghji 
out of several thousand rupees. That reckless charge so disturbed 
Countess Wachtmeister that she wrote Henry Olcott and suggested 
that he obtain a written statement from the Rajah swearing that 
H.P.B. did not scam him. Colonel Olcott assured her that Madame 
never defrauded anyone in India and wished to be spared the 
embarrassment of asking a Rajah to deny Babaji’s maniacal ravings. 


“If you will simply consult any standard work in epilepsy 
and hysteria you will hardly feel like subjecting me or 
any other gentleman to the mortifying indignity of 
applying to a third party for (such) a certificate ...”*° 


Meanwhile trouble broke out from another quarter. By this time 
Madame’s disciple Mohini Chatterji had severed ties with her and 
carved out his own career as an independent guru. He hired an agent 
who booked tours in Britain, Europe, and the U.S. London society 
ladies fawned over this dark, handsome Brahman, including Miss G. 
L. Leonard, a Theosophical Society member with whom he carried 
on a love affair. When Madame Emile de Morsier informed H.P.B. 
about this scandal, she fired off an intemperate letter to Miss 
Leonard, which accused her of corrupting Mohini. The insulted 
young lady gave Blavatsky’s letter to her solicitor, along with scores 
of love letters from Mohini. She insolently directed her lawyer to 
address suit papers to “Madame Metrovich, alias Madame 
Blavatsky.” After protracted negotiations Henry Olcott persuaded 
Miss Leonard and her attorneys to avoid a messy trial by settling out 
of court. 

Former friend and disciple Mohini teamed up with Gustav 
Gebhard to write a manifesto attacking Olcott as an ersatz “bishop,” 
arrayed in “the purple of authority,”*4 who sought to turn Adyar into 
“a papal institution.”*2 H.P.B. helped quash this inane rebellion. 
Mohini officially resigned from the T.S. in October, 1887. 

After shipping treacherous Babaji back to India, H.P.B. decided to 
move to Ostend, a pleasant sea resort in Belgium. To cheer herself 
up she invited Aunt Nadya, sister Vera Zhelihovsky, and her niece 
(also named Vera Zhelihovsky) for a long visit. 

Mystical occurrences abounded during Countess Constance 
Wachtmeister’s association with Madame Blavatsky. The Masters 
often communicated directly with Constance. One day she bought 
soap from a perfume shop. When she unwrapped the package at 
home a note fell out in Master Morya’s handwriting which explained 
“events which had been puzzling me for some days past, and gave 
me ... directions as to my future course of action.” On another 
occasion she put a troubling letter from Sweden on her desk. H.P.B. 
soon noticed her searching all over the room and said: “it is useless 
to look for it. Master was by your side ... and I saw him take up an 
envelope.”“4 Three days later the missing letter turned up in the 
dining room. Master M. had written instructions on how to react. The 
Countess vouched that “later experience proved to me how wise the 


advice was.” 


Sleeping in a room near H.P.B. had its disadvantages. Constance 
Wachtmeis-ter’s slumber was frequently interrupted by voices and 
knocking sounds. 


“They would begin at ten o’clock each evening, and 
would continue at intervals of ten minutes, until six o’ 
clock in the morning ... When I asked (H.P.B.) for an 
explanation of these raps, I was told that they were an 
effect of psychic telegraph, which linked her in 
communication with her Teachers, and that the chelas 
might watch her body while her astral (form) left it.” 


Because of her relative inexperience in spiritualistic matters 
Countess Wacht-meister occasionally stepped on a land mine. Late 
one night the brightness of H.P.B.’s gas-lamp bothered her. She 
tiptoed into her sleeping friend’s bedroom and turned it down. To her 
consternation, it flared up again as soon as she climbed back into 
bed. After turning off the light a second time, it went on again. For a 
third time Countess Wachtmeister extinguished the flame, and stayed 
to watch the mischievous lamp. To her horror she saw the detached 
brown hand of an Indian chela slowly twist the knob back on. The 
Countess cried out: 


“Madame Blavatsky!’ Suddenly I heard an answering 
cry—’Oh, my heart! My heart! Countess you have nearly 
killed me ... I was with Master ... Why did you call me 
back?’ .I gave her a dose of digitalis, and sat beside her 
until the symptoms ... abated ... Then she told me how 
Colonel Olcott had once nearly killed her in the same 
way, by calling her back suddenly when her astral form 
was absent from the body.” 


The Countess did not always find the administration of Madame 
Blavatsky’s household an easy task. While in Ostend, Belgium the 
police interrogated their maid Louisa about alleged frauds, and 
wanted to question Madame B. herself. The Countess had to dismiss 
a nursing nun hired to tend H.P.B. through a bout of illness because 
she kept exhorting the patient to repent while poking a crucifix in her 


face. 

Students constantly showed up on their doorstep with a desire to 
bombard H.P.B. with impertinent questions. Worse yet were the 
loquacious “savants” who appeared unannounced to lecture her 
about their own cockamamie theories. After one of these long- 
winded crackpots wore out Madame Blavatsky to the point where 
she could not write for two days, Countess Wachtmeister instituted a 
strict schedule which allowed visitors only during Thursday 
afternoons and Saturday evenings. 

H.P.B.’s poor health caused anxiety. On one occasion the 
physicians all but pronounced her dead. Countess Wachtmeister 
“detect(ed) the peculiar faint odor of death which sometimes 
precedes dissolution,” then fell asleep in a chair while on death 
watch. By the time she awoke, H.P.B. had miraculously recovered. 
The Countess asked what had wrought such a transformation. 
Blavatsky replied: 


“ .. Master has been here; he gave me my choice that I 
might die and be free, or ... live and finish The Secret 
Doctrine ... He told me how great would be my 
sufferings .in England (for I am to go there.) .I accepted 
the sacrifice ... now, fetch me some coffee and something 
to eat, and give me my tobacco box.” 


Countess Wachtmeister went to visit friends in London for the 
Christmas holidays in 1886. H.P.B. lamented to Henry Olcott that 
she felt solitary, “as if in my tomb.”4° In January, 1887 Edward D. 
Fawcett of London’s Daily Telegraph, contacted her and offered to 
edit The Secret Doctrine. She invited him to Ostend. When he 
arrived she showed him a stack of papers three feet high. Realizing 
the immensity of the job, Fawcett sent for his friends Bertram and 
Archibald Keightley. During their visit they proposed that Madame 
Blavatsky and Countess Wachtmeister move to England. The 
Keightleys promised to render financial assistance. After discussing 
this proposition with Countess Wacht-meister, H.P.B. agreed to 
settle in London. 
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The F Frien 


“The unteachable world complacently listens to the tales 
of her traducers. ” 
—A. P. Sinnett 


Madame Blavatsky favorably impressed Cambridge Moral 
Philosophy Professor Henry Sidgwick when he met her on August 9, 
1884. 


(9 


. If personal sensibilities can be trusted, she is a 
genuine being, with a vigorous nature, intellectual as well 
as emotional, and a real desire for the good of mankind. 
This impression is all the more noteworthy as she is 
externally unattractive.” 


Despite this faint praise, S. P. R. President Sidgwick not only 
sponsored the Hodgson Report in 1885, but published Vsevolod 
Solovyov’s A Modern Priestess of Isis the year after Madame 
Blavatsky died. The voluble Sidgwick defended this hatchet job on a 
dead woman by writing: 

“... it seemed to us clearly desirable ... that the greater part of Mr. 
Solovyov’s entertaining narrative should be made accessible to 
English readers. For such readers ... would not so much desire 
additional proof that she was a charlatan—a questioned already 
judged and decided—but rather some explanation of the remarkable 
success of her imposture; and Mr. Solovyov’s vivid description of 
the mingled qualities of the woman’s nature—her supple craft and 
reckless audacity, her intellectual vigor and elastic vitality, her 
genuine bonhomie, affectionateness and ... persuasive pathos— 
afforded an important element of the required explanation, such as 
probably no one but a compatriot could have supplied.. “? 

Vsevolod Sergeyvitch Solovyov (1849-1903) came from a 
prominent academic family in Moscow. His father, Sergei 


Mikhailovich Solovyov, taught at Moscow University, and was 
widely regarded as Russia’s premier historian. 

Younger brother Vladimir S. Solovyov (1853-1900) became one 
of Russia’s greatest modern philosophers. Ironically, two of his 
works have “Blavatskian” themes. In The Crisis of Western 
Philosophy and Critique of Abstract Principles he attempted to 
reconcile science with spirituality. 

Vsevolod himself achieved early success as a historical novelist, 
journalist, and critic. He socialized with Dostoevsky, Turgenev, and 
other literary lions. However, by May of 1884, when he met Helena 
Blavatsky in Paris, his life was veering out of control. According the 
H.P.B.’s Aunt Nadya de Fadyev, Solovyov had seduced his wife’s 
adolescent younger sister and gotten her pregnant. To escape odium 
in Russia, the couple fled to France. Some writers have identified his 
paramour as Yuliana Glinka, however this cannot be true since she 
was five years older than Solovyov, and not related to his wife. 

In any case, Solovyov encountered his friend, Yuliana Dmitrievna 
“Justine” Glinka (1844-1918,) in France during the spring of 1884. 
Justine was the daughter of Dimitri Feodorovich Glinka, who had 
been Russia’s envoy to both Portugal and Brazil. Besides socializing 
with other aristocrats, her two main interests were art collecting and 
the occult. As a sideline, she spied for the Russian Secret Service on 
radical expatriates living in Paris. Her aptitude for clandestine 
activity left something to be desired. Justine publicly wrangled with 
Russia’s ambassador to France, enabling the tabloid Le Radical to 
expose her as a foreign operative. 

Over champagne, Justine enjoyed telling scandalous stories about 
Russian aristocrats to her journalist friend Juliette Adam. Based on 
these revelations, Miss Adam wrote a series of damning articles 
about decadent Russian nobles in 1895. When he learned of Justine’s 
involvement, Tsar Nicholas II recalled her to St. Petersburg, and 
placed her under house arrest at the Glinka family’s estate near Orel. 

After this period of disfavor ended, Ms. Glinka became involved 
in a more sinister drama. According to a tale told later, Justine’s 
Jewish private secretary Joseph Schorst offered to sell her important 
secret plans for 2,500 francs. With government funds she purchased 
the notoriously anti-Semitic Protocols of the Elders of Zion, 


translated this lurid pamphlet into Russian, and sent it via diplomatic 
courier to her uncle, General Orgveskii in St. Petersburg. He gave 
the manuscript to Okrhana chief Pyotr Rachkovsy. Right after this 
transaction Schorst supposedly left her employ and disappeared into 
Egypt. Professor Norman Cohn and others have poked holes in this 
account. In fact, the Imperial Secret Police paid Justine to promote 
The Protocols, a forgery confected by their own consultant, Dr. 
Sergey Nilus. 

While adrift in Paris a terrible insecurity plagued V. Solovyov. He 
had exchanged reputation, financial stability, and career for a nubile 
Lolita, but now longed again for respectability. His vacillations from 
The Society for Psychical Research to the Theosophical Society, 
then back to S.P.R. reflected a struggle to regain lost balance. 
Seeking both guidance and a new direction in life, this black sheep 
contacted fellow Russian Helena Petrovna Blavatsky on the 
recommendation of Justine Glinka. The highly literate Solovyov 
charmed H.P.B. for more than a year. Her letters addressed him as 
darling, dear, and “little father.” While pining away in Naples H.P. 
B. entreated Solovyov to visit before she expired of a broken heart. 


“The view is marvelous, the air healthy, and the (cost of) 
living cheaper than stewed turnips.’ 


Countess Constance Wachtmeister later asked why her psychic 
faculties did not immediately peg Solovyov as a blackguard. She 
replied: 


“Who am I that I should deny a chance to one in whom I 
see a spark still glimmering of recognition of the Cause I 
serve, that might yet be fanned into a flame of devotion 
... What right have I to refuse to any one the chance of 
profiting by the truths I can teach him, and thereby 
entering upon the Path ... I am pledged by the strictest ... 
laws of occultism to (forswear) selfish considerations, 
and (cannot act on negative) assumption(s), even though a 
cloudy forbidding aura may fill me with misgivings ...”4 


V. S. Solovyov and Justine Glinka visited Madame Blavatsky 
almost daily in May and June of 1884. Both joined the Theosophical 


Society. Justine proved a truer friend than Solovyov. She knew that 
fellow maid-in-waiting to the Tsaritsa, Lady Olga Smirnoff, had 
spread slanders about Helena in Russia. Justine obtained a summary 
of Smirnoffs defamations and showed it to H.P.B. The report alleged 
that Blavatsky had lived for years in Tiflis’s demimonde, 


“where she mixed with the lowest society, living a 
dissolute life, drinking and demoralizing ... young girls, 
inviting them to harems and acquiring money by all kinds 
of low means, in a most disgusting and dirty way. 
Complaints were made to the police by people whom she 
had deceived and robbed.” 


According to Smirnoff, Madame Blavatsky fabricated accounts of 
journeys to America, the Mideast, India, and Tibet to hide her shady 
past. 

H.P.B. turned pale when reading “Smear-enough’s” false charges. 
The account of that “withered _ old hag,” consisted solely of 
malicious gossip and lies which probably originated from Donald 
Dunglas Home and his Russian wife. Justine convinced Madame to 
send a petition Tiflis’s Provincial Court. A few months later the 
court issued official notice certifying that Helena P. Blavatsky had 
no criminal record. Justine printed up five hundred copies of this 
document at her own expense and circulated them throughout France 
and Russia. 

In August, 1884 Solovyov and Justine Glinka followed Madame 
B. to Brussels, then to the Gebhards’ villa in Elberfeld, Germany. 
Gustav Gebhard had made his fortune as a banker and silk dealer. 
His wife Marie was a dark-haired Irish beauty with occult interests. 
The couple had five good-looking and intelligent children: four boys 
and a girl.’ They entertained lavishly and offered unparalleled 
hospitality to guests. Marie sent train tickets for Madame and her 
servants, along with flowers and fruit basket. When H.P.B. arrived 
the Gebhards put her up in a bed chamber with garden view and 
treated her like royalty. To keep Madame company, they invited 
Henry Olcott, Mohini, and Francesca Arundale. Visitors such as V. 
S. Solovyov, Justine Glinka, Dr. Elliot Coues, Frederick Myers, Dr. 
Wilhelm Hubbe-Schleiden, and Laura Holloway gathered in the 


Gebhards’ drawing room to amuse her. 

Solovyov sometimes got on her nerves at Elberfeld. Feeling 
neglected there, he requested “secret audiences,” with Madame and 
pestered her to teach him how to produce phenomena. Knowing his 
shameful personal situation, she turned down his application to 
become a “chela,” or candidate for higher initiation. Because he 
possessed a degree of clairvoyance, H.P.B. did approach Master 
Morya on his behalf. That Adept actually appeared to him during the 
night of August 27, 1884, but disappeared after politely stating that 
Solovyov required too much training. The Master subsequently 
indicated that he wanted nothing to do with an adulterer aspiring to 
simony. Not to be denied, the desperate Russian then tried to 
advance himself as her publicist and business manager. Although she 
liked him, Blavatsky knew enough not to let this mercurial man 
further boggle her topsy turvy affairs. To younger sister Vera, she 
wrote: 


“I am traveling with (Solovyov) _ really I cannot 
understand what makes him so attached to me. As a 
matter of fact, I cannot help him in the least. I can hardly 
help him to realize his hopes. Poor man, I am so sorry for 
him.” 


In February, 1886 Madame Blavatsky wrote A. P. Sinnett: 
“Solovyov has turned against me like a mad dog.”® She dubbed him 
“the Iago of Theosophy.” He had misinformed H.P.B. that the 
Gebhards now loathed her for moving to England. Stories from him 
had alienated French Theosophist Madame de Mors-ier. He even 
tried to wreck Helena’s relationship with her sister Vera. Running 
low on funds by October, 1885 Solovyov returned to St. Petersburg 
in a vain effort to repair his damaged reputation, scare up some 
writing assignments, and obtain money from family members. While 
there he contacted Vera. Posing as a concerned family friend, 
Solovyov related stories of H.P.B.’s “ungodly” practices in France 
and Germany. Could she do anything to save her sister from eternal 
damnation? In the course of these encounters Vera ill-advisedly 
blurted out secondhand rumors about Helena’s “wild youth,” leaving 
much to his fertile imagination. He also heard gossip about Agardi 


Metrovich and Yuri from Baron Nicholas Meyendorff. Helena 
angrily admonished Vera: “you will bitterly regret your trust in 
Solovyov and your friendship with him, but it will be too late!”? This 
prediction came to pass. According to H.P.B.’s cousin Boris de 
Zirkoff, reading Solovyov’s libels in 1892 “broke down (Vera’s) 
health and hastened her death.”!° 

Shortly after The Society for Psychical Research published 
Richard Hodgson’s Report in December, 1885, Solovyov decided to 
jump onto their bandwagon. Madame Blavatsky thought he feared 
“the abuse of the Society for Psychical Research.” Beatrice 
Hastings agreed, adding: 


“the neurotic Solovyov came in as a handy (lightning rod) 
for these men of wide reputation and no doubt their 
coddling flattery sent him far along the road where he 
ends for posterity as a criminal liar and traitor, even to 
him-self.”4 


Solovyov resigned from the Theosophical Society in February, 
1886. Following H.P.B.’s death five years later, he felt safe in 
attacking her. Aligning himself with British professors Henry 
Sidgwick and Charles Richet of the prestigious S.P.R. seemed to 
offer his best hope for breaking back into the intellectual 
establishment—even though such an arrangement required him to 
trash former friend H.P.B. Not all of Lady Olga Smirnoff’s 
insinuations could be lies, he reasoned. And how could those glib 
Cambridge dons be wrong about that sick old yenta from Tiflis? 

Why an organization devoted to science would buy such a farrago 
of unverified hearsay still remains a mystery. Solovyov, who needed 
work, obviously played on their prejudices. Sidgwick and the others 
authorized publication based on their hunch that “it takes a Russian 
to know a Russian,” and the conviction that Solovyov’s tattling 
confirmed Hodgson’s “science.” 

A Modern Priestess of Isis utilized the poetic license of 
Solovyov’s semi-fictional romances. The author “fleshed out” actual 
events to suit his theme, and invented dialogue when necessary. 
Noting Blavatsky’s gifts as a conversationalist, Beatrice Hastings 
appraised the words Solovyov put in her mouth as “simpleton patter” 


fit only for “broad comedy.” Actual dates were few and far 
between; it’s always “one day,” “on another occasion,” “a few weeks 
later,” etc. When he provided dates, they often conflicted with 
known chronology. Solovyov mentioned having a talk with 
Blavatsky’s chela Mohini, who could speak neither French nor 
Russian. Beatrice Hastings asked: “in what language was this 
conversation? Solovyov did not speak English and Mohini did not 
know enough French to ... make his way home from a railway 
station.”14 

Readers saw Blavatsky through Solovyov’s jaundiced eye as a 
conniving fortune-teller afflicted with elephantitis. Through a 
distorted lens he described her apartment at 46 Rue Notre Dame 
Danle Les Champs as “dark” and “unsightly.” No one else recalled 
Madame Blavatsky inhabiting a dingy flat in Paris. Lady Marie 
Caithness (Duchess de Pomar) graciously lent that townhouse to 
H.P.B. Lady Caithness would never have gone near the noisome den 
described by Solovyov. 

Solovyov referred to H.P.B.’s servant Babula as “slovenly .a 
consummate rascal.” Others found him engaging. H.P.B. 
handsomely outfitted Babula in bright silks and gold earrings. 
Duchess de Pomar occasionally borrowed him as a footman to 
ornament her coach-and-four. 

Solovyov stated that he learned of Madame Blavatsky’s presence 
in Paris by reading a newspaper advertisement. Beatrice Hastings 
pointed out that such a “vulgar reclame”! would have been 
unnecessary since Le Temp, Matin, and other papers had already 
published news articles about H.P.B.’s arrival. Though she had 
resorted to public relations gimmicks in New York and elsewhere, 
Parisians lionized her whether she liked it or not. H.P.B.’s callers 
included Countess Marguerite d’Adhemar, Madame Emilie de 
Morsier, Lady Caithness, Countess Constance Wachtmeister, 
Madame de Barrau, society columnist Gil Blas, and dozens of other 
notables. 

Solovyov conveyed the wrong impression that Madame Blavatsky 
mainly talked to him while lounging around a dim garret with her 
disheveled lackey. On the contrary, she had a full schedule of 
engagements, and her own salon brimmed with visitors. He 
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witnessed H.P.B.’s popularity at first hand while besieging her 
during May and June, 1884. Solovyov characterized himself as a 
long-time confidante of Blavatsky, even though their relationship 
only lasted about two years. During that period H.P.B. spent months 
away from him in England, Germany, Italy, Egypt, and India. 

In A Modern Priestess of Isis Solovyov briefly alluded to H.P.B.’s 
questionable past. He knew of her misalliance with Michael 
Betanelly while “charming centar-ian” Nikifor Blavatsky survived in 
Tiflis. H.P.B. unconvincingly professed shock at this revelation. To 
Vera, she wrote: “we (talked) all the while of him as though he were 
in Devachan (heaven) or Avitchi (hell.)’44 Though the bigamy 
charge could not be refuted, H.P.B. insisted that neither union had 
been consummated. 

According to Solovyov, Madame Blavatsky boasted of “enormous 
influence” in India. He put statements in her mouth which seemed to 
substantiate Richard Hodgson’s allegations of espionage. 


“At a sign from me, millions of Hindus would follow .I 
can easily organize a gigantic rebellion. I will guarantee 
that in a year’s time the whole of India would be in 
Russian hands ... I can arrange (it) within a year ...”78 


Though barely ambulatory at this time, she wanted to get on the 
payroll of the Imperial Secret Service. Why would she approach 
Solovyov, knowing that Russian society had blackballed him for 
immoral behavior? He couldn’t even find himself a job. While in 
Adyar H.P.B. repeatedly told Indian nationalists not to appeal for 
Russian help. In the choice between English and Russian 
domination, she deemed English rule to be the lesser of two evils. 

Solovyov realized that A Modern Priestess of Isis would not be 
complete in the eyes of his customers unless accounts of specious 
magic stunts were included. Since rheumatism had caused her arms 
to swell up to the size of “tree trunks,” he portrayed her as a rather 
ham-fisted presdigitateur. During one visit, after hearing the sound of 
“astral bells” he saw a small silver bell fall out of Blavatsky’s 
clothing to the floor. She supposedly confessed: 


“Yes, it is the magic bell ... a cunning little thing. That is 
my occult telegraph, through which I communicate with 


the Master.” 


Solovyov claimed to find Chinese rice paper and envelopes in her 
desk—the same stationery used by Masters for precipitated letters. 
Then he noticed H.P.B.’s “dwarfish” servant writing on a sheet of 
rice paper “with a confused look in his dulled eyes.” Madame 
became upset at his discovery. 


“I saw her whole face grow purple. She began to stir in 
her chair, with an obvious desire to get up and take the 
paper from him. But with her swollen and inflexible 
limbs, she could not do so with any speed. I made haste to 
seize the paper and saw on it a beautifully drawn Russian 
phrase ... ‘Blessed are they that believe ...”44 


When he asked her to produce the aroma of roses, she supposedly 
sprinkled droplets from a hidden flask of orange oil. Of course, he 
did not retrieve bell, perfume bottle, rice paper stationery, or any 
other evidence to corroborate these allegations. 

Yet Solovyov had previously gone on record as a witness to an 
event which occurred on June 11, 1884. The mailman delivered a 
letter from Russia to 46 Rue Dame des Champs addressed to a lady 
then staying with Madame Blavatsky. Vera Zhelihovsky expressed a 
desire to know what message this letter contained. 


“Thus, challenged, Mme. Blavatsky at once took up the 
closed letter, held it against her forehead, and read aloud 
what she professed to be its contents ... (which) she 
further wrote down on a blank page ... Upon the 
envelope being opened by the lady to whom it was 
addressed, it was found that Mme. Blavatsky had actually 
written out its contents ...”24 


Henry S. Olcott had all observers sign a brief statement. They 
included himself, Vera Zhelihovsky, Nadya de Fadeyev, Emilie de 
Morsier, William Quan Judge, and Vsevolod Solovyov. 

The final scene of A Modern Priestess of Isis pits innocent “Oliver 
Twist” Solovyov against career con artist Blavatsky. He makes a 
dramatic exeunt after H.P.B. tries to lure him into an illegal 


enterprise. 


“Save me, help me, (says H.P.B.) Prepare the ground for 
me to work in Russia ... and create Koot Hoomi’s 
Russian letters. I will give you the materials for them.’ 
‘No doubt (says Solovyov) I was bound to expect 
something of the sort, and I did expect it. But I no longer 
had the strength to sustain my part; I seized my hat, and 
without a word, I almost ran out into the fresh air.” 


Why would an intelligent woman from a good family, knowing 
that she had not long to live, propose such a fatuous scheme? In The 
Secret Doctrine H.P.B. writes: “the disposition to suspect hoax is 
stronger than the disposition to hoax.” Though Hollywood 
panderers have tried to glamorize con men, no one in their right mind 
swindles. Because of the stress involved, scamming only attracts the 
most desperate desperadoes. It’s easier to make an honest living. In 
the end Solovyov fails to provide credible evidence of fraud. 

Repenting her role as a provider of information to Solovyov, Vera 
Zhelihovsky wrote a defense of H.P.B. in The Russian Review. She 
denied making most of the statements Solovyov attributed to her, and 
proffered many facts about H.P.B.’s life which disproved his version 
of events. Membership in the St. Petersburg and Moscow chapters of 
the Theosophical Society rose sharply after Vera’s article. The 
overwhelming majority of Russians believed her, not Solovyov. 
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Enscon in Englan 


“I grumble at them, I drive them away, I shut myself off 
from all these mystical vampires, who suck all the moral 
strength out of me—no! All the same they rush to me like 
flies to honey.” 

—Madame Blavatsky to her sister Vera, May, 1887 


The House Guest from Hell 


H.P.B. once wrote A. P. Sinnett that she was “an old hippopotamus 
of a woman, unfit for civilized society.” An independent spirit and 
contempt for popular fallacies combined to produce her unregenerate 
Bohemianism. 

Being to the manor born, Helena grew up surrounded by servants. 
Part of India’s appeal lay in its unlimited supply of cheap labor. Even 
when down on her luck H.P.B. rode around in rickshaws and 
employed factotums to wait on her. She and Olcott hired a retinue of 
fifty-three coolies to transport them through India in 1880. On one 
occasion twelve bearers nearly drowned while fording a deep river 
with overweight Madame on the litter screaming curses at them. Her 
peremptoriness did not always play well with peers or employees. 
She ordered Emma Coulomb, Colonel Olcott, Countess Constance 
Wachmeister, and Bertram Keightley around like pawns. Though he 
considered H.P.B. brilliant, A. P. Sinnet found her “autocratic 
Russian personality” off-putting. 


“No one with the least discernment could ever fail to see 
that her rugged manners and disregard of all 
conventionalities were the result of a deliberate rebellion 
against, not of ignorance or unfamiliarity with, the 
customs of refined society. Still the rebellion was often 
very determined ... How she could at the same time be 


philosopher enough to have given up the world for 
spiritual advancement, and yet be capable of going into 
frenzies of passion about trivial annoyances, was a 
profound mystery to us.” 


Mabel Collins and Lady Francesca Arundale both found her “the 
visitor from Avitchi.” Prior to arriving at Francesca Arundale’s 
London residence in 1884 H.P.B. warned that she might “become 
obnoxious ... in seven minutes ... of landing my disagreeable and 
bulky self in England.”* 

“All that I can hope to be able to do is mend my weighty person 
with medicines and will-power, ... then drag this ruin overland to 
Paris ... I should become perfectly unbearable to you English people 
if I were to transport to London my huge, ugly person. I assure you 
that distance adds to my beauty ...”4 

This prophecy came to pass. Refusing to use ashtrays, H.P.B. 
stubbed out butts in potted plants and threw smoking matches onto 
carpets. She demanded gourmet lunches, but rarely informed cook or 
serving maids what time she wanted to eat. They were expected to be 
at her beck and call from noon until 4 P.M. On whim, without notice 
or reimbursement to her hostess, Madame would invite five, ten, or 
fifteen people for dinner. 

She made Lady Francesca Arundale uncomfortable by keeping an 
odd assortment of wild-eyed individuals waiting for hours in the 
vestibule, as if it were a public office. Francesca’s butler griped 
about assuming the duties of a receptionist/security guard. Some of 
these callers had traveled long distances. A few verbally abused him 
upon being turned away after long waits. Sometimes Lady Arundale 
was forced to enter and exit her own house by the rear door, since 
H.P.B.’s motley fans had made the front parlor seem like a railroad 
station. 

Few Theosophists denied the good character of Helena Blavatsky. 
However, because of her poor health and temperamental 
incompatibility with Mabel Collins, the latter mainly saw her 
churlish side. Pretty Mabel Collins Cook was the daughter of 
novelist Mortimer Collins and widow of magazine editor Ken- 
ningdale Robert Cook. Besides writing several romantic novels and a 
newspaper column that dispensed beauty tips, she produced three 


classic theosophical works “in the astral light:” Through the Gates of 
Gold, Light on the Path, and Idyll of the White Lotus. In addition to 
co-editing the Theosophical Society’s Lucifer magazine without pay 
for three months, Mabel put H.P.B. up in her home “Maycot” from 
May to August, 1887. 

Disheartened over the Coulomb debacle, and feeling physically 
unwell, Madame Blavatsky misbehaved at Maycot. She treated 
everyone like serfs, while contributing nothing toward expenses. 
Blavatsky ate ravenously, swore at anyone who distracted her, and 
smoked so much that Mabel’s quaint cottage began to smell like a 
billiard hall. Yet H.P.B. grumbled about the free food, boring 
company, noise, overcrowding, cheeky servants, etc. In a letter to 
Constance Wacht-meister, she complained: 


“This house is a hole where we are like herrings in a 
barrel—so small, so uncomfortable, and when there are 
three people in my two rooms ... we tread uninterruptedly 
on each others corns. When there are four, we sit on each 
other’s heads. Then there is no quiet here, for the slightest 
noise is heard all over the house.”” 


H.P.B. commanded Mabel to drop her own literary projects in 
order to proofread The Secret Doctrine. She treated her patron 
Bertram Keightley like an office boy. Alice Cleather spent weeks 
compiling an index for the book. When she proudly brought it to 
Madame, expecting compliments, the latter took one look and flung 
it in a trashcan. To tearful Alice, she said: “this is not in the least 
what I wanted, my dear; it won’t do at all.”® Archibald Keightley, 
Bertram Keightley, and Mabel Collins screwed up their courage one 
day and broke the news to H.P.B. that her manuscript was “a 
confused muddle and jumble.”’ She hit the ceiling and shouted 
curses at them. In spite of this blow-up, she ultimately accepted most 
of their suggestions. Constance Wachtmeister thought that Master 
Morya must have induced her to comply with the proposed revisions. 
As with Isis Unveiled, H.P.B. kept adding new material after the 
printer’s deadline, which cost her benefactors an additional 300 
pounds. 

Femme fatale Mabel Collins and “Virago Blavatsky” were 


temperamentally incompatible. To Mabel’s immense relief H.P.B. 
moved her “disagreeable and bulky self’ from Maycot to 17 
Lansdowne Road, Notting Hill with the help of the Keightleys. A 
drama queen in her own right, Mabel had tired of playing second 
fiddle to another diva. Madame Blavatsky, who loudly trumpeted the 
spiritual value of sexual continence, suspected Mabel of being a 
“loose woman” involved in romantic relationships with Archibald 
Keightley, female friend Vit-toria Cremers, and a certified lunatic 
named Robert Donston Stephenson. Theo-sophical Society member 
William Butler Yeats claimed that H.P.B. once told Mabel: “I cannot 
permit you more than one (lover.)”® 

H.P.B. expelled Mabel from the T. S.’s Esoteric Section for 
divulging secret information and supposedly engaging in “tantric 
magic.” In Madame Blavatsky’s view the last straw occurred when 
Mabel nominated “boyfriend-of the-month” Michael Angelo Lane to 
the Esoteric Section. He turned out to be a reporter for The St. Louis 
Post Dispatch, allegedly on a mission to infiltrate the Society. Mabel 
became so incensed that she hired a lawyer and sued. However, her 
attorney suddenly withdrew the suit upon perusing incriminating 
letters written by Mabel which Blavatsky produced prior to trial. 
Years later she summed up her impressions of H.P.B. 


“She had a greater power over the weak and credulous, ... 
greater capacity for making black appear white, ... larger 
waist, ... more voracious appetite, ... more confirmed 
passion for tobacco, ... more ... insatiable hatred of those 
whom she thought ... enemies, ... greater disrespect for 
(convention,) ... worse temper, ... greater command 
ofbad language, and ... greater contempt for the 
intelligence of her fellow beings than I had ever supposed 
possible ... in one person ...”” 


The Bellicose Bird Watcher 


Helena Blavatsky liked to put up a brave front before friends. She 
airily told them that her opponents were “quite welcome to believe in 
and spread as many cock-and-bull stories about me as they 
choose.” “Mud has rained down on me for so long I no longer 


attempt to open an umbrella.” In fact, the libels of the Coulombs, 
Solovyov, William Emmette Coleman, and Elliott Coues intensely 
perturbed H. P.B. 

In 1879 Madame Blavatsky visited a Hindu psychic in 1879 who told 
her to beware of people whose surnames began with the letter “C.” 
The truth of his prognostication would not fully dawn on her for 
eleven years. She regarded Dr. Henry Child as an adversary. After 
proposing a merger of the Theosophical Society and Arya Samaj, 
Hurrychund Chintamon turned hostile when Olcott and H.P.B. 
refused to accept Swami Dayanand Sarawati as “pope” of the 
combined body. From that point on, Chintamon not only spurned the 
Theosophists, but intrigued against them. The other C’s would be 
Emma Cutting Coulomb, Alex Coulomb, Mabel Collins, William 
Emmette Coleman, and Elliot Coues. 

H.P.B. seemed to have negative karmic connections with 
birdwatchers. She angrily severed relations with India’s “Father of 
Ornithology” Allan O. Hume in 1885. Her friendship with American 
ornithologist Elliott F. Coues would also be short-lived. 

While in Europe during the year 1884 Helena Blavatsky met three 
“friends” who would later betray her: British novelist Mabel Collins, 
Dr. Elliott F. Coues, and Russian author Vsevolod S. Solovyov. 
Mabel Collins Cook, a hysteric whom Blavatsky mistreated, did the 
least harm. Her chief sin lay in collaborating briefly with arch-traitor 
Coues. 

Dr Elliott F. Coues had a distinguished career as a U. S. Army 
surgeon, historian, and naturalist. He taught at Columbian College 
(now George Washington University) and worked on projects for the 
U.S. Geological Survey and Smithsonian Institution. His books on 
North American birds and fur-bearing animals remain in print. In 
addition to writing several works on scientific subjects, he edited the 
journals of Lewis and Clark, The Travels of Zebulon M. Pike, and a 
magazine about birds whimsically titled The Auk. An independent 
thinker, he also embraced progressive causes such as women’s 
suffrage, spiritualism, and socialism. Soon after meeting Madame 
Blavatsky in August, 1884 at the Gebhards’ German estate, Dr. 
Coues established Washington D.C.’s chapter of the Theosophical 
Society. He wrote flattering letters to H.P.B., calling her “the greatest 


woman of (the) age, ... born to redeem her times,” and “greatest 
woman in the world, controlling today more destiny than any queen 
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At the same time Coues liked to indulge his caustic sense of 
humor. He felt that his fearless candor and “rapier wit” placed him 
beyond conventional decorum. Coues disrespectfully referred to 
Master Koot Hoomi as “Old Koot” and publicly mocked the Religio- 
Philosophical Journal’s staff as “Jesuits.” His Christmas greeting to 
H.P.B. in 1888 read: “compliments of the Christian season to the 
most magnificent heathen (on) earth, the Lady Blavatsky, from her 
humble admirer!” Coues characterized the American Theosophical 
Society as a “headless monstrosity,”/4 which he promised to tame, if 
given plenary powers. He playfully signed his off-color letters 
“Ignatius Loyola,” “Faustus,” and “Darius Hystaspes.” 

During this brief period of syncophancy, Elliott Coues tried to 
capitalize on H.P.B.’s disagreements with Henry Olcott and “the 
meek Hibernian Judge.” Olcott discovered that she had referred to 
him as her “psychologized baby” in letters to Coues. By that term 
she meant “automaton.” Olcott immediately understood her meaning. 
Years earlier German explorers had seen a Tibetan lama 
“psychologize” an eight month male child. After being injected with 
the lama’s astral body, the baby walked around and spoke like an 
adult to flabbergasted onlookers. This insulting comparison deeply 
hurt Olcott’s feelings. Her excuse that she was “just joking” did not 
console him. 

After being elected to the U.S. Society’s Board of Control on July 
4, 1885, Elliott Coues soon demonstrated the modus operandi of an 
aggressive academic. In his bid to subvert William Q. Judge, he 
coaxed Blavatsky and Olcott into letting him set up a committee that 
would establish standards, consolidate authority, and raise funds. 
Adopting the forbidding title of “Censor,” Coues immediately 
became a petty tyrant. He tried to shut down the New York City 
chapter and start up a new one under his control. William Q. Judge 
described Coues’ “Grand Inquisitor” tactics to Madame Blavatsky. 


“One day comes a telegram to our place of meeting 
commanding the Aryan Branch to close its doors, admit 
no one, and listen in the silence for astral bells—in the 


name of K. H. and H.P.B. It was addressed to the Society 
... Needless to say I am not a fool and didn’t comply.”» 


Displaying zest for disciplining the innocent, Coues so rankled 
other members with blistering memoranda and summary dismissals 
that T.S. council, on Olcott’s recommendation, abolished the Board 
of Control on July 5, 1886. Though enraged, the pugnacious doctor 
kept silent because he wanted Blav-atsky’s support in his campaign 
against Judge for the Society’s presidency. Annoyed by Coues’ 
unfounded claims that the Masters endorsed his candidacy, she 
refused to back him. 

After his defeat at the Theosophical Society’s Chicago 
convention, Coues attempted without success to form a rival group 
called The Gnostic Society. He held a few sparsely-attended 
meetings which received undue publicity because of his clout with 
the press. As a magazine editor and writer of scientific articles, 
Coues had relationships with several newspapers. As an “insider” he 
knew how to write press releases, as well as get his own pieces 
published. To promote the Gnostics, he sent out dozens of bulletins 
to newspapers, which received wide coverage. Some of them 
mentioned his spell-binding oratorical powers, “good looks and 
leonine poses.”!® At one point he boasted to William Q. Judge that 
his April, 1889 trip to New York had been “a round of applause from 
first to last.”4“ Judge described the news clips about him as “fulsome 
personal praise of himself, by himself.”/8 The Gnostics soon fizzled 
out of existence. 

Madame Blavatsky’s reprimanding letter of April 30, 1889 
touched off Coues’ revolt. She spurned his offer to pull Theosophy 
and herself “clear of the mud.” H.P.B. also refused to charter his 
Gnostic Society as the American version of her Esoteric Section. Her 
candid assessment of his unpopularity stung him. 


“In (1886) I wrote to about 50 Theosophists asking them 
to select you as President and they all turned back on me 
and declined. Some of your best friends did so if you 
want to know. This is why I washed my hands of the 
whole thing ... They all say that you are too despotic to 
be at their head ...”2° 


She went on to upbraid Coues for “heaping coals on Judge’s 
head,” and colluding with his nephew to print an anti-T.S. article 
and cartoon in The Chicago Tribune. 

Elliott Coues immediately contacted Mabel Collins, still in the 
throes of melancholy, who asserted in a letter that Blavatsky had 
encouraged her to state untruthfully that the Masters dictated Light 
on the Path. Based on this uncorroborated information Coues wrote a 
two-part article for The Religio-Philosophical Journal’s May 11" and 
June 1“ editions: “Muscovite Mesmerism, A Serio-Comic Farce by 
Helena Petrovna Blavatsky & Co.” H.P.B. denied his allegations, 
and ousted Coues from the T.S., effective June 22, 1889. 

In July, 1890 the disgruntled ornithologist decided to write a tell- 
all article about H.P.B. in The New York Sun. Coues’ primary 
source for this attack was William Emmette Coleman, a clerk in the 
U.S. Army Quartermaster’s office who made a hobby of collecting 
derogatory tales about Blavatsky. The titles of Cole-man’s articles 
betray his tone, e.g.—”The Frauds of Madame Blavatsky,” “Alleged 
Use of Intoxicating Liquors by Madame Blavatsky,” “Blavatsky 
Unveiled,” etc. Not all ofColeman’s calumnies are untrue. H.P.B.’s 
chain-smoking, cursing, bigamous marriage to Michael Betanelly, 
Societe Spirite mess, fibs about her past, and careless footnoting in 
Isis Unveiled cannot be refuted. 

Coleman’s late wife had known H.P.B. at Mrs. Martin’s Hotel in 
Philadelphia, and helped her by proofreading some articles. For 
reasons similar to the Mabel Collins blow-up, Madame Blavatsky 
and the future Mrs. Coleman parted on bad terms. In addition to his 
late wife’s accounts of H.P.B.’s bad manners and slovenly habits, he 
gathered material from “peacock medium”* Donald Dunglas Home, 
French magus “Papus” (Gerard Encausse,) Emma Coulomb, Olga 
Smirnoff, and other enemies of Theosophy. The assiduous Coleman 
actually sailed to England in order to purchase Emma Coulomb’s 
letters from Reverend George Patterson, former editor of Christian 
College Magazine. 

With Coleman’s dossier of facts, half-truths, and falsehoods in 
hand, Coues wrote an article in The New York Sun’s July 20" 
edition entitled “Blavatsky Unveiled: The Tartar Termagant Tamed 
by Smithsonian Scientist.” Though the article appeared as an 


interview, Coues’ private papers reveal that he wrote both questions 
and answers to this “dialogue.” He permitted no neutral interrogator 
to challenge any of his reckless allegations and apparently used his 
scientific reputation to thwart editorial oversight. In six columns of 
news print Coues leveled unsubstantiated accusations of deceit, 
plagiarism, and sexual promiscuity. 


“She has acted out her nature like any other wild beast ... 
We get a vague impression of an adventuress skipping 
wildly about the world—now in Mexico, now in Japan, or 
Ceylon, or where not, and for some years nowhere ... 
(Fictional stories) locate her elsewhere than on scenes of 
her actual scrapes and escapades ...”* 


The virulence of Coues’ article disconcerted the ailing H.P.B., 
who had less than a year to live. Repulsed by its “indescribable and 
nauseating filth,” she instructed William Quan Judge to file suit 
against him and The New York Sun. Blavatsky objected most to his 
attacks on her moral character. Coues sought to expose the 
Theosophical Society as a “sham religion” founded for the purpose 
of making money. He claimed that H.P.B. lived in Paris “... 1857 or 
1858 ... as a demi-monder in liaison with Prince Emile de 
Wittgenstein by whom she had a deformed son,” (a tale that Donald 
Dunglas Home had told William Emmette Coleman.) Coues knew of 
Madame Blavatsky’s “shared fortunes” with married opera singer 
Agardi Metrovich, and bigamous union with Michael Betanelly. He 
wrote that H.P.B.’s Philadelphia marriage “was short, sharp and 
disastrous to poor Betanelly, who in his infatuation had scratched the 
proverbial Russian and caught the very cream of Tartar.” 

Blavatsky resented Coues’ allegations of sexual misconduct. Her 
genital organs were so malformed as to make sex an uncomfortable 
ordeal. She told A. P. Sinnett that she had “a congenital crookedness 
of the uterus” which made normal sex and conception impossible. 
Sinnett thereupon urged her to obtain a medical certificate. “Have 
one, Old Lady!” he exclaimed. H.P.B. followed his advice. After 
examining her, Dr. Leon Oppenheim wrote: 


“Madame Blavatsky ... suffers from Anteflexio Uteri, 
most probably from the day of her birth; because as 


proven by a minute examination, she has never borne a 
child, nor has she had any gynecological illness. Signed 
Dr. Leon Oppenheim, Wurzburg, 3 November, 1885. 
Attested Wilhelm Hubbe-Scheiden & Franz Gebhard.” 4 


At Countess Wachtmeister’s request he wrote an addendum: “I 
hereby certify that Mme. Blavatsky has never been pregnant with 
child and so consequently can never have had a child.”8 

In her next letter to A. P. Sinnett she enclosed Oppenheim’s 
affidavit, and wrote: 


“Here’s your stupid new certificate with your dreams of 
virgo intacta in a woman who had all her guts out, womb 
and all, by a fall from horseback. And yet the doctor 
looked, examined three times and says what the Professor 
Bodkin and Pirogoff said at Pskoff in 1862. I could never 
have had connection with any man without an 
inflammation, because I am lacking something and the 
place is filled up with some crooked cucumber.””” 


Coues also passed on the baseless rumor that Baron Josef de Palm 
wrote Isis Unveiled. According to this fable Madame Blavatsky 
merely edited his manuscript and signed her name to the book. 
Olcott denied this, stating that when he examined de Palm’s personal 
effects there were “no manuscripts, no books, no evidences of ... 
literary taste or habits.” 


“... (de Palm’s) conversation ... was mainly upon 
superficial matters, the topics which interest society 
people. Even in Spiritualism he did not seem to have been 
a deep thinker ... He read little and wrote nothing: as I 
had ample opportunity of observing, since he was living 
with me as my guest.” 


H.P.B.’s_ lawyers vowed to present sworn affidavits from 
Alexander Wilder, Professor Hiram Corson, Colonel Olcott, Caroline 
Rollins Corson, publisher J. W. Bouton, and others to prove that she 
wrote Isis Unveiled. 

The Sun’s attorneys discovered that most of Coues’ “facts” did 


not check out. This case terminated with H.P.B’s death in May, 
1891. However, prodded by William Q. Judge, The Sun felt obliged 
to print a retraction on September 16, 1892 which declared: 


“We take occasion to observe that on July 20, 1890, we 
were misled into admitting into The Sun’s columns an 
article by Dr. E. F. Coues of Washington, in which 
allegations were made against Madame Blavatsky’s 
character ... which appear to have been without solid 
foundation ... We desire to say that his allegations ... are 
not sustained by evidence, and should not have been 
printed.”*4 


Composing The Secret Doctrine 


Madame Blavatsky first conceived of The Secret Doctrine as a long 
addendum to Isis Unveiled. The January, 1884 issue of Theosophist 
magazine announced that advance subscriptions to an Isis 
supplement would be accepted. She discussed this idea with William 
Q. Judge when he visited her in Paris two months later, but did not 
actually begin writing The Secret Doctrine in earnest until October, 
1885, while living in Wurzburg, Germany. This sprawling, almost 
incomprehensible book combines prehistory, cosmology, and 
spiritualism, with learned theological disquisitions. H.P.B. continued 
working on the manuscript in Ostend (Belgium,) Paris, and London.. 

Though the contents of The Secret Doctrine unfolded before her 
in a series of “astral” visions, Madame guaranteed that none of it 
came from elemental spirits. 

She explained her “automatic writing” method to Countess 
Constance Wacht-meister. 


“T make what I can only describe as a sort of vacuum in 
the air before me and fix my sight and ... will upon it, 
and soon scene after scene passes before me like the 
successive pictures of a diorama ...”*" 


She even consulted reference works from Akasic (invisible) space. 
“I fix my mind intently, and the astral counterpart of the book 


appears, and from it I take what I need.”“4 The Countess verified that 
H.P.B. had only a meager library at Wurzburg and Ostend, yet critics 
such as William Coleman found unattributed quotations from H. H. 
Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, Ignatius Donnelly’s Atlantis, Alexander 
Winchell’s World Life, and other works. Madame accessed these by 
“googling” onto the astral plane. 

H.P.B needed to maintain a high level of concentration while 
composing The Secret Doctrine. That partly explained her boorish 
conduct at Maycot. Because distractions had to be kept to a 
minimum, she rejected generous offers to write articles for Pravda 
and The Russian Messenger. As she explained to Constance 
Wachtmeister: 


“To write such a work as The Secret Doctrine I must have 
all my thoughts turned in the direction of that current.” ® 


The Countess confirmed that H.P.B. had learned more from the 
Masters than she could make public. On their orders “reams of 
manuscript (had to be) consigned to the flames,” including an 
almost completed Volume III, which dealt with the history of 
occultism from Atlantis up to Eliphas Levi. She presumed that the 
“Chiefs” (Dhayan Chohans) judged humanity not yet ready to 
receive all the information divulged to Madame B. by Masters 
Morya and Koot Hoomi. 

The Spiritual Hierarchies recognized that humanity had lost its 
way during the 19 Century. Matters would only worsen in the next 
two hundred years. Therefore, the Indian Masters were granted 
permission to educate mankind, in order to expedite progression 
toward a 5" Root Race. The simultaneous growth of secularism and 
religious fundamentalism had plunged human civilization into a 
downward spiral as Kali Yuga (Age of Gloom) tanked to an all-time 
low. In The Secret Doctrine Blavatsky preached a “spiritual science” 
new to the Western mentality which included notions such as karma, 
reincarnation, mindfulness, ecological awareness, and non-violence. 
Unfortunately, Bertram Keightley and Mabel Collins did not 
exaggerate when they pronounced this work a “muddle and jumble.” 
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21 
T izzar r In I 


“I am very busy on Secret Doctrine ...I begin to think it 
shall vindicate us. Such pictures, panoramas, scenes, 
antediluvian dramas, with all that! Never saw or heard 
better.” 

—H. P. Blavatsky 


In 1879 Helena Blavatsky decided to write an addendum to Isis 
Unveiled, based on additional data revealed by the Mahatmas. This 
“supplement” evolved into The Secret Doctrine. Master Koot Hoomi 
wrote that the book was the “triple production” of himself, Master 
Morya, and H.P.B. They enlightened modern seekers by deciphering 
the Stanzas of Dzyan, a mystical “proem” which legend attributed to 
the lost continent of Atlantis. 

The Secret Doctrine holds that all religions descend from a 
common prehistoric root. Blavatsky and her collaborators attempt to 
forge this body of esoteric truths into a “harmonious whole.” The 
work’s subject matter encompasses three inter-connected themes: 
science, metaphysics, and prehistory. By science we mean 
cosmology—or physics in its broadest sense. Theosophist and 
scientist Allan O. Hume maintained that “spiritualists ... have .. 
shot leagues ahead, in intelligence, of the mere materialistic moles of 
their purblind generation.” Of course, critics allege that Blavatsky 
had to invent her own pseudoscience to prop up The Secret 
Doctrine’s fantastic metaphysics. She and the Masters postulate 
“scientific” principles which support Intelligent Design. According 
to their ani-mist worldview empty space and inert matter don’t exist. 
The entire universe teems with life, even during so-called Nights of 
Brahma, which follow galactic destruction. Matter can be neither 
created nor destroyed. Nature simply goes through endless 
periodicities of “flux, reflux, ebb, and flow.”* The continuous 
transformations taking place in the phenomenal world’s “ever- 


changing fire” are mainly “Maya” or illusion. Absolute Reality 
forever eludes us. Our defective minds and sense organs simply 
cannot grasp it. 

Blavatsky believed in the law of analogy, and the primacy of spirit 
over matter. She posited the theory of “Occult Dynamics” which 
asserted that “energy expended on the spiritual plane (produces) far 
greater results than the same amount expended on the physical 
objective plane ...- Theosophy assumed that the universe progressed 
toward intelligence and spirituality over the long haul. Nevertheless, 
regression often occurred during short run cycles. The Universe 
might take four steps ahead, then three steps back. To confuse 
matters further, the Dhayan Chohans occasionally inserted 
exceptional “6™ round” types such as Buddha, Plato, and Jesus into 
our 4" round in an attempt to bring us up to speed. 

Though supposedly vouchsafed by angelic Dhayan Chohans, 
H.P.B.’s_ scientific hypotheses were exotic, if not outlandish. 
According to her, man-like creatures occupied hundreds of other 
planets. The moon was older than earth. Lower mammals came into 
existence after man, not before. During the next (5") round men can 
look forward to conversing with apes, who will become capable of 
speech by then. Some prehistoric civilizations were very advanced. 
Massive cataclysms, resulting from shifts of the earth’s axis, 
destroyed lost continents Hyper-borea, Lemuria, and Atlantis. 

The future has more global catastrophes in store. Europe and 
America will suffer a fate similar to Lemuria and Atlantis during the 
5" Round, 16,000 years hence. In the meantime humanity’s 5" Root 
Race slowly brewed in America’s “melting pot.” Two more 
continents will emerge as North and South America sink below the 
horizon. 

The majority of 6" root race humans will be spiritual adepts. 
Theosophist Geoffrey Farthing describes Nature as “endless but ... 
apparently progressive.” 


“Evolution, according to this teaching, is a progressive 
unfolding of spiritual faculty. In man, for example, there 
is the slow development of moral responsibility, of an 
overriding control over his animal nature, a decreasing 
interest in the toys of life as he becomes more adult ...”” 


The Law of 7 permeated Blavatsky’s cosmology. Seven Dhayan 
Chohans have superintended the development of seven root races 
(each with 7 sub-races,) over the course of seven rounds (epochs.) 
This process did not always go smoothly. Highly spiritual and 
sexless Lunar Men of the first round somehow devolved into giant 
hermaphroditic demi-gods in the second round, then semi-demons in 
the third. Humans currently lived in the second half of the 4" round. 
The 5" Root Race has already started to manifest. Except for a small 
vanguard of “pioneers,” such as Buddha and Jesus, the 6" and 7% 
Root Races have not yet emerged. 

A black night of mystery shrouds the Lunar (1) and Hyperborean 
(2™) eras—though Madame Blavatsky does inform us that the 
asexual beings of those times reproduced in a plant-like manner by 
producing seeds as they passed away. She reveals much more about 
later humanoids. In fact, one needs a scorecard to keep the various 
sub-races of the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Root Races straight. Among 
the Lemurian sub-races were Negroes and “Negrillos,” presumably 
pygmies. This agrees with one modern anthropological hypothesis 
which maintains that homo sapiens began in Africa with the Negro 
race. 

The Secret Doctrine held that Lemuria occupied a huge land mass 
in the Pacific, encompassing Easter Island, Australia, Japan, China, 
Mongolia, and Siberia. The Negro Lemurians built an advanced 
civilization in Shamballah, near today’s Gobi Desert. During the 
Atlantean era seven sub-races grew up: Romna-hals, Tlavatli, 
Toltecs (Latin Americans,) Turanians (Chinese,) Primal Semites 
(Middle-Easterners,) Akkadians, and Mongolians. The 5" or Aryan 
Root Race now developing includes Hindu-Egyptians, Aryan 
Semites, Iranians, Celts, Teutons, Australian-Americans, and Latin 
Americans. Of course, professional anthropologists classify some of 
these categories as linguistic groups, not races. 

According to Blavatsky and the Masters the 1* and 2™ Root Races 
retrogressed from spirituality into materiality because rogue 
Kumaras—or Demiurge assistants—descended into the physical 
realm in order to experience sensual thrills. To many occultists that 
decision truly represents The Fall. We’re still tumbling downhill at 
the end of the 4" Round, but humanity will eventually go back on the 


upswing toward more spiritual 5", 6", and 7" rounds. After the 7" 
round—some 50,000(?) years from now, our universe will lapse into 
a Night of Brahma. That Pralaya (Dissolution) will be followed, 
aeons later, by a resurrection (Mantvara, or Day of Brahma.) And so 
on, ad infinitum. 

“As above, so below.” The Macrocosm experiences death and 
rebirth in a manner analogous to man, the microcosm. According to 
the Law of Entropy all activity winds down into dormancy. Pralaya 
follows Mantvara as night succeeds day and winter follows autumn. 
But toward the end of Pralaya, death changes into potential for a new 
efflorescence of life. 

H.P.B. posts huge numbers in The Secret Doctrine. Each Day of 
Brahma lasts 4,320,000,000 years. Since it takes seven of them to 
equal a Maha-Kalpa (Golden Age,) one of those takes 
311,040,000,000,000 to elapse. That’s roughly Pi times a gazillion. 
Pi enters the picture because mystical Hindu mathematicians 
identified huge chunks of time with a “Boundless Circle.” A Maha 
Pralaya, or 

Night of Brahma, follows on a Day of Brahma’s heels. Thus, 
311,040,000,000,000 years of non-existence ensue, which H.P.B. 
deems “long enough to be regarded as eternal, if not endless.”® 

The distinction between history and myth often becomes blurred 
in Blav-atsky’s writings. She stunned and appalled historians by 
purporting to describe civilizations dating back to 700,000 B. C. Her 
predilection for analogy leads her to accept a combination of eternal 
recurrence and evolution. She believed each round repeats the prior 
one—but on a higher octave. 

In The Secret Doctrine Madame Blavatsky asserts that only 
spiritual entities can produce truly human beings (with minds and 
souls.) “Nature unaided fails.” 

During the troubled 3rd Round, incompetent lower demiurges 
bungled race-breeding. 


“The earth ... evolved water-men terrible and bad ... 
Monsters half-human, half-animal were generated.”® 


These included “blue and red-faced animal men ... red-haired 


swarthy men going on all fours,”? and botched monsters who hatched 


out of eggs. After describing those 3 Round freaks, Blavatsky justly 
remarked: “this must seem to the reader ludicrously absurd.”!° To 
make matters worse, these brutes were quite randy. 


“The narrow-headed took huge she-animals unto them. 
They begat upon them dumb races.”4 


The resultant grotesque beasts dismayed and alarmed the Lhas 
(also known as Devas, “Shining Ones,” or Spirits ofWisdom.) 
Dhayan Chohans had earlier petitioned the Devas to fashion mortal 
humans. However, like modern gen-x’ers, they declined, preferring 
to remain “virgin youths.” The Devas also expressed Sartre-esque 
aversion for bringing more misery into the world. Those dainty 
scruples were mooted by the spectacle of wild monster herds 
rampaging across Earth. Sobered Devas finally decided to take up 
arms. They 


“'.. slew two and four faced forms ... fought the goat 
men ... dog-headed men, and men with fish bodies.” 


After eliminating these uncouth monstrosities, the Devas decided 
to participate in the creation of a more spiritualized humanity, 
declaring: “the mindless have defiled our (planet) ... Let us teach 
(our assistants) better, lest worse should happen.” They then 
showed the Kumaras who caused these problems how to breed 
creatures with Manas (higher minds, or souls.) 

Brahmans regard Devas as holy. However, western myth 
associates them with rebellious fallen angels such as Prometheus and 
Lucifer. Our word “devil” comes from the same Sanskrit root word, 
meaning “to shine.” Prometheus displeased the gods by bringing fire 
to mankind. Lucifer, the Light-Bearer, violated the hermetic code by 
giving man Secret Knowledge. 

Madame Blavatsky used the saga of Atlantis to illustrate the rise 
and fall of great civilizations. Over 50,000 years ago the Lemurians 
inhabited a continent stretching from Russia to Easter Island. They 
built their capital city, Shamballah, out of lava rocks somewhere in 
present-day Mongolia. Most of Europe and America lay underwater 
at that time. This highly cultured race shared the earth with cavemen, 
but did not mingle with them, just as modern socialites rarely mix 


with Tasmanian aborigines. Archeologists have found remains of 
Neanderthal men, but virtually no evidence of lLemuria’s 
sophisticated denizens, since most of them sank beneath the waves 
due to a polar axis shift circa 24,000 B.C. 

Atlantis, a horseshoe-shaped empire with California-like weather 
extending from the Bering Straits to Greenland, sprung up out of 
Lemuria’s ruins. The Atlanteans supposedly built skyscrapers, ships 
capable of circumnavigating the globe, and “flying cars.” Their 
science, technology, and philosophy reached very high levels. Of 
course, all good things must come to an end. Once again the earth’s 
axis tilted, precipitating climate changes and a deluge which 
inundated Atlantis. According to A. P. Sinnett, its capital Poseidonis 
“went down with a crash’ c. 9,563 B.C. Why have no archeological 
remains of Atlantis been found? Prehistory buffs theorize that any 
artifacts would lie on the Arctic Ocean floor, or somewhere below 
Greenland’s 800 trillion tons of ice. 

Forewarned by the prophecies of Uriel and others, an Atlantean 
remnant migrated south from northern Greenland to Egypt and built 
the first pyramid near Memphis circa 12,000 B.C. Another group of 
refugees from northern Sibe-ria—and different ethnicity—settled in 
India, where their hierophants bequeathed Atlantean metaphysics to 
the Brahmans. This community-in-exile endorsed a caste system and 
prohibited sorcery because they believed that black magic and 
intermarriage with lower races had hastened Atlantis’s demise. 

Most 3 root race humans had an organ of spiritual apprehension 
between their eyebrows. Due to cross-breeding with females from 
primitive tribes Atlantis nosedived into decadent materialism. 
Consequently, the spiritualized “third eye (of its inhabitants) acted 
no longer,” German theosophists Franz Hartmann, Hugo Vollrath, 
Guido von List, and Adolf Lanz von Liebenfals subsequently twisted 
this caste theme into Ariosophy, one of the pseudo-philosophies 
adopted by Nazism. Ariosophists widely quoted H.P.B.’s negative 
assessment of the Semitic sub-race: 


“The Semites, especially the Arabs, are later Aryans— 
degenerate in spirit and perfect in materialism. To these 
belong all the Jews and Arabs. The former are a tribe 
descended from the Chandalas of India, the outcasts, 


many of them ex-Brahmans, who sought refuge in 
Chaldea, in Scinde, and Iran, and were truly born from 
their father A-Brahm (no Brahman) some 8,000 years 
B.C. The latter, the Arabs, are the descendants of those 
Aryans who would not go to India at the time of the 
dispersion of nations ...”+° 


In Blavatsky’s mind exoteric Jews and Arabs were two sides of 
the same coin: intolerant fundamentalists clinging to the unshakable 
illusion that God had specially chosen them to administer planet 
Earth. 

Critics have cited the above passage as evidence of Blavatsky’s 
anti-Semitism. Actually, she abhorred violence against any ethnic 
group, and made Universal Brotherhood the chief tenet of 
Theosophy. In her view Europeans were once savages. The 
descendants of today’s Amazon headhunters might reach higher 
spiritual levels than whites in the future. She regarded primitive 
peoples as “young souls,” not inferior races. All races and ethnic 
groups produced spiritually-evolved saints, including African 
Americans, Chinese, American Indians, Jews, and Muslims. Racist 
ideologies like Ariosophy and Nazism were just plain nonsense. 

Nothing would be more horrifying than for uninitiated politicians 
to embark upon a misguided program of extermination. It was the 
height of folly and impiety for wrong-headed secular leaders to 
arrogate divine prerogatives to themselves. God’s commandment 
“thou shalt not kill” took precedence over all forms of such insanity. 
H.P.B. unequivocally favored Universal Brotherhood. By inculcating 


ce 


... its large-minded and noble ideas of Religion, Duty, 
and Philanthropy ... (the Theosophical Society) will 
break down racial and national anthipathies ... and open 
the way to the practical realization of the Brotherhood of 
all men ...”” 


In the spirit of Jesus and Buddha, Madame Blavatsky objected to 
many aspects of established religion. She asserted that personal gods 
“created by man in his own image and likeness ... (were) a 
blasphemous and sorry caricature of the Ever-Unknowable.”® 
Brahmans referred to this “Unrevealed, Unnamed Deity” simply as 


“That.” Mortal men had less chance of communicating with this 
Inconceivable One than a General Motors customer of speaking to 
that company’s C.E.O. when calling G. M.’s consumer relations 
department about a Buick warranty. According to the Septenary Law 
humans were six removes from God. The Omniscient Void (Atma) 
“subcontracted out” the construction and management of Nature, 
including mankind, to Dhayan Chohans and Devas. These “Angelic 
Hierarchies” oversaw Fohat, a union of Divine Mind with the 
physical world. 

Fohat operated according to the Universal Septenary Law. Seven 
Rays produced unformed cosmic material, which gradually cohered 
and spiraled into “The Fiery Whirlpool.” Under the supervision of 
the Seven Dhayan Chohans (or Elohim,) this molten gyre eventually 
condensed into a “Nebula” of hardened matter. Angelic Superiors 
managed an indeterminate number of Devas (Progenitors) who 
performed the “nuts and bolts” handiwork of creation with the help 
of Kumaras (Apprentices.) 

The Devas “cabled” men to the Divine Flame by means of souls, 
composed of invisible ether. Brahman masters regarded Dhayan 
Chohans and Devas with reverence and gratitude, but not adoration. 
Their attitude closely resembled that of the Catholic Church toward 
saints and angels. 


“Man can neither propitiate nor command the Devas ... to 
appeal to their protection ... is foolish; for they are slaves 
of Karmic Law.” 


Worship must be directed, without undue embellishment, to the 
Divine Emanation Within (Augoeides,) or as Jesus said: “Our Father 
in Secret.” Jesus never spoke of Jehovah, only the Father. He implied 
that this Spirit loved, guided, and provided for us, and that we, in 
turn, should respect, love, and obey It. 

In Isis Unveiled H.P.B. wrote almost nothing about reincarnation. 
Henry Olcott assumed the Masters denied her permission to 
elaborate, realizing that A. P. Sinnett’s more systematic account 
would appear in Esoteric Buddhism (1883.) By the mid-1880’s they 
must have withdrawn any strictures. In The Secret Doctrine she 
wrote: 


“Indissolubly connected with Karma ... is the Law of 
Rebirth ... of the same spiritual individuality in a long, 
almost interminable series of personalities. The latter are 
like the various costumes and characters played by the 
same actor, with which that actor identifies himself for 
the space of a few hours.””° 


The word reincarnation derives from the same root as chili con 
carne and literally means “re-fleshification.” We “meat” again. 

Toward the end of her life, in The Key to Theosophy, she 
indicated that certain hopelessly defective souls—such as callous 
criminals—simply disintegrate into pixie dust in Avitchi, pursuant to 
the Universe’s long-term evolution toward Spiritual Perfection. 

In The Secret Doctrine Madame Blavatsky held that the Spiritual 
Ego (upper part of 5" Principle) undergoes “a series of progressive 
awakenings” though numerous reincarnations until reaching a state 
of “Absolute Consciousness ... free from delusions produced by 
Maya.”“! Humans did not typically reincarnate to earth, but to more 
elevated spiritual realms—after several centuries in Devachan 
(ecstasy.) Future incarnations usually occurred on far distant planets, 
or higher planes of existence. 

Souls dread rebirth the way humans fear death—because descent 
into matter always brings exasperation and heartache. Yet, one may 
not attain Nirvana “except through suffering and the knowledge of 
evil ., as otherwise, good ... remains incomprehensible.” 

The Law of Karma, which assures that we pay for mistakes and 
reap benefit from good deeds, governs this entire process of spiritual 
evolution. This principle holds that “every action, good or bad, is a 
prolific parent.” By harming one other person, “we wrong not only 
ourselves but the whole of humanity .”“4 

Every mean and selfish action sends us backward ., while every 
noble thought and unselfish deed are stepping stones to higher and 
more glorious planes of being.” 

In The Secret Doctrine, H.P.B. declares: “Karma-Nemesis 
punishes the evildoer ... even to his 7" rebirth,” or as long as it takes 
to “readjust ... the perturbation (caused) to ... the Infinite World of 
Harmony.” It operates with 


“unerring equity, wisdom, and intelligence. For Karma in 
its effects is an unfailing redresser of human injustice, of 
all the failures in nature; a stern adjuster of wrongs; a 
retributive law which rewards and punishes with equal 
impartiality. It is, in the strictest sens, ‘no respecter of 
persons,’ though, on the other hand, it can neither be 
propitiated, nor turned aside by prayer.” 


As William Q. Judge remarked: “the glutton would have Nature 
permit him to gorge himself without ... indigestion, but Nature’s 
laws (may) not be thus put aside.” 

Man can only mitigate karmic consequences through good works 
and “by paralyzing his lower personality,” and uniting it with his 
Higher Self. 

“Atma (The Most High God) alone warms the Inner Man (Higher 
Manas) that is, it enlightens it with the ray of Divine Life and 
imparts to ... the reincarnating ego ... immortality.” 

Jesus describes this spiritual phenomenon in John 10:30: “I and 
the Father are one.”*! That is, he was “possessed” by God. 

To obtain “grace” or spiritual aid we have to turn toward the 
Inward Light (Augoeides, an attenuated mode of divine afflatus 
adapted to man’s rudimentary spiritual capacities.) Otherwise, “the 
lower ego will have the upper hand in every case.”** According to 
Blavatsky our mortal and human souls (4" & 5" principles) weave 
individual destinies “as a spider does his cobweb.”** Obedient men 
and women control their passions, thus permitting Inner Divinity to 
spin out good behavior and karma. 

Blatatsky believed in free will. Human beings had the 
constitutional right to screw up their lives. Willful and passionate 
people placed themselves in subjection to “the evil genius”“4 of the 
lower self. Those afflicted with such hubris must eventually lie down 
in their Procrustean beds. 


“When the last strand is woven, and man ... seemingly 
enwrapped in the network of his own doing, he finds 
himself completely under the empire of ... self-made 
destiny. It then fixes him like an inert shell against the 
immovable rock, or carries him away like a feather on a 


whirlwind raised by his own actions, and this is Karma.”*° 


The Masters took Karma (Sanskrit for “action or doing”) very 
seriously—to the point where they often refused to assist H.P.B., 
Henry Olcott, Stainton Moses, and other Theosophical friends on 
grounds that such “deus ex machina” interventions meddled with 
Karmic Law. 

Following the publication of The Secret Doctrine in 1888, H.P.B. 
continued to write articles for Lucifer Magazine. With the assistance 
of Archibald Keightley, Bertram Keightley, G.S.R. Mead, and Annie 
Besant, she also delineated the final version of her metaphysics in 
The Key to Theosophy, which we will summarize in Chapter 23. 


Esoteric Tibetan-Buddhist-Brahmanism 


“Never mind the damn parables. How about giving us a 
straight answer without beating around the bush.” 
—Heinrich Heine 


Between 1879 and 1885 Madame Blavatsky, Alfred Percy Sinnett, 
and Allan Octavian Hume formed an uneasy Theosophical 
triumvirate, under the Masters’ guidiance. In 1880 H.P.B. “astrally” 
introduced her two colleagues to Masters Morya and Koot Hoomi. 
Sinnett collaborated with Master K. H. on Esoteric Buddhism 
(1883.) Although published five years earlier than The Secret 
Doctrine, that work, and A. O. Hume’s “Fragments of Occult Truth,” 
may be regarded as companions to it. Sinnett’s book focuses more 
specifically on the afterlife than does The Secret Doctrine. Hume’s 
commentaries are valuable because of their intellectual rigor, clarity, 
and internal consistency. While it purports to reveal Buddhism’s 
cosmology, psychology, and ethics, Sinnett’s Esoteric Buddhism 
may be more accurately described as an exposition of ancient 
Brahman and Tibetan metaphysics, rather than Buddhist doctrine. 

David Reigle has proven that Masters Morya and Koot Hoomi 
were both practicing Buddhists. In support of his thesis he cited 
numerous references in The Mahatma Letters to “Lord Buddha,” as 
well as many passages explaining Buddhist doctrine, for example: 


“Thus in our temples there is neither a god nor gods 


worshipped, only the thrice sacred memory of the greatest 
and holiest man (Buddha) that ever lived.” 3 


Reigle holds that: 


“The texts of the (ancient) Wisdom-Relgion are best 
preserved in Buddhism ... The true teachings of these 
texts, long preserved in secret by the Mahat-mas, began to 
be given out to the world as Theosophy.”*4 


Buddha wamed against obscurantism, once stating that a person 
who believed in the soul was like a man falling in love with a woman 
he had never met. A philosopher as well as a mystic, Buddha 
condemned fruitless metaphysical speculation (Avyakata.) For 
example, he instructed disciples not to theorize too concretely about 
the doctrine of karma, since it could not be completely apprehended 
by human minds. Attempts to predict karmic consequences in detail, 
or describe afterlife in mundane terms, were pure folderol. Although 
Buddha evidently accepted the Brahmic doctrine of reincarnation, he 
urged followers to renounce those corporeal drives which led to 
rebirth by accepting and submitting to emptiness (Anatta.) 

Madame Blavatsky, Henry Olcott, and A. P. Sinnett no doubt 
understood the principal tenets of Buddhism. However, realizing that 
so few humans escaped the cycle of reincarnation (Samsara), they 
spun Theosophy in a Brahman and Tibetan direction. Since perhaps 
only one invidual in 50,000 stepped off the wheel of rebirth, Masters 
Morya and Koot Hoomi adopted a realistic attitude, and directed 
their message to the generality of mankind. 

Buddhism consists of several divisions and subdivisions: 
Theravada (“Way of the Elders,” Northern India, Nepal), Tantric 
Theravada (Thailand, Cambodia, Burma, China,) Mahayana 
(“Hindu-ized Buddhism,” Southern India, Sri Lanka), Tantric 
Mahayana (Viet Nam, Laos, Mongolia, Korea), Vajrayana Buddhism 
(Tibet), and Zen Buddhism (Japan.) Members of these sects would 
only recognize parts of Blavatsky’s Theosophy as Buddhist. Master 
Morya hailed from Sikkim, Master Koot Hoomi from Kashmir, both 
northern cities near Tibet. They practiced Vajrayana Buddhism, a 
combination of Theravada and shamanism. Mahayana and Zen 
Buddhists consider Vajrayana Buddhism a strange cult because of its 


grafting of “Tibetan-Book-of-the-Dead” animism onto Gautama 
Buddha’s highly refined post-Brahmic epistemology. ‘Tibetan 
Vajrayans make up only 6% of the world’s Buddhist population. 
Their Indian, Burmese, and Korean brethren behold them the way 
Presbyterians view Swedenborgians. This should be borne in mind 
when we examine Theosophy’s odd version of “Buddhism.” 
Madame Blavatsky once said that the T.S. endorsed “Bodhism” 
(Wisdom Religion,) rather than Buddhism per se. 

Indeed, the “Western Buddhism” of H.P.B., Henry Olcott, and A. 
P. Sinnett, with its Judeo-Christian and Vajrayana influence 
represents yet another “denomination” of the ancient religion. This 
new branch still searches for an identity, as indicated by such diverse 
sympathizers as Alan Watts, Ruth Fuller Sasaki, Trap-pist monk 
Thomas Merton, singer Leonard Cohen, the Beastie Boys rock 
group, actor Richard Gere, singer Tina Tumer, “Dharma Bum” Jack 
Kerouac, and his beat poet friends Gary Snyder, Philip Whalen, and 
Allen Ginsberg. Besides shared Buddhist convictions, the only 
common threads among this varied group seem to be eccentricity and 
creativity. 

Prince Siddhartha Gautama was born April 8", circa 563 B.C. into 
the household of a provincial king near Lumbini, Nepal. Young 
Siddhartha disappointed his militaristic father by preferring serene 
contemplation and metaphysics to arms. Like most worldly men, 
King Gautama did not savor the idea of his son converting to 
Buddhism. He forced Siddartha to marry and enjoy life’s pleasures, 
but the court’s luxurious atmosphere failed to bring the dreamy 
young man “down to earth.” The prince discovered that sensuality 
and affluence did not bring felicity. One day in 533 B. C., upon 
seeing an old man and sick man mouming over the corpse of a 
friend, 29 year old Gautama made his Great Renunciation. To his 
family’s consternation, he became a wandering mendicant in search 
of truth. 

Five years later, while sitting under a Bo tree in Bihar for forty- 
nine days, Buddha (“The Awakener”) experienced his Great 
Enlightenment, or method of transcending pain. Though it generated 
vain desires in men, all matter perished—dissolving from form into 
nothingness. Since form (Rupa) was the cause of suffering (Dukkha,) 


one should cultivate emptiness (Anatta) to reduce anguish and 
gravitate toward Dharma (righteousness or ideal conduct.) He 
thereupon commenced his vocation as an itinerant religious teacher, 
preaching a philosophy of nothingness, non-violence, detachment, 
resignation, and mindfulness. 

After years of practicing self-denial as a monk, Buddha chose the 
MiddleWay, a compromise between the unsatisfactory extremes of 
asceticism and hedonism. Aristotle, through Pythagorean sources, 
subsequently adopted this concept and renamed it “The Golden 
Mean.” One wanted to steer a middle course between cowardice and 
foohardiness, miserliness and improvidence, laziness and worko- 
holism, prudery and depravity. 

During his 51 year ministry Gautama Buddha apparently wrote 
nothing. Disciples transcribed sermons, later collected into The 
Tripitaka (“Three Baskets,”) consisting of The Sutra Pitaka 
(discourses,) Vinaya Pitaka (code of monastic discipline,) and 
Abhidharma (philosophical, psychological, and theological 
discussions.) The human tendencies of clinging, craving, and 
distaste, led to such mortal conditions as pain, drudgery, illness, 
worry, grief, despair, and death. Buddha exhorted followers to 
eliminate causes of sorrow by restraining passions, avoiding 
temptations, enduring trials patiently, and developing virtues. The 
Three Refuges helped men and women along the path to 
enlightenment. These were Buddha (The Awakened One) himself, 
Dharma (Sacred Teachings), and Sangha (Monastic Orders): all 
effective means of cultivating awareness and loving passivity. 

Mindfullness, or meditation, constitutes a key pillar of Dharma 
(Teachings.) An individual mind may be viewed as an entrance into 
The Macrocosm. The contemplative psyche may be compared to a 
“mirror” reflecting Spirit. We may cultivate virtuous minds through 
a combination of harmlessness, meditation, impassiveness, and 
hearfelt wish for awakening. Devout meditators break the potency of 
old habits conditioned by emotion, and thus control negative thought 
projections which demonize or romanticize other people and things. 

Buddha did not deny or affirm the existence of Hindu deities such 
as Krishna, Vishnu, or Kali. Like Greek gods or mortal rulers these 
anthropomorphic beings were unreliable and capricious. He 


developed a more abstract metaphysical system which emphasized 
life’s transitory nature. Men and women were subject to 
impermanence (anitya), suffering (dukkha), and death (anatman.). 
Though portions of individuals’ souls might survive death in future 
incarnations, no one would reincarnate as his or her present 
personality. In fact, the idea of self was an illusion, even though 
Buddha (in Samyutta Nikaya) enjoined followers to protect oneself 
as well as others. Our selves were little more than mutable bundles of 
characteristics (skandhas.) 

Like Judaism’s Pharisaical establishment in Jesus’s day, the 
Brahmanism of 528 B.C. went into steep decline. Priests solicited 
contributions for services; worship degenerated into idolatry, 
necromancy, memorized formulaic prayers, vain pageantry, and 
superstitious beliefs. Eastern Wisdom had degenerated into Asiatic 
foolishness at its worst. 

Buddha condemned the caste system as unjust, Hindu ritualism as 
inefficacious, and its polytheism as childish. He stirred up Brahman 
opposition by dismissing the Vedas as a collection of myths, 
accepting lower caste disciples as monks, allowing women to 
become nuns, and recommending that “occult science” be revealed 
to all sincere seekers. According to A. P. Sinnett, his egalitarian 
impulses proved too optimistic. 

“Later experience ... (has) gone far towards vindicating the 
Brahman apprehension.. Buddha ... recognized that he had (due to) 
his loving trust in the perfectibility of humanity, opened the doors of 
the occult sanctuary too widely ...”*8 

Conscious of this error, Buddha allegedly reincarnated twice to 
effect conservative reforms: first as Swami Sankaracharya, a teacher 
who founded several schools for monks that established regulations 
against engaging in trade, drinking palm wine, and consorting with 
concubines. According to legend he later appeared as the Tibetan 
adept Tsong Ka Pa, who prohibited necromancy and reinstated rules 
mandating the secrecy of doctrines likely to be misconstrued by the 
masses. 

But these proscriptions against disclosing sacred truths to 
commoners were temporarily suspended so that Master Morya and 
Koot Hoomi could instruct H. P. Blavatsky and A. P. Sinnett. 


Between them, the two Theosophists wrote extensively on occult 
subjects, with the goal of edifying “the ... teachable forerunners of 
the new humanity.”?? 

Tibetan Buddhism accepted much of the Brahman model. 
According to Madame Blavatsky, Brahmanism’s Seven 
“Anatomical” Principles of Mankind described humans as multi- 
layered beings, composed of: 


1. The Physical Body, (Rupa, or “Form,”) Home State: Physical 
World, 


2. The Etheric Body, (Prana or Jiva,) Home State: Etheric Realm, 


3. The Astral Body, Eidolon, (Linga Sharira,) Home State: Astral 
Plane, 


4. The Animal or Mortal Soul, Psyche, Personality, Peresprit, (Kama 
Rupa,) 
Home State: Kama Loka, 


5. The Immortal Soul, Spiritual Ego, Individuality, Higher Self, 
Oversoul, 
Augoeides (Manas,) Home State: Arupa Loka, 


6. The Spiritual Soul, Buddhic Vehicle, (Buddhi,) Home State: 
Nirvana, 


7. Pure Spirit (Atma or God.) 


The five-part Vendantin system eliminates the rather foggy etheric 
and Bud-dhic vehicles. Although Masters Morya and K.H. 
subsequently jettisoned A. O. Hume—and stuck with Madame to the 
end—he usually comprehended their metaphysical propositions more 
clearly than H.P.B. 

Although hesitant to introduce more confusion (or tedium) to an 
already abstruse subject, I think it necessary to compare Blavatsky’s 
scheme with that A. O. Hume—for the simple reason that he tended 
to comprehend the Master’s metaphysical propositions more exactly. 


1. The Physical Body—matter in its grossest and most tangible form. 


2. The Vital Principle (Jiv-atma)—an indestructible force immediately 
attracted to others upon death of one’s physical body. 


3. The Astral Body—a duplicate of the physical body composed of 
ethereal-ized matter, which is controlled by one’s Animal Soul. 


4. Animal Soul, Perisprit, Desire Body, or Astral Shape—One’ Mortal 
Soul, including reason, instinct, memory and imagination which 
exists in higher mammals. 


5. The Ego-Higher Spiritual Intelligence 
6. The Spiritual Ego—Perfect Inner Man 


7. The Spirit, or Augoeides, an emanation from the Absolute, 
uncreated, eternal, a state rather than being. (Cf. A. O. Hume, 
“Fragments of Occult Truth #1,” The Theosophist, October, 1881, 
pp. 17-22.) 


Hume does not mention Atma, however IT is the unnamed 
backdrop of his paradigm, about which nothing but broad 
generalities may be uttered—invisible dark energy that powers the 
whole show “behind the scenes.” 

Take your pick. Whichever system one prefers, all agree that the 
lower triad perishes with death. This includes the physical, etheric, 
and astral bodies. Except in cases of criminality, our pivotal 4" 
Principle undergoes a kind of “cell-division,” with part of it dying 
and the remainder going first to Devachan (Heaven,) then eventually 
reincarnating with the 5“ Principle on a higher sphere of existence. 
According to Australian Theosophist W. H. Terry, the Divine Plan 
ordains that righteous human souls “ascend by a series of progressive 
unfoldments to higher states of existence, knowing more of God and 
his works ...” By obediently keeping the Ten Commandments we 
remove debris “clogging the pipeline” between our souls and their 
Higher Manas. 

The upper triad resembled Christendom’s Trinity. 5 Principles 
(Higher Human Souls) functioned very much like the Holy Spirit, 
Comforter, or Inward Light, which guided righteous men and women 
through earthly existence. H.P.B. and Sinnett maintained that 
Masters Morya and K.H. epitomized 5" Principle guidance. 
Compassionate Saviors or “Sons of God,” such as Jesus and Buddha, 
deferred Nirvana (6 Plane ecstasy) in order to teach suffering 
mankind. Unknowable Atma (7 Principle) corresponded to God the 


Father, who should not be represented by any graven image or 
inadequate mental concept. 

Adepts speak of each lower principle as vehicle of the one above 
it, i.e. “the bearer of something less material than itself.”44 Thus, 
Spiritual Souls (6") transmit Atmic Light (7") to human souls (5"), 
astral bodies (3) serve as “uphadhis” (carriers) of mortal souls (4"), 
who refract spiritual radiance to them; physical bodies (1“) run on 
“fuel” received from their etheric envelopes (2"¢ Principle). 

Most people consist of a physical, etheric, and astral bodies, plus 
animal soul, and relatively inchoate human soul. Only the holiest 
individuals amplify their 5" principles. Masters refer to the 
combination of 6" & 7" principles as The Imperishable Monad. 
Blavatsky’s 7" Principle (Divinity) is unfathomable. 

One’s etheric body forms a sheath around the physical body. 
During sleep it receives prana (energy) from the astral realm through 
ports along the spinal column known as chakras. The astral body is a 
ghostly twin of the physical body, conjoined to it by a narrow “silver 
tube”—shadowy extension of the spinal cord emanating from one’s 
scalp. Through its connection to the higher souls, the astral capsule 
acts as a conduit of prana “from above.” This plastic double has the 
passive function of collecting both life force and “spiritual 
intelligence.” Through it, the Higher Manas fashion one’s destiny by 
selecting time and place of birth. Incarnation at a particular time and 
place creates one’s physical appearance, family, marriage partners, 
career, hobbies, and objectives, according to astrological house and 
planetary positions. 

The 4" principle, or Animal Soul, also operates as a link between 
the spiritual and physical. It has been called the “Vehicle of Will,” 
and seat of passions. The Animal (or Mortal) Soul contains 
“skandhas,” or characteristics which make up a personality. Most 
skandhas perish with the body after death, but some are brought 
forward in “seed” form, along with karma, into the next incarnation. 

The higher portion of one’s Spiritual Ego (Manas, or 5" principle) 
attains Dharma, our perfected nature—the most ideal version of 
ourselves. Only a few saints ever realize this model self. Yet the 
work, self-sacrifice, good deeds, virtues, and “good Karma” we 
achieve on earth will survive death. Thus, not much remains of our 


departed Mortal Souls. H.P.B. asserts that personal consciousness 
only lasts through Devachan, thus one’s “personal I” eventually 
becomes but a “remembrance,” little more than nothing. What 
apparently reincarnates on another 4" plane star after a 1,000 period 
of Devachanic Rest is part of one’s Spiritual Ego, along with a 
bundle of traits (skandhas.) Although a tenuous thread of continuity 
persists through one’s last seven incarnations, not much of us lingers. 
In Key to Theosophy we find Helena Blavatsky, former Empress of 
Spiritualism, blandly pooh-poohing “the false idea that we are all 
immortal.”4* Philistines fade into mere recollections, a hair-width 
from non-existence. 

A. P. Sinnett passes on Master K. H.’s explanations of the last 
three components as follows: 


“The fifth principle, human soul, is the seat of reason and 
memory ... In the majority of mankind (it) is not even yet 
fully developed.... It goes without saying that the sixth 
principle is (also) in embryo ... It is a something that the 
highest aspirations of our nature must work up towards ... 
The seventh principle ... vitalizes (the) continuous thread 
of life ... and may be called ... Spirit Itself.” 


By means of prayerful meditation we can receive healing and 
counsel through this built-in spiritual network. Advanced yogis try to 
attain Samadhi: a trance state induced by contact with one’s Higher 
Manas (5" Principle irradiated by Buddhic Light.) 

On the authority of Master Koot Hoomi, A. P. Sinnett describes 
the death process as follows: 


“'.. The three lower principles—the body, ... physical 
vitality, and its astral counterpart—are finally abandoned 
by that which really is the Man himself, and the four 
higher principles escape into that world immediately 
above our own—the astral plane or Kama Loka ... Here a 
division takes place between the two duads (pairs) which 
the four higher principles include ... The lower remnant 
(4th principle) floats off in earth’s atmosphere, while the 
best elements, ... which really constitute the (Spiritual) 
Ego (5" principle) ... follow the sixth and seventh into a 


spiritual condition ...”“4 


This process does not occur quickly. Kama Rupas (4" Principles) 
remain in Karma Loka for years. Good people rapidly fall into 
unconsciousness, or “pre-Devachanic repose’—something akin to 
heavenly sleep. Madame Blavatsky writes: 


“There can be no conscious meeting in Kama Loka, hence 
no grief .no recognition of friends or relatives ... We 
meet those we loved only in Devachan ...””° 


As in the case with Christianity’s purgatory, the souls of good 
human beings don’t stay very long in Kama Loka. 

“'.. For ... the great middle classes of humanity—it is unusual 
that a Kama Loka entity will ... manifest as such for more than 
twenty-five to thirty years. But on each side of this average the figure 
may run up very considerably. That is to say, a very ignoble and 
besotted human creature may hang about ... much longer ...”4° 

Unlike virtuous people, wrong-doers stay awake for penitent 
reflection. Since the Kama Rupas of criminals such as Nero and 
Caligula concentrated entirely on sensual gratification during their 
earthly lives, their Human Souls (5" principles) may not be admitted 
to Devachan. Consequently, unlike moral people, they retain more 
earthly intelligence in Kama Loka—a fact which makes them 
dangerous to humanity. 

After a long period—usually lasting centuries—these soul-less 
Mara-Rupas eventually rot away like discarded astral bodies in 
Avitchi (hell,}—never to be reincarnated. Madame Blavatsky 
referred to such “astral tramps” as “failures of nature.” Master K. H. 
told A. P. Sinnett that relatively few souls ended up in Avitchi, since 
“a mite ... collected from the Personal Ego suffices to save (one) 
from (that) dreary fate.”44 Readers will recall that Madame 
Blavatsky’s familiar John King tarried within earth’s atmosphere for 
over two hundred years before moving on to a higher sphere. 

Brahmans have variously termed Avitchi “the 8" Sphere,” and 
“Planet of Matter and Death.” One of their theories holds that the 
inert remains of annihilated creatures are excreted from Avitchi 
through the Cloaca Maxima (Universal Rectum) to a Cosmic Pit 
where such detritus eventually gets recycled into new “spiritual 


stuff.” 

Brahman doctrine holds that the etheric body, and astral body die 
on the astral plane shortly after the physical body’s death. 

“When man dies his second and third principles die with him; the 
lower triad disappears, and the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
principles form the surviving Quatenary (four-fold entity above.) “ 

In the post mortem state of Kama Loka—or “purgatory”—the 
Human Soul’s better part separates from its lower nature, as well as 
the Animal Soul, and enters Devachan (“an ideated paradise,”™ 
apparently “pulled” there by 6" and 7" principle force. The 
Individuality (5" Principle) sheds baser skandhas such as physical 
appearance, personality traits, sensations, preferences, opinions, and 
temperament. “The Eternal Ego (is) stripped in Kama-Loka of its 
lower terrestrial principles, with their passions and desires.” This 
process of “fission,” known as the Death Struggle, may take years. 
According to Master Koot Hoomi, “a person who dies a natural 
death will remain from a few hours to several ... years within the 
earth’s attraction, i.e. in Kama-Loka.”=! At the end of the Death 
Struggle only a vestige of the 5" principle merges with the Monad. 
Theosophist Geoffrey Farthing explains: 


“The Death Struggle is the sorting out of these two 
aspects of man’s inner nature, like separating the cream 
from the milk of experience. The Ego attracts the spiritual 
cream and can assimilate that only. None of the baser 
milk can possibly enter it or become part of it ... The Ego 
... enters into Devachan, enriched by the cream ... of the 
last personal existence.”* 


As Master Koot Hoomi put it: “... the ... nobler affections, ... 
saintly aspirations, and ... most spiritualized portions of ... mind 
follow its divine elder ... into the Gestation State.” The Book of 
Zohar (II, 97) describes the reunification of the Mortal Soul’s better 
part with its Spiritual Ego as “the holy kiss, or reunion of the soul 
with the substance from which she emanated—Spirit.”»4 

Cast-off astral bodies and lower (mortal) sections of soul remain 
in Kama Loka, where they gradually dissipate into extinction, while 
the beatified Monad osmoses into Devachan, a state of blissful 


relaxation. To illustrate this process Master K. H. borrowed a 
metaphor from perfume production. 


“The Manas (5" Principle) shorn of its finest attributes 
becomes like a flower from which all the aroma has 
suddenly departed, a rose crushed, and having been made 
to yield all its oil for attar manufacture purposes; what is 
left behind is but the smell of decaying grass, earth and 
rottenness.” ® 


Purified Individualities undergo subtle transformations during the 
period of suspended animation in Devachan. Master K. H. advised 
A. P. Sinnett: 


“There are no clocks ... in Devachan ... (It) is a state of 
recuperative rest between two lives with no trace of the 
painful experiences of earth life ... Those in Devachan 
can never know what is (happening) on earth ...”° 


In the later stages of Devachan souls may engage in purposeful 
activity. However, no job dissatisfaction exists on that exalted plane. 
Master K. H. assured A. P. Sinnett that “to the Devachanee his 
special occupation is always pleasant and fills his life with rapture.” 

After a period of Devachanic Sleep the Gestation (reincarnation) 
phase begins. This stage represents man’s descending arc 
(materialization,) just as death of the physical body marks his 
ascending arc (spiritualization.) Although cleansed of grosser 
personality traits, Monads retain within them a bundle of latent 
qualities (“skandhas”) from the departed 4" & 5“ principles, which 
have potential for future materialization. These will activate at the 
time of rebirth. The surviving entity, still connected to its Monad (6" 
& 7" principl es,) is surrounded by an Auric Egg, an akasic envelope 
which contains its skandha “seeds,” karmic record, and newly 
developing human soul, animal soul, and astral body. In this 
amniotic sac, the embryonic soul awaits reincarnation. Master K. H. 
explained that 


“ .. the birth-seeking Ego may be attracted at the time of 
rebirth to a body born in a family which has the same 


propensities as those of the reincarnating Entity.” 


Buddha de-emphasized ritual, while stressing ethics. With 
overflowing love for humanity he designed his moral teachings to 
promote mortal soul purification and Manas growth. His five basic 
commandments were: 


1. Do not murder, 

2. Do not steal, 

3. Avoid sexual misconduct, 
4. Refrain from false speech, 
5 


Abstain from substances causing intoxication. 


He added additional precepts for those desiring greater spiritual 
advancement: practice celibacy, become a pacifist, do not sing, 
dance, make music, or attend theatrical performances, fast every day 
from noon until sunrise, give up jewelry, perfume, makeup, and 
fancy dress; forego luxurious furnishings. Buddha identified the 
three roots of evil as lust, hatred, and delusion. On the positive side, 
he encouraged the Four Virtues (Palace of Brahma): loving kindness 
(wish for others to be happy,) compassion (inclination to relieve the 
suffering of others,) sympathetic joy, and equanimity. 

Jesus aimed for a similar result with the Beatitudes, and 
injunctions to turn the other cheek, forgive enemies, love thy 
neighbor as thyself, give one’s cloak in addition to one’s coat, and go 
“the extra mile”—two miles when forced to travel one. In addition, 
Jesus’s unjust crucifixion represented the ultimate unmerited (hence 
karma-reducing) tribulation. 

A.P. Sinnett described the Cosmos as “an endless cyclic 
progression of ... causes and effects.” He described earthly life as 
an objective region of causes, and the afterlife as a subjective world 
of effects. Master K. H. informed him that “rebirth in less than 1,500 
years is ... almost impossible ...” Based on this data and the 
assumption that a complete Round (Great Age) lasts 1,000,000 years, 
we may estimate that typical Individualities (Human Souls) 
reincarnate about 629 times per Round. Assuming average life spans 
of 70 years, this translated roughly into 44,000 years of existence on 


earth and higher planes as a personality, 12,000 years of 
“imprisonment” in Kama Loka, and 944,000 years of Devachanic 
Rest and Gestation. Sinnett admitted that these generalizations were 
subject to “a bewildering cloud of exceptions,”® and suspected that 
such jejune computations violated Buddha’s ban on futile conjecture. 
His ruminations, however intriguing, must be treated as pure 
guesswork. 

Master K. H. indicated that people of sensual disposition remained 
in Devachan for shorter periods than spiritually-disposed souls. 


“The stay in Devachan is proportioned to the unfinished 
psychic impulses originating in earth-life: those persons 
whose attractions were preponderat-ingly material will 
sooner be drawn back into rebirth by the force of Tanha 
(passion for life.)”* 


The Masters posited 7 Great Ages or Manvantaras 
(Manifestations,) followed by equally long Pralayas (Periods of 
Inactivity.) During each Round 7 root races would come into being. 
Assuming that Monads reincarnated into each branch race, Sinnett 
revised his occult calculus. He figured that each Monad could be 
reborn 343 times (7 to the third power) during 7 million-year 
Rounds, then changed this to 686, implying two reincarnations per 
root race. To confuse matters further, he cited “a curious cyclic law 
which operates to augment the total number of incarnations (to) ... 
not far short of 800.” 

The Theosophical Society adopted a Buddhist maxim as its motto: 
“there is no religion higher than truth.” Most religious sects lived in a 
world of illusion. Sinnett argued that men and women should absorb 
true understanding from their Inward Teacher. 


“One religion is by no means as good as another ... It is 
by a steady pursuit of, and desire for truth, not by an idle, 
however well-meaning acquiescence in the fashionable 
dogmas of the nearest church, that men launch their souls 
into the subjective state, prepared to imbibe real 
knowledge from the latent omniscience of their own sixth 
principles, and to reincarnate in due time with impulses in 
the same direction ...”™ 


What constituted the best form of worship? Like Jesus, Buddha 
preached against otiose rituals, bogus doctrines concocted by lower 
human minds, and repetitious prayers. Sinnett viewed 19" Century 
Anglicanism as “pale goody-goodiness, born of an attachment to 
religious ceremonial ... (with) whimsical notions of Heaven and 
Divinity.”® He maintained that 


“Spirituality ... has nothing to do with feeling devout; it 
has to do with the capacity of the mind for assimilating 
knowledge at the fountainhead of knowledge itself— 
instead of by the circuitous and laborious process of 
ratiocina-tion.”™ 


Through meditation, faith, and good works men may develop the 
faculty of intuition, which enables them to comprehend spiritual 
truths. He concludes that 


“spirituality, then, is not devout aspiration, (but) ... the 
highest kind of intellection, ... which takes cognizance of 
the working of Nature by direct assimilation of the mind 
and her principles ...” 


This seems a bit arid to Christians, but tracks with northern 
Buddhism’s emphasis on meditation and yoga to achieve Samadhi 
(union with the higher 5" Principle,) and de-emphasis of “bhakti” 
(pious devotions.) 

A. P. Sinnett’s Esoteric Buddhism, written in consultation with 
Master Koot Hoomi, occupies a central place in the Theosophical 
canon, alongside Blavatsky’s Isis Unveiled, The Secret Doctrine, and 
Key to Theosophy. 
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22 
Dying Prophetess 


“How tiredlam with all this dying business. I wish I could 
die once and for all...” 
—H. P. Blavatsky, June, 1875 


Helena Blavatsky had notified friends about her imminent death 
since the Philadelphia period of 1875. In a letter written in Autumn, 
1882 she bade Alfred and Patience Sinnett farewell, expecting death 
any day from “... Bright’s Disease, ... ulcers, ... blood ... forming 
into bags a la kangaroo, and other pretty extras and et ceteras.”+ 
From Italy in March, 1885 she again signed letters “on my 
deathbed.”* H.P.B. informed Mohini Chatterji that she only wanted 
“to be left to die like a mangy dog, ... alone in my corner.”* By that 
time her complaints were more than just a bid for sympathy. Since 
1882 Madame’s health had deteriorated alarmingly. She was 
overweight, crippled, short of breath due to emphysema, afflicted 
with gout, “fatty heart,” kidney problems, rheumatism, and type two 
diabetes. After discovering crystals of uric acid in her blood, Dr. Z. 
Mennell dosed her with strychnine in a last ditch attempt to restore 
chemical balance. Henry Olcott affirmed that Master Morya had 
virtually raised her from the dead at Adyar on February 8, 1885. 

Following the mature Buddha’s example, Madame Blavatsky had 
long ago renounced asceticism. In Key to Theosophy she wrote: 
“Theosophy teaches self-abnegation, but does not teach rash and 
useless self-sacrifice, nor does it justify fanaticism.” Since the 
1860’s her weight fluctuated between a low of 156 pounds and high 
of 245, where it stayed after 1879. H.P.B. ruefully confessed that she 
ate like “three hogs.” With British understatement A. P. Sinnett 
remarked that 5’ 2” H.P.B. “had ... grown to somewhat unwieldy 
proportions.”? Daily consumption of rich food—including caviar, 
smoked salmon, pickled herring, aged cheese, sausage, pate foie 
gras, eggs fried in butter, Russian black bread, pastries, and 


chocolates—had blown her up to a level of obesity which made it 
difficult for her to walk more than twenty yards. The former world 
traveler became a house-bound invalid. She portrayed herself as 


“an old squeezed-out lemon, morally and physically good 
only for cleaning Old Nick’s nails ... Falling to pieces, 
crumbling like an old sea biscuit ...”® 


Nevertheless, Madame Blavatsky continued to lead a sedentary 
life while consuming huge quantities of high cholesterol foods. She 
reluctantly tried to implement one health measure—cutting down 
from two hundred to one hundred and twenty cigarettes per day. 
Besides writing and reading, her main pleasures in life were tobacco, 
calorie-loaded delicacies, coffee, and the companionship of friends. 

In 1883 Master Koot Hoomi sent A. P. Sinnett a letter urging him 
to enlist social crusader Annie Besant into the Theosophical Society. 


“Use every effort to develop such relations with A. 
Besant that your work may run on parallel lines and in 
full sympathy.” 


The Dhayan Chohans disapproved of an exclusively male 
ministry. For the benefit of mankind, women must assume greater 
responsibility. 

Annie Wood Besant (1847-1933) was a charismatic lady of 
mainly Irish extraction, who threw herself passionately into a variety 
of causes. At different times she embraced Christianity, socialism, 
and Theosophy. Her friend George Bernard Shaw characterized her 
as a multi-faceted diva: 


“She was successively a Puseyite Evangelical, an Atheist 
Bible-smasher, a Darwinian secularist, a Fabian socialist, 
a Strike Leader, and finally a Theosophist, exactly as 
Mrs. Siddons was Lady Macbeth, Lady Randolph, 
Beatrice, Rosalind, and Volumnia. She ‘saw herself as a 
priestess above all. That was how Theosophy held her to 
the end.”8 


In 1889 Mrs. Besant worked as a union organizer, journalist, and 
lecturer. She and her colleague Charles Bradlaugh published The 


National Reformer, a left-wing news magazine which advocated 
socialism, science, and agnosticism. Despite her frenetic activism, 
forty-two year old Annie began to experience feelings of angst and 
futility. 

Annie Wood was born on 10/1/1847. Her father, William Wood, 
died when she was only five. Lady Ellen Marrat took the promising 
young girl under her wing three years later and saw to it that she 
received a proper education. During adolescence Annie became 
fascinated by Christian mysticism. While in this devout phase she 
married Rev. Frank Besant, an Episcopal minister. The couple had 
two children, but soon grew apart, owing to the clash between 
Annie’s growing secularism and Reverend Besant’s harsh narrow- 
mindedness. After an ugly divorce in 1874 she met Fabian Socialist 
Charles Bradlaugh and collaborated with him on several progressive 
initiatives, including England’s first book on birth control, The Fruits 
of Philosophy. This work caused a furor, which included 
prosecutions for indecency. Dour Reverend Besant capitalized on the 
fallout from this brouhaha by successfully suing for sole custody of 
their children, Mabel and Digby, whom he beat regularly. 

Madame Blavatsky did not expect The Secret Doctrine to get 
splendid reviews from “kind and merciful critics.” She refused to 
dumb down her writings for the popular market. A reviewer for The 
Springfield Republican had panned Isis Unveiled as “a large dish of 
hash.” The New York Sun labeled it “discarded rubbish.” 7° Her 
nemesis William Emmette Coleman reviled the work as: 


“'.. one mass of ... errors ... The extreme carelessness of 
the author and her great ignorance in every branch of 
knowledge are conspicuous on every page ... The world’s 
literature has never before been cursed with such a 
monument of plagiarism, literary forgery, falsehood, 
ignorance, blunders, and general balderdash ...”U 


Madame Blavatsky’s friend Madame Olga Novikoff introduced 
her to Pall Mall Gazette editor William T. Stead in 1888. When The 
Secret Doctrine came out in February, 1889, H.P.B. naturally sent a 
copy to Stead for review. He could get no one on his staff to touch it. 
A critic had recently dubbed her thick tome “two pounds of 


occultism.” In desperation Stead turned to Annie Besant. Depressed 
by mid-life crisis Annie had lately disguised her secular-humanist fa 
£ade and slipped into the parlors of mediums for counsel. To Stead’s 
surprise, she agreed to take on the assignment. Blavatsky’s semi- 
intelligible two-volume set immediately enchanted her. 


“I was dazzled, blinded by the light in which disjointed 
facts were seen as parts of a mighty whole, and all my 
puzzles, riddle, problems, seemed to disappear.” 


She wrote a glowing appreciation and asked Stead to introduce 
her to Madame Blavatsky. He wrote to H.P.B., who answered him by 
return post and enclosed a note addressed to Annie, which stated: 


“I too have long been wishing to make your acquaintance, 
and there is nothing ... I admire more than pluck and the 
rare courage to come out and state one’s opinion in the 
face of all the world—including Mrs. Grundy.” 


A week later Annie Besant and fellow Fabian Society member 
Herbert Burrows called on Madame Blavatsky at 17 Lansdowne 
Road. Annie’s heart pounded as H.P.B. practically begged her to join 
the Theosophical Society. Madame also urged her to read Richard 
Hodgson’s S.P.R. paper, and report back. Annie blushed, mumbled a 
few words, and promised to think it over. To the consternation 
ofhard-headed atheist Charles Bradlaugh, she decided to become a 
card-carrying Theoso-phist. On May 10°, Annie completed a 
membership application form at the T.S.’s office on Duke St., then 
rushed to Lansdowne Road and told the good news to an overjoyed 
Blavatsky, who welcomed her with hugs and kisses. 

Their relationship soon blossomed into platonic love. H.P.B. 
bedecked her room with framed pictures of Annie. She wrote love 
letters to her: 


“Dearly Beloved One, I love you, I honor you ... star of 
salvation ... my sweet mango ... darling Penelope ... 
female Ulysses ... my dove-eyed one ... my dearest 
(with) ... big lotus-like eyes ...”14 


To her Russian relations, Madame gushed: 


“what a kind, noble, wonderful woman she is 
Demosthenes in petticoats ... One cannot have enough of 
her. (Acquiring her) gives me endless joy.”” 


Annie reciprocated in kind. Edmund Russell found their public 
displays of affection off-putting. He noticed that Annie 

“would sit on the floor beside H.P.B. during a card game and 
reverently press one of Madame’s hands to her cheek. All evening 
she would clutch H.P.B. like some shipwrecked mariner clinging to 
the tentacle of a giant octopus.”?® 

A. P. Sinnett wryly observed that the volatile Blavatsky behaved 
with unwonted decorum around her “sweet mango.” Over the 
objections of the Keightleys and Countess Wachtmeister, H.P.B 
peremptorily insisted on moving herself and the whole Blavatsky 
Lodge to her “doe-eyed darling’s” home at 19 Avenue Road. 

Though a shut-in for the last three years, Madame Blavatsky 
began going out again at Annie’s behest. She went on vacations to 
Brighton and Fontainebleu as well as outings to local shops and 
restaurants. On June 17, 1889 H.P.B. and Annie attended the grand 
opening of Isabel Cooper-Oakley’s Dorothy Restaurant for Working 
Women in the West End, where they conversed with several 
notables, including Oscar Wilde, and his wife Constance, who was a 
Theosophi-cal Society member. This event reminded Helena of her 
1873 experiences as a working woman in New York City. 

Madame B. had always despised caste systems of all types. 


“We make outcasts of these less fortunate members of our 
family, set them in a special part of ... town amid squalid 
surroundings and coarsening influences, and ... then 
complain that their roughness shocks our refinement ...”44 


Nevertheless, by way of reinforcing Annie’s conversion from 
socialism to The-osophy, she preached that 


“the secular philanthropist ... hopes to make men happy 
and good by bettering their physical position. No serious 
student of human nature can believe in this theory for a 
moment.”/8 


Although she believed them sincere, H.P.B. did not particularly 
care for most of Mrs. Besant’s former Fabian Society colleagues. 
She abhorred liberal politicians, regarding them as panderers and 
demagogues who secured power by posturing as “friends of the 
masses.” Theosophists realized that people could not be advanced 
spiritually by catering to their sensual desires. Dhayan Chohans 


“... (knew) whom to relieve from pain and whom to leave 
in the mire that is their best teacher ... Kindness and 
gentle treatment will sometimes bring out the worst 
qualities of a man or woman who had led a fairly 


presentable life when kept down by pain and despair 
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Helping the undeserving poor caused more harm than good, if it 
contravened the Law of Karma. As Madame Blavatsky wrote in The 
Key to Theosophy: 


“No man can receive more or less than his deserts without 
a corresponding injustice or partiality to others; and a law 
which could be averted through compassion would bring 
about more misery than it saved, more irritation and 
curses than thanks ...”2° 


Nevertheless, people who were trying to better themselves should 
be encouraged. H.P.B. exhorted her disciples to sin rather “_ through 
exaggerated praise than through too little appreciation of one’s 
neighbor’s efforts.”++ 

In 1889 an anonymous donor gave the T.S. a bequest of 1,000 
pounds. H.P.B. commissioned Annie Besant and Laura Cooper to set 
up The Working Women’s Club in London. 


Annie Wood Besant 


Foreground: H. P. Blavatsky with her sister Vera Zhelihovsky. 
Background: Vera Zhelihovsky's daughter Vera Johnston, her 

husband Charles Johnston, Henry S. Olcott. Photo taken October, 1888 
in London. (Blavatsky Archives) 
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Madame did not want a shilling of her Working Women’s Fund wasted on 
corrupt administrators or unworthy recipients. She knew that half of charitable 
contributions stuck “to the hands (they) passed through; while a good proportion of 
the remainder (went) to professional beggars, ... who are too lazy to work ...”” 
Annie and Laura assured her that all funds would go to deserving women. They 
soon purchased a three story townhouse at 193 Bow St. and hired contractors to 
renovate it. The first floor of The Home for Working Women contained a 
commercial kitchen and dining hall with capacity for over 100 persons. Its upper 
floors housed a meeting room, office, library, dormitory, and lavatories. Herbert 
Burrows and Annie Besant delivered speeches at the opening day tea on August 15, 
1890. Some of the girls had prepared an entertainment. Madame Blavatsky beamed 
happily as they sang for her. 


H.P.B.’s Final Months 


Believing the 4"/Earthly Plane to be a penal colony for unevolved souls, Helena 
Blavatsky once observed that 


“the bulk of (life experiences) consist of pain and suffering. It is only 
through the latter that we can learn. Joys and pleasures teach us nothing; 
they are evanescent, and can only bring in the long run satiety ... If you 
ask me how we understand Theosophical duty practically and in view of 
Karma, I may answer ... that your duty is to drink without a murmur to 
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pluck the roses of life only for the fragrance they may shed on others, 
and to be ourselves content but with the thorns, if that fragrance cannot 
be enjoyed without depriving some one else of it.”® 


Therefore, she felt that “death comes to our spiritual selves as a deliverer and 
friend.” 

In July, 1890 Henry Olcott informed her of T. Subba Row’s death at the age of 
34. This brilliant young philosopher broke out in boils due to blood poisoning and 
never recovered, despite Colonel Olcott’s thaumaturgic ministrations. On June 24", 
after much suffering, he told friends that his guru had beckoned him toward 
afterlife’s portal. Therefore they must leave him alone so he could recite deathbed 
prayers. They returned a few hours later and found him dead. 

H.P.B. and Subba had been very close between 1880 and 1884. Madame’s 
learning and clairvoyance originally drew him to her. However, he slowly became 
disenchanted. What other yogini (female yogi) chain-smoked, ate meat, cursed a 
blue streak, and tipped the scales at 245 pounds? The Coulombs were certainly liars, 
but to incur such hideous karma H.P.B. must have a shady side. Had he been duped? 
In 1886 they quarreled over The Secret Doctrine. Subba refused to contribute 
material or edit the manuscript on the grounds that Madame revealed too much 
esoteric lore to the profane. He ultimately resigned from the T.S. in a huff, decrying 
H.P.B. as “a shell deserted ... by the Masters.” * 

Masters Morya and Koot Hoomi later faulted Subba Row and Dadomar for 
bungling relations with Richard Hodgson. More seriously, they scolded these chelas 
for indulging in prejudices against female adepts, and adhering to bankrupt Hindu 
traditions the way James the Just tried to preserve kosher regulations in first century 
Jerusalem. The Dhayan Chohans now wanted stupid traditional molds shattered in 
order to disseminate Mother India’s wisdom to westerners. 

After hearing of her former chela’s death Madame mused that the powerful 
Theosophical Movement had not spared Swami Dayananda, Dadomar, Subba Row, 
nor herself. Henry cheered H.P.B. by writing that Subba spoke fondly of her as 
“Upasika” on his deathbed. 

H.P.B. cast a pall over the housewarming party at 19 Ave. Road by announcing: 
“I shall leave here only to be cremated.” During a tearful farewell with “dearest 
Annie” prior to the latter’s voyage to America at the end of March, 1891, Madame 
correctly prophesied that they would never lay eyes on one another again. 

On April 25" H.P.B. caught the flu. Her 105 degree temperature went down, but 
by May 1* she developed a sore throat, then an inflamed bronchial tube. Her 
appetite for both food and tobacco diminished. With superhuman effort she trudged 
to her study and ate lunch on May 6". To relieve respiratory congestion Dr. Menell 
prescribed a tablespoon of brandy every two hours. On the morning of Friday, May 
8t, 1891 her condition rapidly worsened. Madame Blavatsky died around noon of 
that day while sitting in a chair, surrounded by disciples Laura Cooper, Claude 
Wright, and Walter Old. She was three months shy of her 60th birthday. Helena P. 
Blavatsky, cartographer of the spiritual world, had embarked upon her greatest 


journey. 

On May 11" four stokers cremated Madame’s body at Woking. Her ashes were 
equally divided into three small piles. One remained in London, another went to 
Colonel Olcott in India, the third was sent to William Quan Judge in New York. 

Laura Cooper and Walter Old claimed to see the astral form of a man ascend 
from her body as she expired. Colonel Olcott once remarked that Madame 
Blavatsky’s physical body was “a shell tenanted by a copper-colored Hindu Solon or 
Pythagoras.”/ 

Damodar K. Mavalankar related an incident which took place in Bombay on 
August 27, 1880: 


“(H.P.B.) said ‘some persons want to see you. Now go out, do not look at 
me” Before, however, I had time to turn my face, I saw her gradually 
disappear on the spot and from that very ground rose up the form of 
(Master Morya.) By the time I had turned back, I saw two others dressed 
in ... Tibetan clothes.””8 


In August, 1889 James M. Pryse, an American student of Theosophy, watched a 
transfiguration of Madame Blavatsky. 


“While she was speaking to me, very kindly, I could not help thinking 
how odd it was that an apparently fleshy old lady should be an Adept. I 
tried to put that impolite thought out of my mind, but she read it, and as if 
in answer to it her physical body became translucent, revealing a 
marvelous inner body that looked as if it were formed in molten gold. 
Then Master M. appeared before us in his mayavi-rupa ...”” 


A few days after H.P.B.’s death, while living in Pennsylvania, Julia Keightly 
awoke from sleep and saw the etheric form of Madame Blavatsky in her room. 


“She held my eyes with her leonine gaze. Then she grew thinner, taller, 
her shape became masculine; slowly then her features changed, until a 
man of height and rugged powers stood before me, the last vestige of her 
features melting into his ... The man lifted his head and said, “Bear 
witness! ”#2 


Helena P. Blavatsky was undoubtedly a woman in the flesh. Psychologist Carl 
Gustav Jung has suggested that men have feminine souls (animae,) while women 
have masculine souls. However, the above testimonies suggest “Mahatmic 
possession.” 

Henry Olcott and Madame Blavatsky drifted apart after March, 1885. To prevent 
his interference, she set up the Blavatsky Lodge’s Esoteric Section at the urging of 
London T.S. members. Olcott criticized it as “an empire within an empire.” In his 
opinion, the Society should never be governed by a small coterie of self-appointed 
elitists. Nor did the Masters want an unhinged Rasputin from the Esoteric Section 
taking over the T.S. after H.P.B.’s death. Olcott preached that “a house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” As for her poison pen letters, he wrote: “I shall neither 
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When the Esoteric Section crisis threatened to escalate into a schism, Henry 
booked passage for London. He arrived on August 16, 1888. While en route on 
H.M.S. Shannon a precipitated letter fell into Olcott’s cabin as he dressed for dinner. 
Master K. H. wrote: 


“Imperfect and very troublesome, no doubt, (H.P.B.) proves to some, 
nevertheless, there is no likelihood of our finding a better one for years to 
come ... In the adjustment of this European business, you will have two 
things to con-sider—the external and administrative, and the internal and 
psychical. Keep the former under your control, and that of your most 
prudent associates, jointly; leave the latter to her. You are left to devise 
the practical details with your usual ingenuity.” 


Henry enjoyed a cordial six week visit with his old friend. The “chums” ate meals 
and wrote articles together, just as they had in New York City. On several occasions 
he delighted company with comic songs. 

With respect to business matters, they tried to compromise. He returned the next 
year. On December 25, 1889 H.P.B. gave him a “Christmas present” by acceding to 
his demand that the Esoteric Section have no power over the Theo-sophical Society. 
It would simply be a separate body—outside T.S. jurisdiction, and wielding no 
authority within the Society. 

After the 1888 visit Henry wrote a whimsical letter to H.P.B. about his trip to 
Rome. 


“Well, I have seen St. Peter’s .it takes the cake. I saw the gilded, worldly 
soul of Catholicism there .I enjoyed the most unexpected and splendid 
visit from (Master Morya) in the train. I felt so rejoiced I could almost 
have jumped out the window. He was so kind, so loving and 
compassionate; despite all my faults and shortcomings he bears with me 
... because of the useful work I have now and then done, and of my 
fervent desire to do my duty.... Goodnight, Chum to you and to all. 
Yours, Moloney.” # 


In spite of their differences, they remained loyal to each other. Madame sided 
with Olcott after Mohini Chatterji and Gustav Gebhard attacked him in 1887. When 
her London disciples criticized Olcott H.P.B. replied: “those who want me must 
have him ... He has done his best, which is all that any of us can do.”“4 For his part, 
Henry tried to uphold her legacy until his death in February, 1907. 

Colonel Olcott was on a lecture tour in Sydney, Australia at the time of Helena’s 
passing. He received a “telepathic intimation” of her death on May 10". In his diary 
the Colonel recorded: “this morning I feel that H.P.B. is dead.” That evening 
Olcott inserted a second entry: “cablegram, H.P.B. dead.”“° He later wrote: 


“Only those who saw us together and knew of the close mystical tie 
between us, can understand the sense of bereavement that came over me 
upon receipt of the direful news.”*2 
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Colonel Olcott experienced the void resulting from her death. 


“Surrounded by the objects she had left .I felt the full force of our 


irreparable loss ... I never expected that she would leave me so abruptly 
9938 


H.P.B.’s Successors 


Henry Steel Olcott lived a saintly life until his own demise on February 17, 1907. 
Because of philanthropic activities he had become a beloved figure in India and 
Ceylon. Calvinist frugality evaporated. The Colonel helped establish over two 
hundred free schools for poor children and worked tirelessly to improve the lot of 
“untouchables.” Mahatma Gandhi consciously followed Olcott’s lead years later 
when he abolished the caste system and officially renamed pariahs “Children of 
God.” 

In spite of advancing years, Henry traveled and lectured in Europe, the United 
States, Cuba, Australia, Japan, and other nations. He personally established more 
than 1,000 T.S. chapters all over the world. Having achieved a degree of celebrity, 
the Colonel met two widely disparate crowned heads: George V of England and 
Queen Liliulikalani of Hawaii. 

As with any organization, all was not rosy with the Theosophical Society between 
1891 and 1907. Sad-eyed William Q. Judge, long a faithful servant of the cause, 
seemed to go off the deep end in 1892. Some attributed this to the influence of 
attractive trance medium Katherine Tingley. Other members believed Judge’s failing 
physical health had begun to affect his mind. Although thrice wedded and twice 
divorced in the Victorian age, Mrs. Tingley’s subsequent record of international 
humanitarianism belied any charges of bad faith. Happily married to inventor Philo 
B. Tingley by 1892, Katherine showed no romantic interest in disconsolate, 
prematurely aged William Q. Judge, however much his intellect might have 
impressed her. 

In a bid for the international presidency Judge alleged that Annie Besant had 
morphed into “a vehicle of dark forces.”** To support this contention he cited letters 
allegedly received by the Masters, which British T. S. members insisted were phony. 
Colonel Olcott regretfully asked for his resignation. Judge cabled back: “Charges 
absolutely false .,”4° and refused to step down. Mrs. Besant forgave the sincere, but 
delusional Judge, believing it was the Chagres fever talking. Her understanding was 
almost certainly correct, given his lifelong record of honesty. Nevertheless, this 
crisis resulted in the American branch’s secession in 1895. Although the rift 
between the American Theosophical Society (Pasadena, CA) and International T.S. 
(Adyar, Inda) has healed, they remain separate organizations to this day. 

Judge died at the age of 44 on March 21, 1896. His last words were: “there should 
be calmness. Hold fast. Go slow.” 

Charismatic ex-priest Charles Webster Leadbeater won hundreds to the Theo- 
sophical movement with his impressive speaking, writing, and pedagogical abilities. 
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pedophile. In 1906, while teaching Theosophy classes to adolescent boys in the 
U.S., he recommended masturbation as a means of releasing sexual tension. An 
encrypted message in Leadbeater’s apartment addressed to one of the boys stated: 
“glad sensation is so pleasant; thousand kisses, darling.” The Theosoph-ical 
Society’s directors held an inquiry which concluded that: 


“Mr. Leadbeater had not encouraged the practice of masturbation, but 
since the boy could not stop it immediately, he was advised to lessen the 
frequency of his self indulgence, gradually lengthening the intervals until 
it might at last be entirely renounced.” ®# 


Not believing their own p.r. double-speak, the board immediately expelled 
Leadbeater from the Theosophical Society. Annie Besant deplored her erstwhile 
right-hand man’s actions. However, finding him indispensable, she rescinded his 
explusion in 1909 with the approval of a more pliable committee. The Masters, who 
took human folly for granted, assented to Leadbeater’s reinstatement with surprising 
alacrity. They assumed the attitude of indulgent pet owners who tolerate a good 
dog’s occasional roll in manure. 

Charles Leadbeater claimed to have remained celibate after 1909, abstaining from 
pederasty the way Henry Olcott gave up heterosexual fornication in 1875. 
Nevertheless, Leadbeater’s cranky migration away from Blavatskian Theosophy 
continued. In April, 1909 he declared nine year old Jiddu Krishnamurti the next 
savior of humanity. Though Annie Besant was also seduced by this “Star of the 
East” delirium, she felt some relief when her unstable colleague emigrated to 
Australia in 1915. There he co-founded the Liberal Catholic Church with Rev. 
James I. Wedgwood. In 1916 “Pope” Wedgwood ordained Leadbeater a bishop in 
his pseudo-religion. 

Charles Leadbeater discovered unsuspected power in the rituals of Freemasonry 
and Catholicism which he believed could advance the common run of humanity 
more efficaciously than oriental “navel contemplation.” Thus, he went full circle 
back to his high church Anglican roots. 

C. W. Leadbeater wrote more than forty books on occult subjects in a clear and 
vivid style. Over the years his opinions became increasingly eccentric. Valuable 
early works treating reincarnation, thought forms, karma, and vegetarianism 
gradually gave way to radical essays on esoteric Freemasonry, lunatic fringe health 
fads, and Martinism, a quirky brand of French Catholic mysticism. Leadbeater’s 
speculations about Mars’ advanced civilization finally breached the limits of his 
disciples’ credulity. 

Theosophists in the back-to-Blavatsky movement condemned Leadbeater’s 
unorthodox fantasizing. Relying on mediums and his own erratic clairvoyance, he 
revived the sentimental illusions embraced by earlier spiritualists such as Emmanuel 
Swedenborg, Andrew Jackson Davis, and Robert Dale Owen. Contradicting 
Madame Blavatsky he held that all souls—not just those of reprobates—were 
conscious and active in Kama Loka. Astral phantoms renewed old relationships and 
formed new ones. Even righteous people brought hatreds and affections into Kama 
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doctrines articulated by H.P.B. and the Masters. Critics accused Leadbeater of 
retailing his own hallucinations in place of Mahatmic truths. 

Henry Steel Olcott admired Annie Besant’s intelligence and organizational skills, 
yet hesitated to appoint her as his successor. Since 1893 she had minced around like 
the High Priestess of Osiris, with glistening amulets, rings, pendants, tiara, and 
bright robes. Like Charles Leadbeater, Annie loved ornate vestments, stained glass 
windows, golden chalices, and obscurantism. Under her direction the T.S. might 
degenerate into a ludicrous cult. The Masters and H.P.B. denounced church liturgy 
as vain ritual (bhakti). Henry referred the matter to Masters Morya and Koot Hoomi. 
A month before his death, he issued an S.O.S. requesting help. Both Masters 
appeared astrally in his bedroom at 8:30 P.M. on 1/15/1907 and endorsed Annie 
Besant for presidency of the T.S.’s Indian section, proclaiming: “we will 
overshadow her.”“4 

During his last years Henry Olcott radiated benevolence. At Adyar he often swam 
in the bay with local children, amusing them with tricks such as floating on his back 
while smoking a cigar. On his orders the Society invited up to 300 village people for 
meals on holidays. As a matter of course, coppers were handed out to anyone in 
need. Henry also provided free magnetic healing treatments to the sick. 

In 1891 the Colonel went to Australia to collect a legacy worth over one hundred 
thousand pounds from the estate of Mr. C. H. Hartmann. When Olcott arrived he 
realized that the T.S.’s benefactor had left virtually nothing to his own family. Henry 
immediately transferred the entire bequest-minus 1,000 pounds for the Society—to 
Mr. Hartmann’s family. When news of his generosity came out, friendly Australians 
mobbed him. In his diary the Colonel wrote: 


“So it happened in every town I visited. My rooms at ... hotels were 
thronged by ladies and gentlemen of the highest social position, anxious 
to question me and join the Society.” ® 


Before he left, seven Theosophical Society chapters had been established 
throughout Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania. 

Henry Olcott suffered from rheumatism, gout, and heart disease by 1906, but did 
not allow these maladies to slow him down. That summer he traveled to England, 
France, Holland, and Italy on Society business. 

While in Dresden during this time, glamorous opera star Marie Russak had a 
dream in which her late father ordered her to meet Colonel Olcott’s ship in 
Southampton, England so that she could study under him. Following his 
instructions, she met the ailing Henry there. Dazzled by Marie’s beauty and 
kindness, he immediately made her his private secretary and began calling her 
“Little Mother.” That evening she brought him to a luxury suite in London’s 
Grosvenor Hotel adjoining her own. They would remain together in Europe and 
India for the next six months. 

The Masters’ reasons for assigning Marie to Colonel Olcott soon became 
apparent. While on a cruise to Genoa with her, he fell down a ship’s ladder and had 
to be hospitalized for twenty-eight days. Marie remained by his side to nurse him. 
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months, Masters M. and K.H. arranged for one of Europe’s most attractive and 
accomplished women to attend him lovingly. The modern equivalent of this would 
be if a Reese Witherspoon or Julia Roberts suddenly decided to put career on hold 
for the sake of personally ministering to a genial-but-infirm old stranger. 

Marie considered it a God-given privilege to serve Henry Olcott in his time of 
need. His compassionate behavior inspired her daily. The dying Colonel invited 
local tradesmen to the T.S. villa, thanked them for their services, and handed them 
generous tips. He forgave Charles Leadbeater, and wrote him a letter of apology for 
doubting his sincerity. In her memoirs Marie wrote: 

“Afraid he might die without asking forgiveness of any people who felt he had 
injured them, he dictated to me several letters. There were two or three people in 
Adyar who were not quite happy about certain of his official actions. He sent for 
them, talked over matters, generously assumed the blame for making them unhappy, 
and asked for their forgiveness.”’*° 

The end came on the morning of February 17, 1907. Congestive heart failure 
caused Henry to drift in and out of consciousness. Marie Russak, Annie Besant, and 
Miss Yolanda Renda were at his bed side. Mrs. Besant witnessed his passing. 


“We sat quietly beside him, an occasional long breath being taken till 
7:15 A.M. A slight shiver ran through the body two minutes later and he 
was gone. The three Masters to whom he had been nearest during his life 
and his old comrade, H.P.B. were there in astral presence, and at 7:27 
H.P.B. said: ‘the cord is broken.’ 


When Henry Steel Olcott lit Helena Blavatsky’s cigarette in a Vermont backyard 
on October 14, 1874, he had no inkling that this “Calmuck specimen” would 
become prophetess of The New Age. The history of ideas has rarely witnessed such 
an eclectic syncretism as Theosophy. With amazing proficiency Madame and her 
“voices” mingled the Kabala with Platonism, Gnosticism with Hinduism, and 
Buddhism with Christianity. The Aristotelian breadth of her works encompassed 
Cosmology, Psychology, Ethics, and Theology. Blavatsky’s Divine Science strove 
for a new ecumenism which would reconcile the hermetic branches of Judaism, 
Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, and Christianity. In God’s eyes good people of all 
faiths belonged to the same religion. H.P.B. regarded Jesus as a Buddhist Avatar of 
Hebrew extraction sent to proselytize Jews, Romans, Greeks, and other peoples. She 
saw herself as helping to complete his mission. 

A. P. Sinnett found it difficult to square Madame Blavatsky’s theosophical 
brilliance with her frequent lapses in judgment. He did not doubt her core moral 
values, but noted a propensity “to spend ... psychic energy in the wrong places, with 
the wrong people .at the wrong moments.”“8 Master K. H. found “no falsity or deceit 
in her ... nor selfishness,” but observed that she had 


“ .. an exaggerated sensibility with an extreme want of prompt decision 
and firmness when any such decision is made, and a great want of (self- 
esteem), and too much ‘reverence’ to personalities ... far beneath herself 
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Critics dwell on H.P.B.’s personal idiosyncrasies: capriciousness, nicotine and 
caffeine addictions, overeating, compulsive travel, lying, petty squabbling, middle- 
age corpulence ... Her foibles fit the age-old pattern of Mahatmas having to work 
with imperfect disciples on the Fourth Sphere (Earth,) where no flawless beings 
existed. Yahweh picked Moses, Jesus Peter, and Buddha Ananda. Because of her 
extraordinary gifts and sincerity the Masters chose Helena Petrovna Blav-atsky, 
warts and all. 
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23. 
’s K T 


“The world’s revelators have been few ... its pseudo- 
saviors legion ... What is objective life but a panorama of 
vivid unrealities?” 

—Master Koot Hoomi Lal Singh 


The career of Helena Petrovna Blavatsky resembles no other. She 
followed an eccentric trajectory, breaking molds all the way. After 
decades of notoriety alternating with eclipse she has forcefully re- 
emerged in the 21* Century as an authentic seer, who achieved a 
viable synthesis of eastern mysticism and western occultism. 

Our planet has had only two genuine Avatars in its recorded 
history: Gautama Buddha who breathed new life into Brahmanism, 
and Jesus Christ who reformed Mosaic Judaism and divulged 
kabalistic truths to all nations. Madame Blavatsky was no 
“Annointed One,” yet her mission of spiritualizing secular humanism 
complemented the work of Buddha and Christ. 

Isis Unveiled, The Secret Doctrine, and The Key to Theosophy 
have all become classics. If “A Few Questions to HIRAF” (1875) 
was H.P.B.’s first “occult shot,” The Key to Theosophy (1889) 
qualified as her parting shot. Isis Unveiled presented a disjointed 
“encyclopedia” of occult teachings. The Secret Doctrine provided 
accounts of “Cosmogenesis” and “Anthropogenesis.” Long sections 
of these recondite works baffled critics and students alike. Realizing 
the need for a concise elucidation of Theosophical principles, H.P.B. 
decided to write The Key to Theosophy in a question-and-answer 
format. The “interviewer” comprised several disciples, including 
Archibald Keightley, Bertram Keightley, Countess Constance 
Wachtmeister, Annie Besant, and G. R. S. Mead. Their queries 
ranged over Theosophy’s entire spectrum: the nature of God and 
man, cosmology, psychology, ethics, and afterlife. 


Theosophical Theology 


Some things never change. In Key to Theosophy H.P.B. repudiated a 
personal God for the umpteenth time. 


“We reject the idea of a personal, or an extra-cosmic and 
anthropomorphic God, who is but the gigantic shadow 
(projection) of man, and not of man at his best either. The 
God of theology, we say is a bundle of contradictions and 
a logical impossibility. Therefore, we have nothing to do 
with him.”+ 


She agreed with A. P. Sinnett’s proposition that “the personal God 
of an insignificant minor Manvantara (period of active 
manifestation) has been taken for the creator of the whole cosmos. ”? 

Blavatsky again bashed “old reprobate Jehovah,” as a “cruel, ... 
and jealous God ... with his sanguinary laws of eye for eye and tooth 
for tooth, of the shedding of blood and animal sacrifice ...”2 This 
tribal diety’s edicts encouraged “conquest, annexation, and tyranny 
over races ... called inferior ...”4 Exodus 34: 11-13 typified 
Jehovah’s zeal to purge the Holy Land of non-kosher heathens. 


“Behold, I am driving out from before you the Amorite, 
Canaanite, and the Hittite ... You shall destroy their 
altars, break their sacred pillars, and cut down their 
wooden images.”” 


H.P.B. accepted early Gnostic theologian Basiliades’ theory that 
Jehovah was an Elohim (angel,) not God. She pointed out that The 
Kabala also supported this view. 


“Jehovah .in the Kabala is simply a Sephiroth, the third, 
left-hand power among the Emanations (Binah) ...”® 


Esoteric Jewish tradition postulates a higher, more abstract Deity 
than Uber-mensch Jehovah. Worship of the true God brings out our 
higher self, adoring Jehovah enables one’s lower nature. 

The ludicrous regulations expounded in Numbers and Leviticus 
strengthened the Levites’ status. They peddled their putative 


influence with Jehovah to the faithful. 


“Exoteric dead-letter interpretations ... have served as a 
means for securing power and of supporting the 
ambitious policy of an unscrupulous priesthood.All have 
promoted superstitition, all made of their gods 
bloodthirsty and ever-damning Molochs and fiends ...””” 


People of goodwill—gentiles and Jews alike—had to move 
beyond anthropomorphic gods, Bibliolatry, ethnic cleansing, and 
obsessive-compulsive rites in order to advance spiritually. 

Madame Blavatsky detested fundamentalism, and equated it with 
devil-worship. Although their own opinions were highly subjective 
—even bizarre, religious fanatics had no respect for the views of 
others. Many fundamentalist sects favored apocalyptic violence, and 
compelled people under threat of excommunication to believe 
dubious propositions without proof. Intolerant literalists of all 
religions clung to outworn shibboleths. Those fallacies sooner or 
later formed the basis for crusades against non-believers. 
Hypocritical ogres masquerading as saviors perpetually warred with 
both secularists, and zealots of different persuasions. 

At the same time liberal-minded contemplatives of the same faiths 
practiced ecumenical unity-in-diversity. As A. P. Sinnett observed: 


“exoteric Hindus and Buddhists are not at all in 
sympathy, though the esoteric doctrines of the initiates of 
both schools are practically identical.”® 


Hence, spiritually mature men and women of differing 
confessions attained brotherhood on an arcane level, realizing that 
diverse paths led to God. 

Like the Gnostics of old, Helena Blavatsky valued hermetic truths 
above exoteric dogmas based on scribal interpolations. Mainstream 
Christianity preached sound ethics, but mutilated some doctrines 
borrowed from the pre-Christian Logia (pejoratively known as 
“paganism.”) The Bible’s 785 pages lacked humor; its countless 
inconsistencies fostered schisms. Moreover, it disclosed nothing 
explicit concerning the afterlife. Christian theologians later 
concocted nebulous, contradictory, and asinine notions regarding 


heaven, hell, purgatory, and limbo that only the uncritical swallowed 
whole. Brahmans posited more coherent theories of psychology and 
soul-survival, but these had become overlaid by thick coatings of 
Hindu superstition. 

Madame Blavatsky condemned “the Jeremiads of the Protestant 
preacher, and his desolate and arid creed, with no idols, but a 
boundless hell and damnation hooked on at the end.”? The Protestant 
Reformation eliminated Roman ritual, statues, and indulgences— 
then splintered into hundreds ofincompatible denominations, some of 
them absurd. In 1887 H.P.B. counted 350 dissenting sects and 
commented that if “one of these may have the approximate truth, still 
349 must be necessarily false.”?° Sects “set up hard and fast dogmas 
... and so lost ... living truth.” # 

Catholic philologists have long deemed the word “Protestantism” 
a synonym for “dissension.” The Ku Klux Klan, Aryan Nation, Rev. 
Sun Moon’s “Moon-ies,” Jim Jones’ Guyana kool aid cult, Marshall 
“Bo” Applewhite and Bonnie “Peep” Nettles’ Heavens Gate 
zombies, and David Koresh’s Waco Branch David-ians all fit into 
Protestantism’s tradition of rebelliousness. Charismatic evangelists 
perennially attracted herds of gullible adherents with made-up 
baloney. 

Madame treated Christian pieties roughly. At times she appeared 
to doubt the efficacy of faith and scoff at grace, asserting that 
Theosophy preferred good deeds over the profession of lofty ideals. 
But H.P.B.’s belief in the Oversoul’s disposition to assist humanity 
seems to gainsay her curt dismissals of faith, grace, prayer, and 
“quietism, that utter paralysis of the Soul.”¥ 

Madame Blavatsky denied the value of supplicatory prayers, 
which sent “up waves of will-power for selfish and unholy purposes 
...”13 She recommended invoking God by waiting in Quaker fashion. 
Occultists should address their ‘“Father/Mother-in-Secret,” or 
“Higher Spiritual Ego (5" principle) immersed in Atma-Buddhic 
light ...” with the attitude “Thy will be done, not mine ...”/4 The 
Spiritual Ego corresponded with us by means of dreams, intuition, 
conscience, reminiscence, premonitions, coincidences, as well as 
“providential protections and escapes.” 

H. P. Blavatsky advocated meditation to “open the spiritual sight 


of man,”!® rather than ceaseless petitions to the Almighty. In addition 
to praise and thanks, prayer should consist of listening and 
obedience, not wheedling before a heavenly Godfather. Buddha’s 
Diamond Sutra taught followers to “awaken the mind without 
focusing on anything.” She sanctioned Plato’s advice to 

“remain silent in the presence of the divine ones, till they remove 
the cloud from thy eyes, and enable thee to see by the light which 
issues from them-selves.”?/ 

Madame Blavatsky conceived of prayer as an “invocation” and 
“communion ... with our Father in Secret.”48 While praying we 
should not waste time asking for earthly favors. The process of 
prayerful mediation was 


cc 


. a mystery ., an occult process by which finite and 
conditioned thoughts and desire, unable to be assimilated 
by the Absolute Spirit, which is unconditioned, are 
translated into spiritual wills; .. such process being called 
‘spiritual transmutation’ ...”” 


True religious ecstasy liberates us from earthly thinking. “The 
Spiritual Ego can only act when the personal ego is paralyzed.””° 
Helena Blavatsky bids us to 


(<9 


. control and conquer, through the Higher, the lower 
self. To purify (yourself) inwardly and morally; to fear no 
one, and nought, save the tribunal of (your) own 
conscience ... ‘Be not diverted from your duty by any 
idle reflection the silly world may make upon you.’ 
(Epictetus.)”*4 


Constantly asking God for carnal favors “kills ... self-reliance,” 
and develops .a still more ferocious selfishness and egotism than 
(man) is already endowed with by nature.”** Madame B., following 
Buddha’s example, urges disciples to “replace fruitless and useless 
prayer by meritorious and good-producing actions.” To foster 
“godliness,” Theosophists must open up a space for Augoe-ides, the 
Divine Ray emitted from the Spiritual Ego/Oversoul. Such practice 
cultivated Buddha’s 6 Paramitas: charity, kindness, patience, zeal, 
tranquility, and wisdom. 


In his 2/5/1884 letter to newly converted Buddhist Franz 
Hartmann, Master Morya wrote: 


“Never offer yourself as a chela (disciple,) but wait until 
chelaship descends by itself upon you. Above all, try to 
find yourself, and the path of knowledge will open itself 
before you, and this so much the easier as you have made 

contact with the Light-ray of the Blessed One 
(Buddha), whose name you have now taken as your 
spiritual lode-star.”~4 


Such faithful submissiveness resulted in soul growth and 
mastery over one’s sensual nature. 


Science and Cosmology 


As a first principle Theosophy assumes that “spirit and matter are 
one, being the two opposite poles of the universal manifested 
substance.” Blavatsky’s teleology holds that the Universe improves 
spiritually over eons, but not always in the short run. In The Key to 
Theosophy she writes: 


“The ultimate destiny of man ... is not a Heaven presided 
over by God, but the gradual transformation of matter 
into its primordial element, Spirit. It is to that final goal 
which all tends in nature.” 


Thus, she stresses “the supreme importance of the inner man over 
(our) outer case or body.”*/ 

The Universe, also known as Nature, consists of Spirit and matter, 
both emanations from God, thus eternal. Spirit radiantly 
interconnects and evolves. Matter can be neither created nor 
destroyed, but undergoes continuous changes over time. 


“When we speak of the Deity and make IT identical, 
hence coeval, with Nature, the eternal and uncreate nature 
is meant, and not your aggregate of flitting shadows and 
finite unrealities. Our DEITY is everywhere, in every 
atom of the visible as of the invisible Cosmos _”48 


Theosophy embraced Baruch Spinoza’s Pantheistic idea that God 
and Nature were One. According to Blavatsky and her Dhayan 
Chohan-inspired Masters, God never “built” the Universe at any 
specific point in time. Being Eternal, IT always existed. 


“In short, our Deity is the eternal, incessantly evolving, 
not creating, builder of the universe; that universe itself 
unfolding out of its own essence, not being made.” 


The Divine Cosmos’ incomprehensible evolution gave rise, from 
our perspective, to Void Ages, or periods of non-existence. 


“(Just) as the sun disappears from our horizon, so does 
the Universe disappear at regular periods, when the 
‘Universal Night” sets in. The Hindus call such 
alternations the ‘Days and Nights of Brahma _”*° 


Ages of Activity (Manvantara) are followed by Ages of Inactivity 
(Pralaya,) or what A. P. Sinnett termed “successive baths of 
oblivion.”?# Our diurnal and seasonal rotations parallel these 
alternating cycles of motion and rest. 


“Man has a manvantara and pralaya every four-and- 
twenty hours, his periods of waking and sleeping; 
vegetation follows the same rule from year to year as it 
subsides and revives with the seasons.” 


In Isis Unveiled H.P.B. stated: 


“an outbreathing of the ‘unknown essence’ produces the 
world; and an inhalation causes it to disappear. The 
process has been going on for all eternity, and our present 
universe is but one of an infinite series which had no 
beginning and will have no end.”* 


The Universe is not only eternal, but spatially unlimited. It 
extends infinitely in all directions. 

Henry Olcott believed that Theosophists must “(breach) the walls 
of incredulous and despotic Western science ...”“4 The Brahman 
Cosmology set forth in H.P.B.’s writings anticipated Albert 


Einstein’s Theory of Relativity and astronomer Edwin Hubbell’s 
supposition of 140 billion galaxies, “and counting.” Pythagoras, 
Aristotle, Hermes Trimegistus, and other ancient magi integrated 
science and metaphysics. In Helena Blavatsky’s view the 
mechanistic scientists of her time were “animate corpses” who 
could not arrive at truth because of their complete lack of spirituality. 
She called their hypotheses “sophisms suggested by cold reason.” 
which future generations would banish to “the limbo of exploded 
myths.”*4 H.P.B. wished to coordinate Theosophy with a more 
mystical modern science. 19" Century scientists’ erroneous 
assumptions about dead matter, random chance, and empty space 
required correction. They scorned the idea of higher realms 
impinging on our visible universe, and wrongly presumed that 
mundane laws of time, space, and causation prevailed throughout all 
reality. Blavatsky’s concept of a living eternal universe parallel with 
six other planes (or “layers”) of existence squared with the 
synchronicity, quanta, photons, leptons, quarks, neutrinos, black 
holes, time warps, anti-matter, and black energy of 20 Century 
physics. She and her collaborators outlined a perpetually expanding 
and contracting cosmos, subject to multiple “big bangs,” not just one. 


Man’s Place in the Universe, or Micro 
vs. Macro 


Being a microcosm, man’s purpose parallels that of the macrocosm: 
to become more ethereal, less material. In Henry Olcott’s words, “the 
only real and perfect existence ... free from illusions, pain and 
sorrow .is that of spirit.”“8 Yet “lusts of man arise in consequence of 
his perishable material body, as do other dis-eases.”*" God wills the 
spiritual evolution of both man and the universe. However, 


“(boisterous)animal passions under the stimulus of rude 
energies of ... lower ... etheric agents, always tend to 
quench spirituality.” 


We have a natural inclination toward sensuality and mischief. 
Christian theologians such as Augustine linked man’s fallen nature 


with Original Sin. 

Wicked thoughts, emotions, deeds, and demonic spirits create 
“bad vibrations” which pollute our world’s atmosphere like space 
junk. As Master Koot Hoomi wrote to A. O. Hume in November, 
1880: “a good thought is perpetuated as an active beneficent power; 
an evil one as a maleficent demon.”*! Artist/ Theosophist Wassily 
Kandinsky dilated on this theme: 


“Not only visible actions, thoughts and feelings, with 
outward expression, make up (our) atmosphere, but secret 
happenings ., unspoken thoughts, hidden feelings ... 
Suicide, murder, violence, ... hate hostility, egotism, 
narrow ‘patriotism,’ partisanship, are elements in the 
spiritual atmosphere ... Conversely, self-sacrifice, mutual 
help, lofty thoughts, love, unselfishness, joy in the 
success of others, humanity, justice, are elements which 
(defeat evil) as the sun slays ... microbes and restores ... 


purity ...”% 


According to Theosophy the souls of humans are both pre-existent 
and post-existent. God does not create a new soul for each infant 
born into this world. In Key to Theosophy Madame Blavatsky quotes 
Philo Judaeus’s observation about reincamating souls in De Somniis: 
“the air is full of them ... descending to be tied to mortal bodies 
...”4 According to The Book of Zohar (II, 96,) many souls don’t 
want to return to our material realm. One cries: 


“Lord of the Universe! I am happy in this (spiritual) 
world, and do not wish to go into another world, where I 
shall be a bondmaid, and be exposed to all kinds of 
pollutions.”4 


The Lord replies: “against thy will thou becomest an embryo, and 
against thy will thou art born.” 

The injection of spirit into flesh bodies substantially alters them. 
H.P.B. holds that their divine principle becomes 


“cramped and paralyzed by turbulent, animal matter. 
Heterogeneity gains the upper hand over homogeneity, on 


this plane of illusions ...”4° 


A schizoid nature resulted from this oil-and-water combination of 
matter and spirit. Quakers “quaked” because of the collision of Spirit 
with flesh. Man’s heaven-aspiring soul felt drawn toward the 
Monadic and Buddhic planes, while his lower mind dragged him into 
the quicksand pit of concupiscence. Fleshly addictions were 
progressive in nature, drawing victims into a downward cycle of 
ruin. Animal passions fomented not just promiscuity, bar fights, and 
substance abuse, but ethnic rivalries, class divisions, religious strife, 
and wars. Carnal obsessions caused the Augoeides (Divine Ray) to 
retract from the astral bodies of crooks, sex perverts, drug addicts, 
and unscrupulous materialists. These soul-less scalawags made up 
the twenty percent that committed 80% of all crimes. 

Theosophists believe that a criminal’s shrewdness gets him 
nowhere in the long run. Evildoers “have no room in Devachan 
(Nirvanic Felicity,) nor can they associate with the divine triad (of 
Monadic Oversoul, Buddhic Radiance, and Atma)”*’ Rat-racing 
consumerists fare little better. Some might rethink going for an 
M.B.A., since business acumen counts for little in the afterlife. 
Captains of industry, real estate moguls, casino tycoons, and other 
financial wizards can’t take it with them. God doesn’t care about 
their great stock picks, hostile takeovers, competitive edges, or 
downsizing coups. Overpaid CEO’s delight stockholders by pink- 
slipping hundreds of lower level employees, but displease Higher 
Powers. Philanthropic endeavors redeem some corporate executives. 
The aggressive acquisitiveness of others putrefies in the grave with 
their corpses. Men hypnotized by newspaper stock market reports 
while they commute on trains can no more transport wealth into the 
Great Beyond than smoke Cuban cigars under water. 

Blavatsky and the Masters introduced karma, reincarnation, and 
The Septenary Law to western readers. These verities naturally 
embodied a psychology, or theory of the soul. Humans tapped into 
the Divine by means of prayer, good deeds, meditation, and various 
spiritual disciplines. Every night in sleep an individual’s mind 
received from its Oversoul (Augoeides) consolation, renewal, and 
counsel offering solutions to life’s problems. Tremendous spiritual 
growth could be achieved by those who submitted to their Inward 


Teacher. She did not identify this Inner Guide with God (Atma,) but 
with the 5" Principle, itself directly linked to Buddhic Radiance (6" 
Principle,) the vehicle of Atma. 

According to H. P. Blavatsky’s Septenary Law there are seven 
planes of existence, seven Primordial Rays, seven rounds, and seven 
root races, as well as seven sacraments, capital sins, cardinal virtues, 
primary colors, musical notes, etc.. The 4 Sphere, Earth, represents 
spirit’s conjunction with matter. The Cross symbolizes Earth—its 
horizontal beam standing for matter, the vertical line for spirit. 
Humans possess characteristics of both animals and gods. However, 
to synchronize with universal teleology (God’s will,) realize their 
highest potential and press forward spiritually, they must overcome 
bestiality with divinity. A person’s goodness will determine how 
much of his or her Mortal Soul (4" Principle) will enter Devachanic 
Rest. 

In The Key to Theosophy Madame Blavatsky stresses the 
importance of the Kama-Rupic Choice. 


“The future state and ... Karmic destiny of man depend 
on whether Manas (Higher Mind) gravitates downward to 
Kama Rupa, the seat of ... animal passions, or upward to 
Buddhi, the Spiritual Ego ... into Devachanic bliss.” 


To further emphasize this point she quotes from the ancient 
Egyptian Book of the Keys. 


“Woe to the soul (who) prefers to her divine husband 
(Spirit) ... earthly wedlock with her terrestrial body.” 


Souls of material disposition continue to experience earthly 
cravings post mortem. Their sensual lives also build up bad karma 
for future incarnations. As A. O. Hume explains: 


“If ... the tendencies of the Ego have been towards things 
spiritual, if its aspirations have been heaven-wards, ... 
then it will cling to the spirit, and with this pass into the 
adjoining so-called world of effects, and there purified of 
much of its still remaining material taints, evolve out of 
itself by the spirit’s aid a new Ego, to be reborn (after a 


brief period of freedom and enjoyment) in the next higher 
world of causes, an objective world similar to ... ours, but 
higher in ... spiritual scale, where matter and ... desires 
play a far less important part ...”°° 


Brahman tradition presupposed seven modes of consciousness or 
being: Atma (Pure Spirit,) Buddhi (Vehicle of Pure Spirit,) Manas 
(Higher Mind,) Kama-Rupa (Seat of the Passions,) Linga (Astral 
Double,) Prana (Life Energy, Etheric Body) and Sthula (Flesh 
Body.) Over time Blavatsky sliced, diced, and scrambled these 
divisions to the point of inconsistency. However, the paradigm she 
presented in Key to Theosophy went something like this: Atma 
(God,) Buddhi (Pure Universal Spirit,) 

Individuality (Spiritual Ego) Manas (Mental Body, Mortal Soul,) 
Astral Body (Plastic Double,) Prana (Etheric Sheath, or Aura,) and 
Physical Body.’ 

As earthlings we will never comprehend the Unknowable 
Uncaused Cause (Atma,) which wrongly appears as a void even to 
gurus because of their finite minds. Therefore, all speculations about 
Atma are futile, other than that IT evidently powers Buddhic Inner 
Light the way that Dark Energy fuels Galactic Starlight in the 
physical universe. Human minds cannot bear overwhelming Buddhic 
Radiance. For our own protection Hierarchies have given us 
“firewalls” us so that we access Atma and Buddhi only at third-hand 
through the 5“ Dimension Spiritual Ego. This Oversoul, Higher Self, 
or Individuality is an emanation of God (Holy Spirit,) combined with 
Dhayan Chohans (“Angels,”) and the sanctified spirits of multiple, 
satisfactory incarnations. Brahmans compared these hallowed 
remnants of 4 Princip] es to pearls on a necklace: “manasic 
recollections of all our preceding lives.”=4 

Dhayan Chohans (Spiritual Hierarchies) function somewhat like a 
personal God, but are not divine since they inhabit the 5" Plane. 
According to H.P.B. what we apprehend as Divine Light (or 
Augoeides) comes from them. Our prayers to God filter through 
these angelic beings. With respect to this situation Madame 
Blavatsky comments: 


“Atma never descends hypostatically into ... living man, 


but only showers more or less radiance on the inner man 
(the psychic and spiritual compound of the astral 
principles) ... The Kabalists maintain that the human 
Spirit, detaching itself from the ocean of light and 
Universal Spirit, enters man’s Soul, where it remains 
throughout life imprisoned in the astral capsule.” > 


Lowly worms that we are, Direct Buddhic Light would vaporize 
us. Therefore, 5" Plane Dhayan Chohans reflect a measure of it to us 
at one remove, in a manner analogous to our moon refracting sun 
rays. The Book of Zohar’s description of 5“ Plane spirits arrayed in 
luminous raiment tracks with this conception. 


“Just as the soul, when sent to this earth puts on an 
earthly garment to preserve herself here, so she receives 
above a shining garment, in order to be able to look 
without injury into the mirror, whose light proceeds from 
the Lord of Light.” 


The Lower Quatenary of Mental/Astral/Etheric/Physical bodies 
exclusively inhabit “Samsara,” the denser planes of existence subject 
to the “wheel of becoming” (birth/aging/death/rebirth.) Hence, they 
perceive the world through senses, ordinary reason, and lower 
intuition. Those with this mind-set ascribe reality to the unreal. They 
dwell in a dualistic world of illusion marked by separateness, 
craving, selfishness, conflict, error, materialism, and chaos. Zen 
masters tell disciples to “kill” the sensual mind in order to break out 
of Maya’s prison. We need to pop our heads out of the sand and take 
a reality pill. All attributes subject to Lower Quatenary forces 
disintegrate after each incarnation. Brahmans call these qualities 
“aggregates,” or “skhandas.” They perish because of their “desiring” 
character. 

Men and women who want to grow spiritually have to master their 
hairy animal natures and orient themselves toward the Imperishable 
Trinity of Atma, Buddhi, and 5" Dimension Oversoul. The 
Augoeides (5 Principle Divine Connection) is where the rubber 
meets the road for us. To improve moral conduct humans cannot 
merely blurt out New Year’s resolutions while half-drunk, but must 
merge with the healing/reforming Augoeides through faith, 


meditation, worship, charitable works, and obedience. Dhayan 
Chohan “Angels” on that dimension act as intermediaries between 
the Buddhic (6" Realm) and 4th Plane creatures—both earthlings 
and humanoids on other planets. 

Master Koot Hoomi explained the post mortem process somewhat 
differently to A. P. Sinnett in Mahatma Letter #16. He stated that the 
lower Triplicity of Mental/Astral/Physical bodies died, while a 
higher Quatenary (Tetraktis) lived on. By that Master K. H. meant 
that part of the 4" Principle survived, with the unsatisfactory 
remainder becoming a “shell,” which roamed 

“_ earth’s atmosphere with half the personal memory 
gone, and _ more brutal instincts fully alive for a certain 
period—an ‘elementary’ in short. This is the ‘angel 
guide’ of the average medium _”4 


These “Mara-rupas” (death-bodies) were “subject to desires of 
eating, drinking, sleeping, and love.” 

Through H. P. Blavatsky and her Masters, the Dhayan Chohans 
disclosed hierarchies of being, and exhorted western man to take the 
“right-hand” path, illustrated below: 


Material Spiritual 
Ephemeral Eternal 

Limited Infinite 

Separate United 

Carnal Ideal or Abstract 
Outer Inner 

Below Above 

Exoteric Esoteric 


Gross Fine 


To synchronize with the cosmos, become more spiritual, and save 
planet earth, mankind must take the high road. 
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24 
Final T n rli 


“It is beyond the scope of this work to go into a 
description ofall... degrees (of after-death existence,) 
inasmuch as volumes would be needed to describe them, 
and then but few would understand. 

—William Quan Judge 


The Ascending Arc 


Brahmans, as well as some Buddhists sects, hold that a small number 
of Mahatmas escaped the cycle of reincarnation. However, the vast 
majority of mankind does not. For this reason Madame Blavatsky, A. 
P. Sinnett, A. O. Hume, William Quan Judge, and the Masters 
describe what ordinary human beings can expect after death. 

The Greeks wondered what happened to us after this “fit of 
illusion called life.”+ Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato believed in our 
continued existence postmortem, and referred to afterlife as 
Anastasis. But what happened after we “kicked the bucket?” Did 
deceased humans go to Paradise, Gehenna, Hades, Sheol, Pleroma, 
Moksha, Valhalla, the Elysian Fields, Hell, Happy Hunting Ground, 
Limbo, or Cloud 9? 

Since the Universe strives to transform matter into Spirit, only 
good survives the ego in afterlife. Evil obstructs the Universal Plan 
and therefore cannot pass from the 4" (terrestrial) level to the 5" 
(Monadic) plane occupied by our Spiritual Ego. Hunger for money, 
power, sex, liquor, and drugs swell up one’s lower self, shrink the 
soul, and lead to the extinction of Augoeides, the Divine Spark 
Within. 

Madame Blavatsky asserted that many people become psychic as 
they approach death—suddenly acquiring the ability to foresee 
events, read thoughts, and communicate with spirits. According to 


her, people on their deathbeds experience a panoramic review of the 
life just lived. 


“At the solemn moment of death every man, even when 
death is sudden, sees the whole of his life marshaled 
before him in its minutest details. For one short instant 
the personal becomes one with the individual and all- 
knowing Ego. But this instant is enough to show him the 
whole chain of causes which have been at work during 
his life. He sees and now understands himself as he is, 
unadorned by flattery or self-deception ...”4 


When a man breathes his last, we pronounce him dead, but A. O. 
Hume believed that mental activity continued after death. 


“The last portion of the frame that dies is the brain— 
which is often still alive and thronged with images, ... for 
many hours and days after life has been pronounced ... 
extinct.’ 


William Q. Judge concurred, stating: 


“'.. at the beginning of death; ... the real man is busy in 
the brain, and not until his work there is ended is the 
person gone. When this solemn work is over the astral 
body detaches itself from the physical, and ... the 
remaining five principles are in Kama Loka.”4 


At death the cable binding one’s physical and etheric bodies to its 
astral body snaps. Like a three-stage rocket, the physical and etheric 
bodies expire, the astral capsule drops off, then the corporeal part of 
the mortal soul (4" principle.) However, this third process does not 
occur immediately. The Kama Rupas (4 Principles) of upright 
individuals remain attached to the 5", 6", and 7“ Principles during 
the initial stages of purification in Kama Loka. However, at a certain 
point, one’s 6" and 7" principles detach most of the 5" Principle 
(Immortal Soul) from the lower triad and carrying it off to Devachan 
for rest and eventual rebirth on a higher plane. 

Because their Higher Manas have been removed, these Kama 
Rupic shells devolve into “dim-dazed ... half-intelligent nature 


forces.”? H. H. Furness witnessed such slack-jawed “spirits” stupidly 
gliding through Mrs. Patterson’s atelier to the accompaniment of a 
melodeon. 

According to A. O. Hume shells consist essentially of Peresprits 
(4" principles) bereft of their higher principles. 


“Half or more of the personal memory is gone, and the 
more animal of material instincts only survive. This relic, 
this dross left behind in the crucible, when the refined 
gold was taken is commonly the ‘angel guide’ of the 
average medium.”® 


After many years the cleansed 4" Principle enters Devachanic 
Rest, led by its Spiritual Ego (5th principle.) Karmic demerits from 
earthly thoughts, lusts, and actions still encumber the corporeal 
portion of the mortal soul as it crumbles into Kama Loka. Judge 
defines Kama Loka as 


“the plane of desire ... the astral region penetrating and 
surrounding ... earth, ... where nature provides for the 
sloughing off of elements which have no place in 
Devachan.”? 


Gradually evaporating Kama Lokic shells, divorced of the minds 
which controlled them on earth, lack conscience and creative 
intelligence. They’re incapable of action unless “galvanized into an 
artificial life’® by mediums. Most of these relics float about the astral 
plane, dumb as Easter parade balloons. 

Evil-doers, suicides, and accident victims remain cognizant for 
much longer periods. Unsatisfied passions prolong Kama Lokic 
“purgatory.” A good person’s astral shell fragments quickly. As 
shown by the case of pirate Henry Morgan, “a gross, mean, selfish, 
material person’s shell will be heavy, consistent, and long lived.”? 
Malefic Peresprits rove 


ce 


. in and about the habitations of men, obsessing 
sensitives (mediums) to glut ... depraved appetites, until 
... dissolution crown(s) the dreadful career.”/2 


Theosophy teaches that our sinful natures are purged during the 


soul’s progression through the astral realm and Kama Loka. 
According to the Law of Karma, souls bear on these planes what 
they dished out on earth. Good men and women do not don white 
nightgowns and play harps upon puffy clouds after death. In 
Devachan (but not Kama Loka,) learning, work, and relationships 
with others continue. The good news: no one endures perpetual 
torment. Madame Blavatsky assures us that there is “no ... Hell with 
theatrical flames and ridiculous tailed and homed devils.“ Since the 
Universe is much better off without knaves, those worthless trouble- 
makers merely deteriorate into non-existence. Merciful Logos has 
ordained that finite transgressions don’t deserve eternal damnation. 
As H.P.B. asserted in The Key to Theosophy: 


“Crimes and sins committed on a plane of objectivity and 
in a world of matter, cannot receive punishment in a 
world of pure subjectivity. We believe in no hell or 
paradise .no hellfires ... nor Jerusalems with ... sapphire 
and diamond paved streets ... What we believe in is a 
post-mortem state or mental condition, such as we are in 
during a vivid dream ...”2 


The quality of afterlife depends upon how we conduct ourselves 
on earth. Being the moral equivalent of feces, evil is denied 
admittance to Devachan. The crimes of Hitler, Stalin, Al Capone, 
and Louis “Lepke” Buchwalter condemn them to annihilation. As 
Madame Blavatsky writes, the villain’s skandhas (traits) “fly asunder 
beyond possibility of reaggregation ... (because) his glorious 
Augoeides has left him.” ”# 

Let’s consider the case of a serial killer. After this recidivist’s 
physical body, turbid etheric aura, and astral body die in violent 
throes, the disoriented mortal soul surfaces uneasily in Kama Loka to 
undergo years of remorse, despair, nightmares, and vain longings for 
fleshly sensations. Unfortunates in this state ofAviti-chi—or hell of 
no return—realize their pending non-existence. The agony of 
Avitichi embodies karmic justice by ending within a period of years. 
Not even mass murderers bear eternal suffering for finite 
transgressions. 

In Isis Unveiled H.P.B. writes that “spiritual death ... takes place 


before ... dissolution of the body,” but may last for years. During 
their unhappy period of slow decay on the astral plane such 
malefactors become elementals, or 


“Brothers of the Shadow ... Cunning, low, vindictive, and 
seeking to retaliate upon humanity for their sufferings, 


they become, until final annihilation, vampires, ghouls, 
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In life, these fiends “... shut out ... every ray of the Divine Light; 
... Lost in darkness ...” after death, they hang on “... to the earth and 
the earthly.”1© 

Such miscreants are more dangerous than the “retarded” shells of 
nice people because they retain their entire 5“ Principals in Kama 
Loka—which makes them more intelligent. At the same time these 
degraded entities have lost the Higher Manas (6" & 7" principl es.) 
Consequently, they no longer have any moral qualms, and must be 
regarded as psychopaths. A. O. Hume describes the shells of such 
outlaws as: “... more enduring, ... active, and in the majority of 
cases, distinctly wicked ...”!“ 

When A. P. Sinnett inquired about the fate of those who 
committed suicide, Master K. H. replied that they got cycled right 
back into a melancholy demi-existence within earth’s sphere for the 
exact period of their intended life spans. “Suicides ... foolishly 
hoping to escape life (find) themselves still alive.”® 


“(They) are not dead, but have only killed their physical 
triad, ... and whose (4" and lower 5" principles) therefore 
are not naturally separated from the Ego as in real 
death.” ... Suicides stay ‘awake’ in Kama Loka until 
such time as they would normally have died. During this 
time they suffer (or otherwise) according to the motive 
for taking their own lives. If their deed was from a high, 
unselfish motive, then their period of consciousness is not 
intolerable and sometimes even rewarding.” 


The Masters communicated the same information to A. O. Hume, 
who asserted: 


“... You may destroy the body, but not the appointed 
period of sentient existence ... The unhappy being 
(revolts) against the trials of life (heaven’s medicine, and 
the results of its own former actions) ... instead of 
manfully taking arms against a sea of troubles ... The ... 
misguided mortal, seeking to elude fate, selfishly loosens 
the silver string and breaks the golden bowl, (but) finds 
himself terribly alive and awake, ... with evil crazes, (yet) 
without a body in which to gratify these ...”*! 


The Masters advised Blavatsky and Hume that not all suicides 
were damned to Avitchi. Such individuals incurred bad karma, but 
could eventually pass on to Devachan and future incarnations. 


“Let is not be supposed that there is no hope for this class 
—the sane, deliberate suicide. If bearing steadfastly his 
cross, he suffers patiently his punishment, striving against 
carnal appetites ... it may well be that ... he passes on to 
the gestation period and its subsequent developments.” 


Suicides and accident victims actually were spirits rather than 
shells in Kama Loka. Although their lower triads (physical, etheric, 
and astral bodies) had perished, their 5" principles remained attached 
to the 6" and 7" principles, as if they were still on earth. For 
example, the 5' Principle shell of a 30 year old suicide, who would 
normally have lived until 70 retained his 6" & 7" principles in Kama 
Loka for 40 years—the full period of his allotted life span. Hence, 
suicides—like psychopathic scoundrels—possessed superior mental 
faculties posthumously. As with criminals and accidental death 
casualties, they also tended to show up more often in séance rooms. 

Master Koot Hoomi stated that accident victims endure “the 
gloomy fate (of) unhappy shades.”*? Because westerners don’t take 
past karma into account, they find this notion repellant. However, 
Brahmans believe that those who suffer violent ends have a 
predisposition to tragedy owing to bad karma. This propensity arises 
from misdeeds either in this life or a prior incarnation. Misfortune 
can also occur because of association with malefactors. Assassins, 
terrorists, and criminals ruin not only their own luck, but that of their 
children, siblings, and friends. Most victims of accidental death do 


not lose their “immortal monads.” However, according to Master 
Koot Hoomi, some sink “into the mire of irredeemable sin and 
besitiality”** and become “Pisachas, Incubi, and Succubi ... demons 
of thirst, gluttony, lust and avarice—elementaries of intensified craft, 
wickedness and cruelty ...”™ That doesn’t sound good. Allan O. 
Hume presents a less fearsome picture, apparently based on 
information from Master Morya. Hume writes that most victims of 
sudden death wait semi-consciously in Kama Loka “wrapped in 
dreams, soothing and blissful.” 

Another school of thought holds that accidents are just fortuitous, 
“unfair” occurrences, never intended by Higher Powers. Unmerited 
suffering caused by accidents improves karma in future lifetimes. 
Devas supposedly offer accident victims opportunities for rapid 
rebirth, which most refuse. Theosophist Geoffrey Farthing asserts 
that honorable individuals who die abruptly do not suffer undue 
consequences. 


ce 


. Good and innocent Egos ... gravitate irresistibly 
toward the 6" & 7" (Principles,) and thus either slumber 
surrounded by happy dreams, or sleep a dreamless 
profound sleep until the hour strikes ... Whereas suicides 
mostly retain consciousness in Kama Loka, ... the 
accident victims enter a degree of merciful oblivion ...”27 


Since their higher principles have migrated to Devachan, the 
shells of good people in Kama Loka also have relatively low moral 
caliber. Theosophy declares that these shades—literally “shadows” 
of their former selves—are leech-like, without ability to invent. 
Providence has rendered them relatively impotent against humans of 
modest spiritual attainment. 

In Helena P. Blavatsky’s view only “criminals without 
redemption” are denied the opportunity to reincarnate. When 
reasonably moral people die, their confused souls receive angelic 
ministrations upon arrival to the astral plane. There the half- 
conscious personality reflects on his or her life and dreams vividly, 
sometimes “chaotically.” As the defective segment of one’s mortal 
soul decomposes, 6" & 7" principles pull the 5 principle’s “good 
side” into Devachan. “Inedible and revolting” bad traits simply give 


up the ghost. Our Spiritual Egos then fall into a nostalgic trance with 
no consciousness of death. H.P.B. describes this glamorous state as 


“... the idealized continuation of the terrestrial life just 
left behind, a period of retributive adjustment, and ... 
reward for unmerited wrongs and sufferings ...” We say 
that the bliss of the Devachanee consists in its complete 
conviction that it has never left ... earth, and that there is 
not such thing as death at all; that the post-mortem 
spiritual consciousness of the mother will represent to her 
that she lived surrounded by her children and all those 
whom she loved; that no gap, no link will be missing to 
make her disembodied state the most perfect and absolute 
happiness ...”28 


Mahatmas of high standards sniff at “the false bliss of Devachan” 
because of its illusory nature. Truly mystical souls yearn for 
something more ethereal and less “mayavic.” A mother of decent 
character may have a rebrobate son (think Klara Hitler,) with whom 
she will be delusively “reunited” in Devachan. A. O. Hume asserts 
that some of the loved ones with which we are surrounded in that 
state will be “in their own ideal paradise, ... still on earth, or even 
passing through the remorseless wheels of annihilation.” But they 
are definitely not in the “Devachanee’s” presence. 

Madame Blavatsky averred that karmic consequences were 
postponed during the period of Devachanic Refreshment. 


“Our philosophy teaches that Karmic punishment reaches 
the Ego only in its next incarnation. After death it 
receives only the reward for ... unmerited sufferings 
endured during its (most recent) incarnation.” %® 


H.P.B. claimed that the worst incorrigibles—including sorcerers 
—underwent gradual liquidation in Kama Loka. However, millions 
of less-than-perfect individuals had enough saving grace to get 
second, third, and fourth, chances. As Master Koot Hoomi declared: 
“the fact of being reborn at all shows the preponderance of good over 
evil in (one’s) personality.”*+ 

One might think that villains and spiritually blind “duds” would 


bring discredit on the 5" Dimension Spiritual Egos which generated 
them. Blavatsky begged to differ. These disappointments did not 
necessarily reflect badly on Individualities, who simply “rolled snake 
eyes” in such cases. As H.P.B. explained: 


“The Spiritual Ego does not have to answer for the 
transgressions of incarnating personalities. Its voice, that 
ofconscience, could not penetrate through the person’s 


obtuse wall of matter. This was just a failure of nature 
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Even though one bad apple may “dissolve into ether, and have its 
personality annihilated, ... the Ego remains a distinct being.”* In 
fact, this “reincamating Principle ... which we call the divine man, is 
indestructible throughout the life cycle.”“4 That is, the Spiritual Ego 
continues to exist and function as a “Holy Comforter.” H.P.B. 
assigned blame to all-too-human fools, rather than unheeded Spirit 
Guides. 


The Descending Arc 


Master K. H. declared the expression “accidents of birth” to be “a 
flagrant misno-mer,”* Behavior in prior incarnations decisively 
affected one’s earthly condition. As he wittily explained: 


“Thus, one who died a (helot) may be rebom a king, and 
the dead sovereign may next see the light in a coolie’s 
tent.” 3 


Some Hindu sects held that licentious men reincarnate as goats, 
the souls of dead gluttons transmigrate into pigs’ bodies, and so 
forth. William Quan Judge disagreed, stating the the Great Lodge 
had decreed: “once a man, always a man.”*/ Blavatsky also 
dismissed superstitious twaddle about men being reborn as toads, but 
made no comment about whether noble animals like Lassie could 
progress up the phylogenetic scale as humans during their next 
incarnation. 

At length all dutiful souls returned to the Individuality (5" 
Principle) from whence they sprang years ago, becoming “another 


pearl on the golden thread (of Sutratma.”) The Kabala’s Book of 
Zohar called this ecstatic reunion “The Holy Kiss.” The “pearl” on 
the necklace consists of each good person’s precious uniqueness. No 
one will be reincarnated exactly the same. In a sense, God “breaks 
the mold” after we die. Our most refined, irreplaceable essence only 
survives as part of of a newly incarnated soul’s Spiritual Ego (5" 
Principle.) 

H.P.B. implies that our Augeoides (Spiritual Ego), which provides 
the most immediate and intimate aid to men and women on earth, is 
composed of our past lives, together with those having karmic 
connections to us—for example, ancestors, spouses, friends. 6" 
Plane Buddhic Radiance fortifies this Oversoul. After Devachanic 
Sleep lasting centuries, most of these Individualities (5" Principles) 
elect to incarnate again, to a higher plane than before, in order to 
repay karmic debts for sins, and achieve greater spiritual progress. 

In a passage from The Key to Theosophy Madame Blavatsky 
likened 5" Plane Oversouls’ actions to those of bumblebees. 


“ .. As the bee collects its honey from every flower, so 
does our Spiritual Individuality, whether we call it 
Sutratma or Ego. Collecting from every terrestrial 
personality, into which Karma forces it to incarnate, the 
nectar along of the spiritual qualities and self- 
consciousness, it unites all these into one whole and 
emerges from its chrysalis as the glorified Dhayan 
Chohan. ”?8 


H.P.B. compared reincarnations to “new suits of clothes” and 
different “roles” for the same actor. The reborn soul retained various 
talents, personality defects, and physical characteristics from past 
incarnations. These “aggregate bundles”—called skandhas— 
presented challenges to newly reincarnating souls. 


“(Skandhas) remain as Karmic effects, as germs hanging 
in the atmosphere of the terrestrial plane, ready to come 
to life, as so many avenging fiends, to attach themselves 
to the new personality of the Ego when it reincarnates.” 2 


In their astrological works Theosophists Max Heindel and Alice 


Bailey both dealt extensively with the transmission of attributes 
(skandhas) from one incarnation to another. H.P.B. wrote little about 
Astrology, other than to state that it was “a gift from the gods,” 
which uncannily accounted for so much more than we would expect 
from the operation of random chance alone. 

The zodiac’s twelve signs insightfully enumerate both the positive 
and negative skhandas comprising our earthly personalities. A few 
examples will suffice. 

Aries: Active, initiating, positive, masculine. High energy level, 
courageous, impatient. Tendency to leap before looking. Brash, 
bored easily. Under affliction, may be belligerent and childishly 
competitive. 

Cancer: Empathetic, intuitive, nurturing. Love of family and 
home. Shy creatures of habit who lead quiet, productive lives. 
Punctual, economical, patriotic, religious. Inclination to hoard, fuss 
over trivialities, and sink into sentimentality. 

Libra: Pleasant, charming, sociable, diplomatic. Highly developed 
aesthetic sense. Their ability to understand both sides of an issue 
enables them to resolve disputes. Usually neatly groomed, well 
dressed, and living in a nicely decorated home. Superficial, 
vacillating, lazy, overly squeamish about ugly, dirty, or distasteful 
conditions. 

Capricorn: Pragmatic, shrewd, calculating, desirous of 
achievement and status. Capricorns can employ strategy and play a 
waiting game. Disciplined, austere—tending to plow earnings back 
into a business, rather than spend it on worldly display. Can be cold, 
avaricious, unscrupulous, sharp-tongued, or ill-humored. 

Men and women did not have to be stereotyped by these 
characterizations. With grace from Augoeides they could realize the 
upside and minimize the downside. Madame Blavatsky’s disciple 
Max Heindel instructed his Rosicrucian disciples to be alchemists, 
transmuting leaden vices into golden virtues with magical/spiritual 
help from the Hierarchies. 

In Henry Olcott’s view devotions influenced the quality of 
afterlife. Paraphrasing Krishna in Bhagawad Gita, Chapter 9, he 
wrote: 


“Those who worship the Devas go to them (after death); 


those who worship the Pitris, go to the Pitris. The 
worshippers of Bhutas (elemental spirits) go to the 
Bhutas. Only ... devotees of Gnanam (Highest Spiritual 
Knowledge) come to me.”® 


“Sacred” practices of Roman sybarites involved superstition and 
reliance on the lower class of fortunetellers. Mafioso religious 
militants endorsed rote fundamentalism, empty rituals, and blood 
sacrifices to propitiate ferocious deities. These observances do not 
enhance spirituality, which can only be accomplished through good 
deeds, meditation, and desisting from idol-worship, lying, greed, 
murder, violence, theft, jealousy, lust, and substance abuse. Master 
Koot Hoomi recommended avoiding the three soul-killing poisons— 
anger, greed, and delusion, as well as the five obscurities which 
prevent apprehension of truth: envy, passion, vaccilation, sloth, and 
unbelief. 

Jesus told us: “blessed are the meek” because those humble of 
heart have more spiritual power and better defenses than the 
politicians who operate our world system. Hedonistic thugs dread 
lower spirits and resort to ineffectual pseudo-religions to keep 
elementaries at bay. 

After a long period in Devachan—H.P.B. estimates between 1,000 
and 1,500 years on average—the Gestation State begins. Soon-to-be- 
reincarnated souls in Auric Envelopes receive prevision of their 
coming lives, just as a dying person reviews the life just lived. 

However, the reborn soul has no recollection its past lives. 
Plotinus likened the human body to “the true river of Lethe, for souls 
plunged into it forget all.” The record of our past lives exists in the 
Akashic Chronicle, and deep within our Spiritual Egos, but only 
Adepts—or certain individuals in deep trance states—can retrieve 
this data. 

Did the Hierarchies allow any exceptions to the cycle of 
reincarnation’s long time-frames? H.P.B. gave a qualified “yes.” 
“Reincarnation ... twice on the same planet is not a rule in nature; it 
is an exception.”“* Most humans do not reincarnate back to earth, but 
to the “next superior planet.” ® 

An errant mortal soul (5" principles) can weave a dire fate for its 
human personality in the physical body. Adepts warn that extending 


a dark and louring Peresprit “with attitude” through the astral plane 
creates negative fallout on the physical plane. Out of ignorance, 
barbarous “Pelings” do this constantly by indulging in lustful 
fantasies, angry thoughts, and materialistic or competitive longings. 
According to Buddhist doctrine, sensual and violent thoughts are as 
bad as evil deeds. Hence, the Mahatmas, through Madame 
Blavatsky, tell us that our subtle bodies require care and attention. 
Mindfulness, compassion, loving kindness toward others, and 
worship improve “asmic” hygiene. 

When one engages in prayerful meditation and good deeds, the 
Augoeides will “shed more or less radiance on the inner man,” or 
5" principles. Jesus’s injunctions to turn the other cheek, do unto 
others, aspire to meekness, forgive trespasses, and love thine enemy 
are all “astral” health measures. Such actions mitigate the severity of 
negative karma and advance us spiritually. One esoteric meaning of 
“love thine enemy” is to value those opponents who reveal our 
faults. Few unfortunates appreciate the up-side of undeserved 
suffering, but Mahatmas assure us that it cancels large swaths karmic 
debt. 

Master Koot Hoomi regularly provided perspectives from “the 
other side.” When A. P. Sinnett pouted about feeling neglected, he 
wrote back: “you must draw me with a purified heart.” Sinnett’s 
own mental and emotional funk caused the Mahatma to avoid him. 
K. H. clarified the dangers of western spiritualism by pointing out 
that mediums not only released “evil spirits,” but contributed to the 
corruption of vulnerable reliquiae in Kama-Loka’s “holding tank.” 
By rekindling earthly cravings in a “shell,” mediums could delay or 
prevent its migration to Devachan. A. O. Hume passed along the 
Masters’ teaching on this subject: 


“Any galvanization of (reliquiae) with a fictitious 
renewed life, such as result from mediums dealing with 
them, ... disturbs the gestation of the personality, hinders 
the evolution of its new Egohood ... Until these shells 
have dissipated, a certain sympathy exists between them 
and the departed spiritual ego which is gestating in the 
fathomless womb of the adjoining world of effects ...”4° 


Harming shells through necromancy also injured the “foetal 
spiritual ego.”44 Such tampering with the spiritual world created 
negative karmic consequences for the medium, unwary spirit, and 
séance attenders. According to A. O. Hume, 


“all who share in transactions by which sin and misery 
are multiplied for others, must share in the recoil.” 


Lower class channelers facilitated the unsavory vicarious 
existences of elementary “parasites.” 


“'.. It is a sin and cruelty to revive their memory and 
intensify their suffering by giving them a chance of living 
an artificial life; a chance to overload their Karma, by 
tempting them into opened doors, namely mediums and 
sensitives, for they will have to pay roundly for every 
such pleasure ...”* 


According to Master K.H., these elementaries, unrestrained by 6" 
& 7" principles, guided the average medium. Thus, they tended to 
“whisper falsehoods and add to (our) stock of superstition.” 
Avitchi-bound fiends did the most damage. 


“The more full of blemishes, the more disfigured by sins 
and animal desires the personality; the greater the vitality 
of its reliquiae, the longer their survival, the greater the 
chance of finding their way into the séance room.” 


A. O. Hume held such “devils” responsible for encouraging crime 
on earth. 


“Little do ... admirers (of spiritualism) dream that two- 
thirds of all the most monstrous crimes in the world have 
their origin in this low physical mediu-mistic capacity ... 
Hundreds perish on the scaffold, ... declaring truly, that 
they were egged on to the crimes ... by a devil, in reality 
an obsessing spirit, mostly of this class.” 


Hume declared negative mediumship “a deadly weed (that) ... 
should be starved out by disuse.”° 


Master K. H. implied that most exoteric dogmas of Christianity, 
Islam, and Hinduism derived from elementals. Only their esoteric 
“Spirit” could be trusted, never the dead letter. 

On the astral plane elementary spirits existed as shells with 
“Trishna” (passion for life and attraction to earth,) who preyed on 
living humans. 


“They are ... tempted to regain a hold upon (life) by 
sinful means. In Kama-Loka, the land of intense desires, 
they can gratify their earthly yearnings but through a 
living proxy; and by so doing, at the expiration of the 
natural term, they generally lose their monad (divine 
component) forever.”=4 


Victims of sudden death, “congenital and incurable idiots,” 
stillborns, aborted fetuses, and war casualties could be rapidly 
reincarnated to earth since they did not get sufficient opportunity to 
work out their karma. However, many of these souls opted for 
Devachanic Rest, rather than a “dumpster dive” back into our vale of 
tears. 

Master Koot Hoomi advised A. P. Sinnett that even Mahatmas 
who returned in order to help mankind looked upon rebirth as a 
severe trial. 


“There have been many other adepts besides Buddha who 
have made the great passage ... The return to their prison 
of ignoble flesh—though so noble ... left them paralyzed 
with depression for weeks ... To begin the weary round 
of physical life again, to stoop to earth after having been 
in Nirvana, is too dreadful a collapse.” 


The rough transition from astral ecstasy to the Hades we call earth 
causes pain. We might compare the experience to waking up from a 
blissful dream to find oneself in a concentration camp. In “Fragments 
of Occult Truth,” A. O. Hume describes the trauma of 
descent/rebirth. 


“... Pure planetary spirits, when first propelled into the 
circle of necessity, have no individual consciousness, 


only the absolute consciousness which they share with ... 
spirit hitherto entirely uncombined with matter. As they, 
entering into generation, descend the ladder and grow 
more and more hemmed in by matter and isolated from 
Universal Spirit, so the sense of individuality grows ...”°® 


Some Theosophists have conjectured that people usually 
reincarnate onto another 4" Plane planet. In Hints on Esoteric 
Theosophy A. O. Hume discussed the notion of “rounds.” 


“Man has many complete rounds to make of the entire 
cycle (i.e. chain) of the planets. And in each planet, in 
each round, he has many lives to live. At a certain stage 
of his evolution, when ... less material ., he becomes 
morally responsible.” 


Astronomers estimate that more than 50,000 planets in our 
universe have the oxygen, water, soil, and climate necessary to 
sustain mammalian life. Like Earth, these heavenly bodies occupy 
the 4" Plane. However, as even Hollywood script writers have 
surmised, there are planets occupied by monsters, as well as stellar 
Atlantises inhabited by supermen with advanced civilizations. 
H.P.B., Hume, and Sinnett implied that the typical earthling of good 
moral character reincarnated to one of these outer space Shangri-Las 
after Devachan, rather than Earth. Legend has it that Gautama 
Buddha reincarnated 550 times, and possessed the faculty of Jhana, 
which enabled him to review the lessons of each incarnation. In 
Esoteric Buddhism A. P. Sinnett stated that typical humans could be 
reborn 686 times during the course of a complete 7 million year 
round. This process occurred on various stars, ranked in hierarchical 
order from horrible to wonderful. Thus, good men might go up a 
notch to elegant Rigel, whereas criminals would “flunk 4' grade,” 
and end up in rough-and-tumble Sabik for their next stretch of 
physical existence. 

An equally immense alternative universe exists on the 5" Plane, 
but operates on a “higher vibration.” Spiritually-evolved Earthlings, 
Antarians, Castorians, Polarians, and _ Bellatrizians could 
hypothetically ascend to this lofty realm, which has its own seven 
million year cycle. But since Earth is closer to Planet of the Apes 


than higher spheres such as Alcyone and Praesaepe, very few of its 
denizens graduate to the 5" Plane any time soon. 

Madame Blavatsky did not identify any of the other six planets on 
our “chain of earths.” She declared that 


“... the other six ‘earths’ or globes, are not on the same 
plane of objectivity as our earth ... therefore we cannot 
see them ... Their material density, weight, or fabric are 
entirely different from those of our earth and the other 
known planets; ... they are (to us) on an entirely different 
layer of space, so to speak ...”°8 


Though H.P.B. publicly converted to Buddhism in 1879, her 
Theosophical metaphysics remained more Hindu than Buddhist. She 
never quite accepted Buddha’s doctrine ofAnatta (non-existence 
ofself.) He had censured disciples for engaging in “unanswerable 
investigations (avyakata”)—especially idle speculations about 
karma. According to one Buddhist parable a man with a poisoned 
arrow in his chest tells the attending doctor: 


“T will not allow you to remove this arrow until I have 
learned the caste, age, occupation, birthplace, and 
motivation of the person who wounded me.””” 


The man would die before finding out all that information. In like 
manner, 
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. anyone who would say, ‘I will not follow the 
teachings of The Blessed One until (he) has explained all 
the multiform truths of the world—that person would die 
before the Buddha had explained all this.”™ 


Tibetan Buddhists have tended to ignore Buddha’s anti- 
metaphysical directives by retaining Brahman and animist elements 
in their tradition. 

Blavatsky cannot be classified as a “pure” Buddhist. Her 
Theosophical musings were an eclectic compound of Christianity, 
the Kabala, Buddhism, Hindu-Brahmanism and Tibetan Shamanism. 
H.P.B.’s books and articles contain deep currents of truth, as well as 
mistakes. They’ve secured her reputation as Priestess of New Age 


Philosophy. 
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“... The manifestation ...of the Spirit is given to each one 
for the profit of all: for one is given wisdom, to another 
knowledge, to another faith, to another gifts of healing, to 
another the working of miracles, to another prophecy, to 
another discerning of spirits, to another ... the 
interpretation of tongues ...” 

—St. Paul, 1 Corinthians 12:7-9 


Hints of Chicanery 


Since the beginning of human civilization hermetic fraternities have 
justified evasions and misrepresentations on the ground that sacred 
truths must be hidden from uninitiated commoners. Madame 
Blavatsky herself referred to “the sad necessity of concealing 
things,” which sounds close to a rationalization for lying. “White 


lies” might be told so long as higher purposes were served. On earth 
this attitude impeaches her dependability as a witness. 

In an August 19, 1885 letter to A. P. Sinnett H.P.B. comes close 
to owning up to occasional fakery, stating: 


“I know how impossible it is for you to think me wholly 
blameless in the matter of fraud—let alone my own 
natural defects ... perhaps vices.” 


Some of Madame Blavatsky’s critics have cited questionable 
occurrences, such as the materialization of Mary Ann Hume’s 
brooch. In 1879 H.P.B. may have induced her friend Mary Hollis 
Billing to plant in the London Lodge’s minute book a phony 
Mahatma letter addressed to Charles Carleton Massey. When 
confronted by her husband and Hurrychund Chintamon, Mary 
confessed and produced Madame’s written instructions. H.P.B. 
contended that the letter Mrs. Billing adduced was a forgery. 

According to Marion Meade, H.P.B. actually wrote the following 
letter to Emma Coulomb in Autumn, 1882, directing her to 
“precipitate” a letter. 


“My dear friend, 


Be good enough, O sorceress of a thousand resources, to 
ask Christofolo when you see him to transmit the letter 
herewith enclosed by an aerial or astral way, or it makes 
no matter how. It is very important. My love to you my 
dear. I embrace you. 


Yours faithfully, 
Luna Melanconica 
I beg you do it well.”? 


Though H.P.B. partisans believe this letter to have been forged by 
Alexis Coulomb, it has a distinctly “Blavatskian” ring. 

Critical readers notice that the Mahatma letters contain 
“Russianisms,” flawless French, and many suspiciously Madame- 
like expressions. One example of the latter would be Master Koot 
Hoomi’s description of pompous A. O. Hume as a “Mt. Everest of 


learning.” Madame habitually used “Mt. Everest” as a metaphor 
connoting massiveness and immovability. In Letter #16 Master K. H. 
uses the expression “limbo of exploded superstitions.”4 H.P.B. wrote 
“limbo of exploded myths” in Isis Unveiled.*' Injunctions to tolerate 
the “Old Lady” despite her bad nerves resembled Blavatsky’s own 
brand ofself-deprecating humor. In Letter #27 Master Koot Hoomi 
urged Sinnett to read Fyodor Dostoevsky’s Grand Inquisitor, 
Madame’s favorite expose of Jesuit casuistry. In a postscript at the 
end of that missive K. H. transparently echoed her sentiments about 
Sinnett’s tippling: “the brandy atmosphere in the house is dreadful.” 

The August, 1881 “rebellion” of Sinnett and Hume ascends to the 
level of high farce when viewed in light of the hypothesis that H.P.B. 
authored all of the Mahatma letters. 


“The two men decided to bypass her completely and 
drafted a letter to K.H. urging him to dispense with 
Madame’s services and deal with them directly.... As 
usual the problem was to get the letter posted without 
H.P.B.’s knowledge, and of course there was no way ... 
A few minutes later, the door to the library crashed open 
and an enraged H.P.B. confronted Sinnett: ‘What is it? 
What have you been doing or saying to K. H.?’”® 


The Mahatma letters became sloppier during H.P.B.’s periods of 
illness. They ceased altogether while she labored to finish The Secret 
Doctrine. But her defenders admit this. They also grant that 
preceiptated letters became confused when “telegraph station 
Blavatsky” was engrossed with writing, or indisposed due to ill 
health. This does not mean that the Mahatma letters were fabricated. 
Many of them go on in non-Blavatskian veins for long passages. 
Master Koot Hoomi complains in Letter #48 of the “heaps of 
manure”? that H. P.B. has put in The Light (magazine.) In response 
to Sinnett’s request for a clarification of the Eastern concept of 
Bardo, K.H. writes: 


“Another fine example of the habitual disorder in which 
Mrs. H.P.B.’s mental furniture is kept. She talks of 
‘Bardo’ and does not even say to her readers what it 
means! As in her writing room confusion is ten times 


confounded, so in her mind are crowded ideas piled in 
such a chaos that when she wants to express them the tail 
peeps out before the head. ‘Bardo’ ... is the period 
between death and rebirth—and may last from a few 
years to a kalpa (age.)”® 


The Master also took Madame to task for “subjecting poor Mr. 
Hume’s brain to torture with her muddled explanations.”? She failed 
to draw the crucial distinction between Individuality (purer, more 
spiritual self) and personality, which remains full of human frailties. 
He emphasized that the Individuality (Higher Manas,) survived 
death, but not one’s skhanda-loaded personality. 


Multiple Personality, Instrument of 
God, or Both? 


Helena Petrovna Blavatsky functioned as a medium for living 
Adepts, and possibly discarnate entities. Messages communicated 
naturally bore her stamp. The Mahatma letter modus operandi 
typically involved a Master in Darjeeling dictating to a chela, or 
“telegraph peon,”?? who transmitted its text to “receiving apparatus” 
Blavatsky. After H.P.B.’s primary personality “stepped aside,” 
Masters utilized her as a “telephone” or “typewriter.” 

The same process occurred during the composition of Helena 
Blavatsky’s books. While she wrote Isis Unveiled Henry Olcott 
observed an alteration of “tenancy” in her marked by 


“distinct changes of vocal expression, mannerism, gait 
and other idiosyncrasies. But the most striking change 
was seen in the handwriting, and the style and subject 
matter of the manuscript.” 


Olcott referred to Madame Blavatsky’s personality as “multiplex.” 
He assumed that several invisible personages had written Isis. 


“If you had given me in those days any page of ... 
manuscript I could almost certainly have told you by 
which “Somebody” it had been written.” 


The Colonel marveled that she “would leave the room one person, 
and return to it another.” Madame’s various entities would 
sometimes speak to Olcott about “each other as friends do about 
absent third parties, by which means I came to know bits of their 
several personal histories.” In January, 1879, while dining with Dr. 
and Mrs. Billing in London, 

“H.P.B. admitted without qualification that ... she was one person 
at one moment and another the next ... (and) gave us an astounding 
bit of proof in support of her assertion ... She presently called us and 
looked down at her hands. One of them was as white, as 
sculpturesque, as usual; the other was the longer hand of a man, 
covered with the brown skin of a Hindu; and on looking wonderingly 
into her face, we saw that her hair and eyebrows had turned color ... 
from fair brown to jetty black ...”1° 

Although Madame Blavatsky wrote several of the Mahatma 
letters, the penmanship of Master Morya’s differed markedly from 
those of Master Koot Hoomi. Ernst Schutz, official graphologist to 
the German Kaiser, and Dr. Paul L. Kirk of University of California 
at Berkley concurred that none of the letters were in H.P.B.’s 
handwriting. Richard Hodgson’s calligraphist, F. G. Netherclift first 
judged Madame’s script different from the Masters’, then reversed 
himself, possibly due to pressure from Hodgson. Olcott biographer 
Howard Murphet declared Netherclift incompetent, based on errors 
he made in several court cases. 

In a letter to Hiram P. Corson H.P.B. wrote: “... the Holmes, 
frauds as they partly are, are still genuine mediums.” Shaker 
spiritualist Frederick Evans contended that skepticism and scientific 
positivism have “... an adverse effect on ... phenomena, weaken 
them and perhaps inhibit them.”!® Stainton Moses noticed the same 
trend. 


“There are many personal friends of mine in whose 
presence phenomena cease, to my great chagrin, nor have 
I the least power to alter the result.”” 


Successful séances were self-fulfilling events which required 
unconscious audience cooperation. The Seybert Study failed so 
miserably because too many of its participants sneered at 


spiritualism. To produce satisfactory performances mediums had to 
break down skepticism among sitters. Madame Blavatsky herself 
occasionally resorted to trickery in order to create the right 
psychological atmosphere for occultism. Real manifestations might 
not begin until the auras of participants “changed color” from chilly 
doubt to tender receptivity. 

H.P.B. once conceded: “my brains lack their 7" stopper.” Her 
“spam-blocker” didn’t always work. In most healthy humans 
cognitive filters screen out astral plane phenomena. Trance mediums 
—who are mostly women—have “cracks” or “holes” in their mental 
firewalls, which enable etheric matter to leak into the physical plane. 
These lacunae may be due to congenital disorder, disease, or injury 
in its broadest sense—that is, psychological trauma as well as bodily 
harm. In 1875 Emma Hardinge Britten told Henry Olcott that 


“She had seldom or ever known a medium who was not 
of a scrofulous of phthisical temperament, and medical 
observation shows ... that derangements of the 
reproductive organs are quite common among them.”2+ 


These defects in mediums were accompanied by psychic ability 
and/or psychosis. However, Divine Providence protected normal 
men and women from swarms of astral shells. Madame Blavatsky 
noted that 


“There is no partition (between this world and the other) 
at all except the difference of states in which the living 
and ... dead exist, and the grossness of the physical 
senses of the majority of mankind. Yet, these senses are 
our salvation. They were given to us by a wise and 
sagacious mother and nurse—nature; for, otherwise 
individuality and personality would have become 
impossible: the dead would be ever merging into the 
living, the latter assimilating the former ...”” 


In Old Diary Leaves Colonel Olcott wrote that he had “read a 
good deal and known something about this question of multiple 
personality in man ...”** He cited Professor Barrett’s account of a 
vicar’s son in North London who manifested a second personality 


after recovering from diphtheria. 


“The abnormal self ‘did not know his parents, ... had no 
memory of the past, ... called himself by another name, 
and ... developed musical talent, of which he had never 
shown a trace.’”*4 


Olcott also referred to the case of Miss Lurancy Vennum, whose 
body was inhabited 


“'.. by the discarnate soul of another girl named Mary 
Roff, who had died twelve years before. Under this 
obsession her personality changed entirely; she 
remembered all that had ever happened to Mary Roff., but 
her own parents, connections, and friends became total 
strangers ...”* 


Mary Roff departed from the mind of Lurancy Vennum after four 
months. According to Olcott, Mary Reynolds was not so lucky. 


“During the last quarter of her life, she remained wholly 
in her second abnormal condition; the normal self, that 
was the conscious owner of that body, had been wiped 
out, as it were.” 


A female patient of French psychologist Dr. Janet exhibited two 
distinct personalities. 


“Leonie I is a serious and somewhat melancholy woman 


... Leonie II is the opposite—gay, noisy, and restless 
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To the horror of the other two personas, a third identity emerged. 
W. T. Stead wrote that this “imaginary voice which so terrified (her) 
because it seemed supernatural, proceeded from a profound stratum 
of consciousness in the same individual.” 

Unlike these wretched victims of split personality, Madame 
Blavatsky exercised almost complete control over the entities in her 
psyche. 

As Colonel Olcott knew, mediumship invites comparison with 


Multiple Personality Disorder. 85% of those suffering from this 
syndrome are females, who spontaneously and involuntarily manifest 
at least one alter ego. Psychologists have also called these alter egos 
“identities,” “alters,” “states,” “personalities,” egos, and parts. 

Modern professionals attribute these multiple entities within one 
person to psychological trauma, neurochemical imbalances, and 
brain damage—not demonic possession. Some cases of M.P.D. can 
be traced to sexual or physical abuse, but not all. Victims withdraw 
from traumas as a means of psychic self-preservation. This survival 
technique sometimes triggers a permanent tendency to dissociate. 

Concomitant symptoms of Multiple Personality Disorder include 
amnesia, alcoholism, high suicide rate, mood swings, panic attacks, 
phobias, sleep walking, eating disorders, and out of body 
experiences. Though Helena Blavatsky did not experience memory 
blackouts or have suicidal tendencies, she exhibited most of those 
other behaviors. H.P.B. also suffered from the “derangements of 
reproductive organs” mentioned by Emma Hardinge Britten. 

Mental illness, mediumship, and mysticism co-exist and relate to 
one another on the same continuum. Madame Blavatsky either had 
Multiple Personality Disorder, or something akin to it. Yet because 
of that disability/gift, she became a vehicle for Mahatmas. 

As a child she heard voices and conversed frequently with 
imaginary friends. The operative trauma appears to have been her 
young mother’s untimely death, not any form of abuse. She wrote of 
becoming “somebody else” after her comas in Ozoorgetty (1863,) 
Philadelphia (1875,) and New York (1878.) By dislocating the 
personality such crises could awaken and mobilize one’s “Inner 
Self.” 
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“Thus from birth to death that Ego slumbers, paralyzed 
by the external man, and asserts itself only occasionally 
in dreams, in casual visions, and strange ‘coincidences’>— 
unbidden and unheeded. The Psychic or Higher Self has 
to be first of all entirely (rid) of the soporific influence of 
the Personal Self, before it can proclaim obviously its 
existence and actual presence ...”* 


Being a prodigy, H.P.B. progressed through the entire gamut of 


transcendence from recurrent hallucinations to mysticism. With help 
from Higher Powers, she pressed on through “the black night of the 
soul.” By that we mean that Madame Blavatsky had the courage and 
faith to persevere in her quest for Spiritual Truth, despite nightmarish 
psychosis. 

H.P.B.’s excessive tobacco use probably stemmed from her 
borderline psychotic condition. Scientific studies have indicated that 
88% of schizophrenics smoke, a figure nearly three times higher than 
the general population’s rate. 68% of them were classified as heavy 
smokers. Patients with severe psychoses tended to smoke more than 
those with moderate symptoms. Statisticians related the 20% lower 
life span of mentally ill persons to chain-smoking. Madame 
Blavatsky only lived to the age of 59—about 20% lower than the 
expected life span for a mature woman in the 1890’s. 

Biochemists theorize that nicotine may alleviate cognitive 
dysfunction by regulating serotonin levels in the brain’s dopamine 
system. Don’t quit smoking if you find yourself descending into 
madness. Schizophrenic dissociation becomes exacerbated during 
nicotine withdrawal. Based on this data, pharmaceutical companies 
are now developing nicotine-based anti-psychotic drugs minus 
tobacco’s deleterious side effects. 

Philosophers and psychologists of materialistic mind-set dismiss 
mediumistic intelligence as the figments of disordered imaginations. 
However, channelers might more profitably be viewed as “human 
radars” who detect actual phenomena not perceptible to the rest of 
us, namely: “the swarming ... elemental races in the regions of air, 
earth, etc.” Agreeing with Philo Judaeus, H.P.B. once said: “the 
whole universe is filled with spirits.”“4 Through occult science the 
Theosophical Society tried to discern “the existence of relations 
between (these forces) and ourselves, and the practicability of 
bringing them under subjection by certain methods long known and 
tested.” 


The Case for Theosophy’s Validity 


The present work relies heavily on Henry Steel Olcott as a credible 
witness. Colonel Olcott was morally above reproach and very astute. 


Howard Murphet points out that his 


“earlier work—scientific agriculture, journalism, crime 
investigation, law practice—suggests that his powers of 
perception were at least normal and that he was wide 
awake to deception and knavery. After coming through 
the temptations to bribery and corruption as an 
investigator in the ‘Carnival of Fraud’—as attested to by 
the heads of government departments con-cerned—is it 
likely he would condone fraud in the fabric of something 
for which he had forsaken all his worldly interests—that 
is, the Theosophical movement?” ? 


Murphet goes on to cite testimonials of Olcott’s good character 
from Secretary of War Edwin Stanton, Major L. C. Turner, Judge- 
Advocate of the War Department, Hon. John Wilson, Auditor of the 
Treasury Department, Hon. A. H. Green, Comptroller of New York 
City, George T. Hope, Esq., President of the Continental Fire 
Insurance Co., and others. Earlier chapters in this book furnish 
multiple examples of phenomena attested to by Henry S. Olcott. In 
my estimation his testimony guarantees their authenticity. Even 
Richard Hodgson stopped short of impugning the Colonel’s integrity. 

Skeptical A. O. Hume—nobody’s fool—also endorsed Blavatsky 
in the end. To his friend Mr. Knight, he wrote: 


“The whole thing is not false—don’t fancy that .A good 
many of the early phenomena were genuine—a few of the 
later ... Do not think her a common imposter. The raps, 
astral bells, etc. that she produces are quite genuine ... 
Astral forms are not all humbug ... There has been a mass 


of fraud, but it is not all fraud, there is truth at the bottom 
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Hume goes on to state that Master Koot Hoomi is a real person, 
but not “godlike.” 19" Century science with its inadequate notion of 
dead matter cannot account for “the wonders .of occultism.”® 
Alluding to H.P.B.’s temperament, he adds: 

“in her better moods she is really unselfish to a degree; and true 
and earnest in her love for humanity. But it must be done in her own 


way; cross her, and but for the restraints of ... Knowledge, she 
would poison you.” 

Among the occurrences which detractors could not explain away, 
were numerous instances of letter precipitation. A Mahatma letter 
dropped onto the lap of upright German diplomat Dr. Wilhelm 
Hubbe-Schleiden while he traveled alone in a railroad car. Hard- 
headed Allan O. Hume once got an epistle from Master K.H. in 
sealed envelope containing unrelated business correspondence. 
Another time he found a Mahatma letter in his garden shed. On a 
later occasion an envelope sent by the Masters bounced off his head 
while he sat in his study. Those occurrences were utterly baffling. He 
admitted they were “very perfect—as there are not Olcott or Old 
Lady or anyone else here.”*’ In August, 1888, while Henry Olcott 
sailed one day out of Brindisi, Italy on S.S. Shannon a letter from 
Master Koot Hoomi fell from the cabin ceiling onto his dressing 
table. The preceding chapters document scores of other inexplicable 
miracles. 

In retrospect some T.S. members viewed the Coloumb Scandal as 
a “cleansing fire.” Phenomena-hungry lightweights resigned en 
masse, leaving a remnant of serious occultists to further the Society’s 
real objectives. The transmission of spiritual truth had always been 
Theosophy’s chief aim. Even if a small part of H.P.B.’s magic 
smacked of chicanery, her Theosophical teachings possessed 
undeniable value. The poet William Butler Yeats affirmed that 
Madame’s philosophy contained great truths, even though she 
occasionally flim-flammed suckers with counterfeit phenomena. 

Madame Blavatsky jarred A. P. Sinnett’s middle class sensibilities 
when she punctuated sublime discourses with “expletives.” She 
noted that Jesus himself cursed the fig tree, scourged money- 
changers, derided funeral rites,” publicly renounced his relatives,” 
and probably uttered additional “shockers” which stunned 
evangelists declined to transcribe. When in an anti-clerical mood 
Blav-atsky sometimes “spoke from the first birth,” venting fallible 
opinions and impressions. Her unintelligible politics veered from 
Freemasonic liberalism to Tsarism depending upon her mood at a 
given moment. Some historians later blamed Madame Blavatsky 
because disciple Franz Hartmann perverted sections of The Secret 


Doctrine into Ariosophy, a major influence on Nazi ideology. Had 
H.P.B. lived into the early 20“ Century, she would have denounced 
Ariosophy for violating the Theosophical Society’s commitment to 
Universal Brotherhood. 

Madame’s fibs and sudden changes of viewpoint annoyed Henry 
Olcott. 


“Forgetting her multiplex personality, (I) have often been 
very irritated for her seeming inability to keep to the same 
opinion, and her bold denial that she had not said what 
she certainly said plainly enough the moment before ...”*8 


A. P. Sinnett and A. O. Hume had likewise accused her of 
inconsistency and dishonesty. She indignantly responded to Sinnett 
by letter of March 17, 1882. 


“Now do you really think you know me, Mr. Sinnett? 
You would gravely err, if you did ... You do not know 
me; for whatever there is inside ... is not what you think 
it is, and to judge ... me therefore as ... untruthful is the 
greatest mistake in the world.... Besides being a flagrant 
injustice ... The real inner (me is) in prison and cannot 
show (itself) ...”#" 


Between the lines H.P.B. cried: “I’m multiple, not dishonest!” 

Brahmans used the neutral Sanskrit term “Avesa” for our 
pejorative expression “possessed person.” Evil spirits could control 
ordinary people. However, great mystics like Jesus, Buddha, and 
Krishna were vehicles of God. Avesa took place when another’s 
spirit or astral body entered a human being. Henry Olcott explained 
the process in Old Diary Leaves. 


“When the Adepts’s own ‘asma’ or astral body is 
withdrawn from his physical body and introduced into the 
other person’s body it is then called Svaru-pavesa; but 
when by his mere willpower (sankalpa) he influences, 
broods over, or controls that other person’s body to do 
that which would otherwise be beyond its power—e.g. 
speaking unlearnt foreign tongues, understanding 


unfamiliar branches of knowledge, ... instantly 
disappearing (or) transforming itself into ... (the) 
terrifying shape of a serpent ... or ... ferocious animal, 
then the thing is called Saktyavesa.””” 


A. P. Sinnett called Madame Blavatsky’s history “a party colored 
page’! due to her propensity to make bad choices in practical 
matters. Henry Olcott criticized her for throwing “money to every 
specious wretch ... who lied to her ... She fed rogues at her table and 
warmed traitors in her bosom ...”44 H. P. B. owned that she was not 
herself an adept, but the vehicle of Adepts. After the Egyptian 
fiascoes of 1871 and 1872 she brooded in Paris for three months 
before serving a year of penance as a New York City working 
woman. We have seen her unwarranted ascription of bad faith to Dr. 
Henry Child, and misplaced confidence in Eldridge Gerry Brown, 
Edward Wimbridge, the Coulombs, and V. S. Solovyov. Devoted 
friends such as Henry Steel Olcott, Master Koot Hoomi, and Alfred 
Sinnett fretted about her hysterical overreactions to petty 
annoyances. Lady Francesca Arundale, Mabel Collins, and 
Constance Wachtmeister complained of H.P.B.’s prima donna 
characteristics. She certainly had faults, yet Coleman, Coues, 
Solovyov, and the Coulombs never proved serious charges of 
plagiarism or fraud. Though “anti-Christian,” Helena Petrovna 
Blavatsky’s The-osophy represents the greatest contribution to 
Christianity since Martin Luther published his Ninety-five Theses in 
1517. 


THE END 
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ENDNOTES 


1 They established very productive orchards and ranches in California. 

1 When the middle-aged Sardar of Dekhan introduced his ten year old bride to Madame Blavatsky 
in 1879, she rebuked him: “You old beast! You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” (Olcott, ODL, 
Vol. II p. 91.) 

1 Tragedies involving a set of twin boys were said to have cut Marie’s life short. Without warning, 
one twin committed suicide by shooting himself. Two years later, the other twin brother took his 
life in the same sudden manner. 

1 Page 71 of abridged edition. However, we must bear in mind that H.P.B. identified Master K. H. 
as her chief source for Isis. 

2 Cf. Matthew, 8:22 “Let the dead bury the dead.” 

3 cf. Matthew, 12:46-50. “_Who is my mother and who are my brothers?...” 


